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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH WASSERMANN 
I 


IT WAS THE late Professor J. E. Spingarn who, individually and un- 
prompted, introduced’ Karl Jakob Wassermann to the American 
public and thereby to the English-speaking world in general. I recall 
vividly the occasion on which Mr. Spingarn assured me that he would 
always regard the day on which he first became acquainted with 
Christian Wahnschaffe (he was then with the A. E. F.) as one of the 
truly pivotal moments in his career as a student of European letters. 
Ludwig Lewisohn translated the novel into English.? It had a success 
such as has hardly been enjoyed in this country by any other trans- 
lated novel of similar size, unless it be the very novel that is the 
precise opposite of virtually everything Wassermann wrote, Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s Quo vadis?* I followed Mr. Lewisohn with a translation 
of Das Ginsemannchen,‘ and then of Oberlins drei Stufen, Der unbekann- 
le Gast, and Sturreganz, all three of the latter being brought out in 
one volume, but not until 1926. All four volumes were published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

For twenty years, Wassermann enjoyed unrestricted popularity 
at home; for ten years his renown abroad was reassuring. There has 
: been an ungracious silence regarding him now for nearly ten years— 
2 except in academic circles, where the fourth doctoral dissertation has 
already appeared, and critical studies such as John G. Blankenagel’s® 
are not written on the impotent scribbler. 

Wassermann was, however, poles removed from Goethean versa- 
tility; and his life and works reveal a number of bewildering contradic- 















































1 As in the case of others, including Ibsen and Nietzsche, Georg Brandes was the 
first to fix Continental attention on Wassermann. He did this in his analysis of Renate 
Fuchs, in which he used, allegedly for the first time, the formula “Kunst-Kunst,” of 
which he accused Wassermann, as opposed to “Kunst-Natur,” with which he credited 
Dostoevski. 

See: Gedanken und Gestalten, Miinchen, 1903. 

* Wassermann was pleased with the English title, The World’s Illusion. He referred 
to it as “Eine geniale Eingebung des Ubersetzers” and devoted a full paragraph to its 
appropriateness. See Tagebuch aus dem Winkel. Erzihlungen und Aufsitze aus dem 
Nachla£. Amsterdam, 1935, pp. 129-30. There are four stories and thirteen essays, the 
latter replete with intriguing self-analysis. (The copy before me, from Columbia, bears 
the stamp, “Haupt-Archiv der NSDAP.”) 

*See The Patriot Novelist of Poland by Monica Gardner, London, 1926. 

‘The two novels were of about equal popularity in Germany. Gansemdnnchen, 
1915, was in its 76th printing in 1923; Wahnschaffe, 1919, was in its 46th; but Renate 
Fuchs, 1900, was in only its 26th. 

* The Writings of Jakob Wassermann, 410 pages, Boston, 1942. 
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tions. He went to Italy frequently (it is doubtful whether any German 
writer ever knew Sicily better than he), but he was not influenced, 
He wrote on Columbus, but as the “Don Quixote of the Ocean.” 
The poems he wrote, including his sonnets, show no real lyric gift, 
though he was the leader in giving currency to the word ‘“‘Romap- 
dichter.’’*® He claimed that a novelist was as much of a “Dichter” 
as anyone else. His dramas are only efforts in dialogue. His auto- 
biographical’ works, including Emanuel Ratgeber,* have no marked 
meaning as guides to his theory of creative writing. When only seven, 
he would call other youngsters around him and tell them a story, 
Well and good, but to note the habits of immaturity explains nothing. 
His critical essays (the best were delivered as public lectures) are in- 
consecutive, or they are book reviews. Other than to contend that 
production is merely reproduction of an antecedent experience, 
he built up no system. He said, too, ‘‘Der Dichter ist nicht Erfinder, 
sondern blofi Finder.’ That may dispose of his case if we concede that 
what Wassermann “found” was mostly others’ books. 

He was about the best all-around constructive narrator Germany 
has ever had. He had a vivid grasp of right and obligation, and be- 
lieved that neither exists until the two co-exist. Interested forever 
in man’s inhumanity to man, he would single out a case, marshal 
the relevant details, motivate the measures that might be taken to 
remove the wrong, elaborate his thesis, and thereby create a fetchingly 
integrated affair. 

His theory of right and obligation may partly explain the tone of 
his autobiography: It contains much peccavi and an excess of miser- 
ere. By way of illustration, he disliked Heine—who could do sublimely 
what he could not do at all: write an immortal lyric. But Heine would 
have spilled much derision on him. What he says regarding Heine’s 
Romantic Irony deserves consideration because it is true. Heine’s 

‘irony was not romanticism; it was merely literary deviltry. 

Wassermann encountered, to be sure, dour odds in his own at- 
tempt to procure and secure his own rights. Born in 1873, the worst 
year Germany knew until 1923, he was reared in the indigence that 


6 It was not, however, until after 1900 that the word was favored, or even allowed, 
by institutional lecturers and productive historians. 

7 Mein Weg als Deutscher und Jude, Berlin, 1921, contains important data, but 
otherwise only disconnected references to the books he had read, and a mildly pathetic 
defense of the Jewish cause. 

8 See Jakob Wassermann: Weg und Werk des Dichters by Siegmund Bing, Niirnberg, 
vii+259 pages. 
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makes formal education an impossibility (he left school at sixteen) 
and mean labor a certainty (he did his year in the Army when seven- 
teen). His first published work, Melusine, 1895, he repudiated on reach- 
ing maturity, though Norway’s Bjérnson® held it in esteem. His 
major companion while writing Die Juden von Zirndorf was a cat. 
Success he really never knew until the publication of Renate Fuchs, 
1900. 

But his success in this country was precipitate and pronounced. 
After the publication here of his first four volumes, he apparently 
assumed that Harcourt, Brace would remain his publishers and I 
become his permanent translator. He was utterly wrong. Many houses 
here and in Germany, England, France, Austria, Switzerland, Poland, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia were destined to become his 
publishers while of translators he has had, in this country alone, a 
wide and varied assortment. I have translated nothing of him since 
finishing Sturreganz. 

II 


Directly after the completion of Siurreganz, Wassermann placed 
at my disposal the complete page proof of Ulrike Woytich so that I 
could proceed with the translation without delay. This novel, pub- 
lished by S. Fischer in 1923, was translated by Louise Collier Wilcox 
under the title Gold. The substitute caption was obviously used in 
order to avoid the forbidding Austro-Polish Woytich. But despite the 
ination it was not a happy substitute. With the exception of Gdn- 
seminnchen, each of Wassermann’s main works has a titular hero or 
heroine (even Bula Matari has the subtitle Das Leben Stanleys), 
while the names of his subordinate characters are cosmopolitan. 
A more felicitous titular choice would have been Greed but Was- 
sermann was never a C. G. Norris. 

In the German there are roughly 174,000 words; in the translation 
about 165,000. It is impossible to translate both the body and the soul 
of a German novel without using more words in English’ than were 
used in German. This is due not only to the genius of the German 
language for forming compounds, such as the terse Tierschutzverein 
as contrasted with its verbose English equivalent, but also to the fact 
that there are many words in German (besides ‘‘Schimmel” and 

®* See Bing, op. cit., p. 71. 

10 English is an inherently wordy language. Take translations of Matt. 11:15 in the 


Bible. The word quota is: Latin words, 101; Gothic, 209; Greek, 223; German, 303; 
English, 310. 
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“Rappe”) which cannot be translated by one English word. Mrs. 
Wilcox translates ‘‘Grabstele” by ‘marble pillar for a grave, with 
an inscription” —an English excess of eight to one. 

In Gansemidnnchen, there are roughly 225,000 words as opposed to 
the 240,000 words of my translation. Toward the translation" Mr, 
Spingarn was cordial, except on one count: he claimed it was over- 
punctuated. I contended that I had taken my cue from Wassermann. 
He insisted, in substance, that it was the duty of the translator to 
translate around the idiosyncrasies of an author, unless they lend 
intended color to the content, and even constitute an existential 
part of the content.” The discussion, wholly amiable, might have 
been carried on and on. 

Let us examine the proof of Woytich. There are 546 pages of text, 
not quite 34 full signatures. The first carries the legend, ‘‘1.Korrektur 
: :4.10.1922,” the last “1.Korrektur ::am 12. April 1923.” The 
majority of the corrections, 364 in all (there is nothing sacred about 
the number), are in ink, Fraktur, in the unusually fine hand for which 
Wassermann was noted, clear, legible. 

The printer or publisher was in no way responsible for these al- 
terations. For beginning with 1910, Wassermann would write his 
manuscripts long hand and then turn them over to an experienced 
clerical assistant who made a clean, type-written copy which was first 
submitted to the author.” 

Of the 364 corrections, 149 have to do with individual words: 
“Einfliisterin” becomes ‘“‘Einfliistrerin,” ‘du abkratzest” is changed 
to “du abkratzt,” “Pikkarten” to “Piketkarten” (though we have 
“Pikettkarten” in the finished text), “mysteriés” becomes “‘mysterios,” 
“der Essig siuft’” becomes “der Essig sauft” (although we find 
elsewhere both “Siufer” and “gesoffen”), “Alp” is changed to “Alb” 
(though it was left “‘Alp” in the first novel), and there is the expected 
confusion of “n” and “u’’, “f” and initial “s,” and naturally cases 
of wrong spacing. 


” 


4 For a study of translations, see Vom Ubersetzen by Karl Federn, Leipzig, 1904. 
Federn discusses Renate Fuchs. 

2 In his Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1924, 208 pages, Philipp Witkop 
assails Wassermann for his content and themes, though he grants that this may be 
due to the disturbed decades in which Wassermann came to maturity. Of the multi- 
farious book sources (Brandes’ ““Kunst-Kunst”) that have been suggested for Caspar 
Hauser, Witkop proposes Parzival and Simplizsissimus. Witkop would have made far 
more serviceable use of his time, if he had explained how, in the name of an omniscient 
Lord, Wassermann could have got inspiration from Johann Peter Uz. 

13 For statements regarding Wassermann’s procedure, see Bing, op. cit., seriatim. 
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99 66 99 66 


All such forms as ‘‘du’s,” “‘wenn’s,”’ “‘er’s”’ are reduced to “‘dus,”’ 
“wenns,” “ers,” “‘fiircht’ ich” to “‘fiircht ich.’? He had trouble with 
certain words: “‘freigeben, ‘— two words, or separable compound? 
Between “‘erkennen”’ and ‘“‘anerkennen”’ he wavered; and made the 
latter an inseparable compound. 

Significant changes have to do with punctuation, 92 in all. It 
isa bothersome issue, even in German, where punctuation is sim- 
plicity itself as compared with the undetermined and indeterminate 
usages in English. That punctuation marks bear the same relation to 
the printed page that gestures, vocal, facial and limb, bear to spoken 
speech has been denied with choler or affirmed with enthusiasm by 
Gottsched, Adelung, Weiske (1838), Elster, Blatz, Bieling,™ and 
other authorities. But the point here is: Did Wassermann fail to 
follow routine in punctuation because he failed to follow routine in 
thought or the reverse? Or did he not know any better? 

Should we compare the punctuation in Woytich with that of, 
say, Spielhagen in Hammer und Amboss, we would see the pronounced 
difference in the two writers and their purposes. Spielhagen slashes 
his pages with dashes, Wassermann avoids them entirely; Wassermann 
peppers his paragraphs (much shorter than ordinary for German) 
with colons and semicolons; Spielhagen gets along with an occasional 
comma and the staid period. 

In Woytich, Wassermann uses the exclamation point 77 times, but 
not to modify a command; to show rather, strong emotion: “‘Kreszens! 
Kreszens! wo steckt die Person! Lassen Sie uns nicht warten in drei 
Teufels Namen! Man vergeht ja wie Zucker dahier!”” He never employs 
both the interrogation and the exclamation after the fashion of, say, 
Clara Viebig. When a noun is modified by two adjectives he deletes 
the comma. In one case a chapter heading is followed by a period; 
he removes the period. ‘““Remscheid & Co.” becomes “Remscheid 
& Co” for no easily assignable reason. German writers certainly do 
not hesitate to have a period fall within a sentence, as in such a 
repulsive abbreviation as “‘sog.” for “‘sogenannt.’’ The number of cases 
in which he inserts a comma exceeds those in which he deletes one, 


\“ Methodischer Leitfaden der deutschen Inter punktionslehre, Magdeburg, 1901. 

4% Das Princip der deutschen Interpunktion, Berlin, 1880. It is surprising that 
Eduard Engel, with all his punditry and polemics, says nothing about punctuation in 
his bulky Deutsche Stilkunst. He quotes Wassermann once, in an effort to prove that 
his style was rickety. But Engel quotes Karl Immermann more than once to prove that 
his style was superb. 
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without making a substitution, seven to five. If a dependent clause, 
introduced by “als,” is short, he removes the comma. 

His English is unimpressive. He titled one chapter, ““How do you 
do my little darling?’’ That has no cleanly correct meaning. The 
case is important, for the words are spoken by Ulrike, who is described 
as perfect in English, French, Italian, German. Wassermann created 
no such character; he knew no such person in real life. On the outside 
cover of Woytich he wrote, ‘Second party is following in three 
months.”’ Whether derailed by “‘Partei’”’ or “Partie”? makes no diff- 
erence. His use of a progressive such as decent German has not known 
for four centuries is not even amusing. 

As to his insertions, deletions, changes, let us list only a few types: 
“10 Uhr” becomes “Zehn Uhr’’(5), “in diesem Punkt” changed to 
“in dem Punkt’’(22), “‘an einer Stelle’ to “‘an der Stelle’’(23), “zum 
diplomatischen Dienst”’ to “‘zum consularischen Dienst” (56), ‘‘Grab- 
stelle” to ““Grabstele” (108), “‘samt ihren Apprehensionen”’ to “samt 
den Apprehensionen” (123), “Christine” to ‘‘Christines’’ (134), 
“Trinkt mit vollen Ziigen” to “Trinkt in vollen Ziigen” (145), 
“hierzu” to “‘hiezu” (166 and always), “‘lichelte”’ to “‘lacherte”’ (195), 
and “aus kéniglichem Geschlecht” to “aus kéniglichem Gebliit” 
(215). 

Also “Er, der die Menschen so wenig fiirchtete’”’ is changed to 
“Er, der sich aus Menschen so wenig machte”’ (237), “‘verbliiffend” 
to “verbliifft” (299), ‘“Lieblingsplakate” to ‘“Liebesplakate”’ (318), 
“vergelten” to “entgelten” (331), “war dann ... Briigge” to “war 
dann nach Briigge’”’ (353), “‘sechshundert Kronen” to ‘“‘sechszehn- 
hundert Kronen” (370), ‘‘todmiide” to ‘“‘totmiide” (400), “Mund 
zu” to ‘‘Maul zu” (420), ‘“‘Beredtsamkeit”’ to ‘“‘Beredsamkeit” (421), 
“‘massgebend”’ to massgeblich” (422), “aber Millionen” to ‘“‘aber- 
Millionen” (425), ‘“‘am Sarge der Mutter” to ‘‘am Sarg der Mutter” 
“‘wohl fiihle” to ‘‘wohlfiihle” (440), ‘‘das Kerzenlicht”’ to ‘‘die Kerze” 
(454), “Verfluchung an” to “‘Verfluchung gegen” (478), “‘steh ich 
ja” to ‘“‘steh ich ja dahier” (478), “‘so wurde die Vorstellung” to “so 
wuchs die Vorstellung’’(491), ‘Friedhof’” to ‘“Kirchhof” (509), 
“‘bereitete” to “‘verbreitete” (529), ‘“‘spiiren zu lassen” to “spiiren 

zu machen.” (539) 

Such changes emphasize the determination of a rapid writer to 
honor the niceties of his mother tongue. They are a credit to the writer, 
for he was self-taught. He was twenty-seven before he got the start 
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that means hope; he was sixty-one when he died." His works, ex- 
clusive of his letters!” (his first wife claims to have received over 600 
from him), fill twenty-seven large volumes. Of distractions he had 
more than his share: poverty, travel, domestic instability; reading 
with him was an obsession; study became a necessity. He did not live 
to correct the mistranslation of his Wendekreis as “turning point.” 


III 


The listed facts and proof readings take us behind the scenes 
but only in matters of surface technique. This is not enough. To 
know the real Wassermann it is necessary to know his sources. 
There is no other case like his in German literature. Unlike Spinoza'® 
and Hobbes, neither of whom seemed to care for books, Wassermann, 
wholly devoid of formal training, lived with books and wrote from 
them. 

The “sources” of such a writer fall into various classes: (1) 
Inspirational talent inherited from his forebears. Except for his 
unswerving and at times unfortunate interest in the Jewish issue (he 
respected his lineage but regretted it), nothing definite can be learned 
here. He may have been an unadmitted expressionist’® in search 
of anew humanity. But what light does this shed on his origins? We 
still ask: Why did he have the inveterate habit of alluding to other 
writers without quoting from them? Did titles impress him for the 
very reason that he never had a chance to take a synoptic course 
on literature in a university? 

(2) The physical incidents of his life. There is autobiography in 
all he wrote; there always is. All works that become known are 
fragments of a grand confession. He was, for example, steeped in 

6 He died at Alt-Aussee at 6 A.M., Jan. 1, 1934. His last work was with the letters 
of Mozart and the legend of the Wandering Jew. Six peasants from the village carried 
his casket to the near-by grave. See Jakob Wassermann: Bild, Kampf und Werk by 
Marta Karlweiss (second wife), Amsterdam, 1935, 472 pages. 

1 See The Letters of J. Wassermann to Frau Julie Wassermann. Edited by V. 
Grubwieser, translated by Phyllis and Trevor Blewitt, London, 1935. They show that 
he studied Keats, Rilke, Eulenberg, K. E. Franzos, Ellen Key, G. Hauptmann. 

18 See: The Oldest Biography of Spinoza by A. Wolf, 1927, pages 168, 192. 

In his “A Key to Wassermann,” Germanic Review, m1, 1, pp. 46-54, Albert W. 
Aron offers an incisive argument to prove that Wassermann was a searching expres- 
sionist. Does this do more, however, than suggest why his epic creations adopt this 
or that factual frame work? As to “searching,’’ no poet has ever achieved renown 


without searching. One of Hauptmann’s mots runs: “Ich suche, du suchst, er sucht, 
wir suchen, ihr sucht, sie suchen.” 
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German Romanticism despite the slight emphasis he laid on Wack- 
enroder, Tieck, A. W. Schlegel and Fouqué. But he certainly could 
not be assigned to Neo-Romanticism. 

(3) The influential people he knew: S. Fischer, H. Goldmann 
(who is alleged to have financed his travels in this country), F. Busoni, 
Thomas Mann, Schnitzler, F. Wedekind, R. Dehmel, Moritz Hei- 
mann, von Hofmannsthal, Beer-Hoffmann, Otto Brahm. 

(4) The writers who furnished him the needed facts; biographers, 
lawyers, historians. He claims that he studied history for four years 
in order to write Alexander in Babylon. But only in the case of Bula 
Matari does he append a sensible list of ‘‘Benutzte Quellen.” There is 
in very truth no orthodox reason why novelists should not always 
include two aids: A dependable register of the sources used, and a 
list of the characters included, precisely as the dramatist gives the 
Dramatis personae. 

(5) And, most important of all, the other creative writers, regard- 
less of time, creed, school, or race, whose works he imitated uncon- 
sciously, or studied by way of professional orientation. 

As to this last group a start, but no more, has been made. Anne- 
Liese Sell, in the first pretentious work*® of a purely scholarly nature 
to be written on Wassermann (it is an elaboration of her doctoral dis- 
sertation, the first one on him), sets down, tentatively, the following 
as his major progenitors: Plato, Kant, Buddha, Marcus Aurelius, 
Francis of Assisi, Paracelsus, Kepler, Luther, Spinoza, Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, Schiller, Goethe, Heine, Hélderlin, Kleist, Arnim, 
Brentano, Eichendorff, Immermann, von Hofmannsthal, George, 
Stucken, Dostoevski, Tolstoy, Gogol, Fielding, Thackeray, Dickens, 
G. B. Shaw, Conrad, Cervantes, and diverse writers from the Persian, 
French, and Scandinavian fields. Small wonder that she threw origi- 
nality to the winds and exclaimed: “Ein Dichter von ungeheurer Bele- 
senheit.”” But caution is necessary. 

There is Immermann. Wassermann wrote an essay” on his Miinch- 
hausen and took him to task for alluding to writers who are now for- 
gotten. This is correct; but Immermann was a Romanticist when writ- 
ing a century ago. The Romanticists were inordinately given to poet- 
izing other writers. In Miinchhausen, Immermann introduces even 


20 Das metaphysisch-realistische Weltbild Jakob Wassermanns, Berlin, 1932, 168 


pages. 
21 In Lebensdienst, Leipzig, 1928, 589 pages. Other writers treated here are Stucken, 


Goethe, C. F. Meyer, R. L. Stevenson. 
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the ‘‘bekannte Schriftsteller Immermann.” There was no gallant gen- 
jus behind it; it was so much arabesque, an almost nameless thing 
with which the Romanticists made merry and a conceit that still 
awaits, a century and more later, an interpreter. 

Was it a defense mechanism when Wassermann rebuked his own 
custom as indulged in by another? 

If the list seems heavy or incoherent, it is even more so in Woytich. 
Here is a novel on inflated greed, yet there are allusions to no fewer 
than forty-two artists and writers—a singular procedure in a case 
where the father was too parsimonious to buy a book, the mother 
afraid to be so daring, and the children seeking diversion through 
other channels. 

But Wassermann’s own life was singular. He harped without ceas- 
ing on Ibsen though he otherwise rarely alludes to dramatists and 
rarely went to the theatre. He had no sense of humor (except in the 
depiction of Crammon); he was utterly disinclined, or unable, to 
write apothegms. He confesses to have studied but one science, as- 
tronomy, yet he knew no mathematics. He offended the Jews by 
shouting that the ‘““‘Deutsch-Jude”’ was superior to the hyphenate of 
any other race. Everything he wrote after 1910 was written in a library 
that would do credit, as a collection, to a sizable community.” In the 
opening pages of Faber he describes the room occupied by Fleming: 
Books were on the shelves that reached to the ceiling, on the chairs, 
the table, the stove, the floor. Then follows this sentence: “Es war 
die Behausung eines Mannes, der in Biichern, mit Biichern, und von 
Biichern lebte.”’ That is autobiography. But with all his bookishness 
only one obnoxious case of near-lifting*® has been suggested: Of Das 
Gold von Caxamalca, it is said that “at least two-thirds . . . is ‘bor- 
rowed’ from W. H. Prescott’s The Conquest of Peru.” 

But Wassermann never wrote a novel on another writer, with 
that writer’s contemporaries as subsidiary characters, somewhat as 
W. M. von K6énigswinter did in 1873 (the year Wassermann was born) 
in his novel titled Das Haus der Brentano; and as half a thousand 
other Germans did before or have done since.™ 

* See Jakob Wassermann und seine Werke by Julie Wassermann-Speyer, 1925, 
photograph facing p. 120, and Bing oP. cit., photographs. 

% See “Oddities and Novelties for the German Literary Historian” by E. H. 
Zeydel, German Quarterly, rx, 4, pp. 168-71. But as to facts, Wassermann also took it 
easy in Caspar Hauser. See also “William H. Prescott and Jakob Wassermann” by 
Arpad Steiner, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxi, pp. 555-59. 


* See the present writer’s “Poets as Heroes of Epic and Dramatic Works in 
German Literature,” Modern Philology, x11, 2, 65-99 and xu, 5, 297-311. 
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Such turning of the tables was, to a degree, a fashion set by the 
Romanticists. It was they who alluded to other writers in their fiction, 
as E. T. A. Hoffmann in Kater Murr. Wassermann’s exploitation of 
Johann Peter Uz in Sturreganz was a mere intimation as to what he 
might do along this line. But he restricted himself to the allusions, or 
employed a mask that becomes a reality only to the informed and 
observing, or perpetuated the secret until he himself confessed. This 
was the case with the triple marriages, two with sisters, on the part of 
Daniel Nothafft, the hero of Gansemdnnchen. One year before his 
death Wassermann explained, unabashed, that he based the affairs 
on the married life of Gottfried August Biirger. 


IV 

Wassermann had but little patience with literary historians; but 
let us see, briefly, how they have disposed of him, remembering al- 
ways that his case was unique. He married a woman, Julie Speyer, 
lived with her for twenty years, had children by her, and then entered 
into a friendly divorce. She wrote a book about him, not profound but 
informative enough, respectful, gracious, kindly. He then married 
another woman, Marta Karlweiss, had a child by her, and died. She 
wrote a book about him, longer than the other and more valuable be- 
cause of its liberal citations from his letters and diaries. Two lives by 
two wives! It is an isolated and generally noteworthy situation, be- 
cause Wassermann does not allude to women writers and had at most 
census interest™ in them. 

Moreover, as a young man, close to ruin, he is saved by Ernst von 
Wolzogen who made him his secretary. Then, about 1905, having 
achieved a little fame, Thomas Mann befriended him, called him by 
his baptismal name, wrote a foreword to the study by his second wife, 
and praised the novelist in him. It may have been, as Fr. Schlegel 
averred, a sign of mediocrity to be praised by Goethe; but to be com- 
mended by Thomas Mann, in his own field, is as reasonable proof of 
superiority as rivalry can make safe or judgment sound. 

Yet Wassermann received, while struggling, odd treatment from 
the standard historians of German letters. Theobald Ziegler and 

8 In his Literat oder Mythos und Persénlichkeit, Leipzig, 1910, 81 pp., Wassermann 
says there have been “nur zwei oder drei Falle in der ganzen Geistesgeschichte” where 
a woman was more than an unproductive, unimaginative “Literat schlechthin.” If he 
admired woman at all it was as an artist, say, as a danseuse. 


© Die geistigen und sozialen Strémungen Deutschlands im 19ten Jahrhundert. Berlin, 
1911, 
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Robert Riemann” never mention him. Fr. von der Leyen,”* though he 
lauds Wassermann as the co-creator of the psychological novel, finds 
Wahnschaffe excessively ‘‘up to date” (the words are his). Hans Nau- 
mann”® gives him six pages, compares him to Werfel and Hasenclever, 
and concludes, as does Soergel, that it was Wassermann’s mission to 
search for the new man. Friedrich Kummer*® devotes three words to 
him, Bartels*! lets him in, because he has to, but lets him out with the 
remark that he belongs to the “‘Jiidische Dekadence.” 

These historians wrote, however, before Wassermann had achieved 
the fame we now associate with his name. And yet, one would have 
looked for more from them, certainly from Alfred Biese.*? Writing 
about 1909, Biese argued that Austria had been Wassermann’s 
undoing, and that “eine Uberfiille von Gestalten verwischt die Grund- 
idee.” This is nof true. 

As to French historians, Félix Bertaux® takes it right easy. He 
admits that Wassermann knew Balzac, Dickens, Dostoevski, Eugene 
Sue, Vidocq, and Cardinal de Retz. This is staying close to home— 
but we have here first of all a problem in translation. 

Bertaux’s “‘il sait aussi brouter dans les faits-divers” is rendered 
by Trounstine, ‘‘He was not ashamed to browse in the scandal columns 
of the newspapers.” Bertaux: “‘...a emprunté aux chroniques, aux 
faits-divers, aux mémoires policiers . . .”’ Trounstine: ‘‘Wassermann 
took his material from the newspapers, from underground chronicles 
...” Bertaux: “‘... usant de tous les ingrédients du feuilleton... .” 
Trounstine: “‘...employed all the ingredients of cheap news- 
paper fiction.”’ All this overworks the ‘‘newspaper”’ idea, and over- 
emphasizes the underworld, so far as English language readers are 
concerned. Wassermann was no pulp writer, no Theodore Dreiser, 
no daily addict, in his reading. 


’ 


7 Das 19te Jahrhundert der deutschen Literatur, Leipzig, 1912. 

8 Deutsche Dichtung in neuer Zeit, Jena, 1912. 

9 Die Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, 1923. 

9 Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19ten Jahrhunderts, 1909. 

3t Handbuch zur Literaturgeschichte, 1909. 

® Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 1911. 

Soergel incidentally, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 1911, was really the first to 
give Wassermann reasonably full and fair treatment. Wassermann himself, writing in 
Die Literatur, xxv1, 1923, said that there is no such thing, in Germany, as a history of 
literature, that those we have are mere pretense. It was here that he set up Arnim’s 
Kronenwiichter as the greatest of all historical novels in German literature. 

% Panorama de la littérature allemande contemporaine, Paris, 1928. It was brought 
out in New York in the translation of J. J. Trounstine. 
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Wassermann was monolingual, in his general reading. He could not 
possibly have waded through the columns of dailies published in 
languages he could not read, and in which cracker-barrel gossip 
anent pent-house scandals is not printed. Bertaux must be disallowed. 
While in Munich, Wassermann did have the morose habit of going to 
the morgue to look on the faces of the new dead, and there are too 
many funerals and too many fires in his works. But even these snip- 
pets would have been got, not by “browsing” but by roaming.* 

V 

And Wassermann’s sources? Before attempting to go behind the 
curtain of this creative genius who had so much to say about his 
‘“innere Landschaft,” it is necessary to set up a delimiting standard. 
In a very real sense, the sources of Faust are the legend, the Bible, 
and such scattered reading on theology, mythology, geology, finance, 
mummery, and aviation as Goethe might have done on any one 
bright day. In another sense, the sources of Faust are virtually all the 
vivifying incidents in Goethe’s life from womb to tomb—and his in- 
born ability to create a Faust. It is even so with Wassermann. But let 
us confine ourselves to the thin clue scented from his punctuation, 
and the other writers—a veritable omnibus—to whom he refers but 
from whom he does not quote. 

As to punctuation, Wassermann’s is close, eloquent. His works 
read as though they were written to be delivered, recited on behalf of 
an urgent cause. For Germany this is novel. Until recently she has not 
been noted for her public speakers. Luther orated against Rome, Les- 
sing against Paris, but stirring orators over there have been rare. 
Could we fancy Gustav Freytag rousing the multitudes to direct ac- 
tion by an oration? His punctuation is open, restrained; Wassermann’s 
close, oratorical. If Schiller is Germany’s most oratorical dramatist, 
Wassermann is one of her most eloquent novelists. 

His punctuation is such as obtained in England® during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, and such as obtains in France 
today, with whose writers, in either case, he conceded familiarity. 


4 The sober, but oft-forgotten fact is, pure truth and sound judgment can hardly 
be expected in one-man histories covering thirteen centuries and four thousand writers. 
The present is apt to leave the objective dimmed, the perspective blurred. By be- 
moaning the “Obcrlehrerton” of the traditional manuals, Wassermann merely be- 
trayed the fact that it had never been his fortune to take a course in literature. 

* For English punctuation, see The German Language by R. Priebsch and W. E. 
Collinson, New York, 1938. 
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Did they influence him along stylistic lines? He learned his technique 
by observation—it is doubtful whether he ever read a paragraph on 
punctuation after leaving the grades. 

Goethe remarked more than once that punctuation was some- 
thing he could not ‘“‘erlernen.’’ Wassermann’s was an inherent part of 
his story-telling genius. In Lebensdienst, he has an essay on reading. 
After stressing the colossal amount of reading he has had to do, he 
says: “Lesen heiSt fiir mich Wort fiir Wort lesen... mit all den 
Interpunktionen, die gleichsam den Rahmen der Bilder darstellen.” 
Goethe was so inconstant in his punctuation that subsequent editors 
have been forced to emend it, even that of Faust.2* Wassermann 
watched over his with the care that would attest his intended mean- 
ing. 

And his allusions to other writers. This is a problem in com- 
parative literature, wooed already but not won. In his first published 
novel, Melusine,*” written when barely twenty, he refers to Franz 
Schubert, Dante, Shakespeare, Marco Polo, and the artists Hobbema 
and Horstik. And this in a love yarn of less than 40,000 words! How 
could he have known anything about, say, Dante and Hobbema? 
Did he give himself private lessons during the year he was enslaved 
in the Army, in the barracks at Wiirzburg? Is each reference only a 
show-off? He perpetuated the plan—reference without quotation— 
down to his last, to Kerkhoven, in which he refers to so many, but re- 
mains as always, silent on Lessing. The allusions of Sinclair Lewis in 
Main Street, of Paul Leicester Ford in Janice Meredith, of Thomas 
Wolfe in The Web and the Rock, are natural. Wassermann’s are not. 

The allusions in Erwin Reiner are natural. Its characters are 
polyglot; they fetch in Mezzofanti, the philologist alleged to have 
known fifty-eight languages (there are hardly that many in the world, 
as opposed to dialects, but Wassermann was unschooled). And the 
familiar writers are introduced, while Petronius, Montesquieu, Kotze- 
bue, Lenau, Novalis, Lafcadio Hearn—a grotesque fraternity—are ex- 
ploited with grace. 

Did he commit himself as to his sources and method? In Mein 
Weg als Deutscher und Jude, pages 55-59, he makes a sweeping state- 
ment. After showing that Heine introduced that foul ism, “‘feuilleton- 
ism,” he claims that he cured himself by reading Goethe, Hélderlin, 


% See lines 11, 884-87. 
7 The story has nothing to do with the chap-book. Melusine Mirbeth swaggers 
along unti] her exit, a six-cylinder revolver in her hand-bag. 
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Morike. His friends told him that if he wished to align himself with 
those who were at once Hebrew and Germanic, why not Felix Mendels- 
sohn or Borne or Rahel or Disraeli or Lassalle or Marx, or the greatest 
of them all, Spinoza? He says: Yes, but there was also in them both 
“Lockung und Gefahr.” 

He concludes by remarking that it would take him too far afield 
to name all the writers concerned with his origins from Cervantes and 
Turgenev and Dostoevski, from Dickens, Thackeray, Richardson, 
Balzac to Gottfried Keller, Gotthelf, Arnim, Kleist. The list is familiar 
from his own fiction. 

His most serviceable confession is in his Selbsibetrachtungen 
(109 pages, 1933) one year before his death. There he admits that he 
searched hard, long, and wide in the ‘‘Meisterwerke der Weltliteratur 
nach den Gesetzen. . . .”” He pays his unrestrained tribute to Hamsun, 
tells of his informative experience as a reader in the Langen Verlag, 
ascribes uncommon influence to the Wahlverwandtschaften, says that 
in his sixteenth year he read nothing but the Bible, Schopenhauer, 
Shakespeare, read between the ages of eight and twelve Don Quixote 
seven times, confesses that it was the reading of Van Gogh’s letters 
that moved him to write Wahnschaffe, remarks that his native Fuerth 
was “‘so trostlos wie im Mittelwesten,” found the living conditions 
of the Jews in the Bronx indescribably bad, says he owes an unpayable 
debt to Arne Garborg fcr his Miide Seelen (‘‘Traette Maend’’), con- 
tends that he wrote Adam Urbas nineteen times before it suited him. 
It is all as complete an admission of indebtedness to colleagues, a few 
living but many more dead, as German literature knows.** 

A study on Wassermann’s method, origins, and sources other than 
his diaries would prove that newspapers, memoirs, and world records 
played a role, even if adventitious, in his creative life and work. It 
would also prove that for conceded leanings on others, he is without 
either model or imitator among the four (or five) thousand known to 
and recorded in the standard manuals of his native literature. In 
Bula Matari,*® page 72, he says in connection with David Livingstone: 

38 Wassermann was patently inspired by many not mentioned in the preceding 
pages. We think, by way of illustration, of Shelley, whom he refers to repeatedly, 
— S. Liptzin makes no reference to the fact in his competent Shelley in Germany, 

39 By way of indicating the basic trend in Wassermann interest, the following bibli- 
ography (it omits all reviews and popular essays), covering the ground to the appearance 
of Blankenagel’s treatise, is appended: 


Melusine, 1st. ed., in Columbia Library, with Wassermann’s dedication, in his 
own hand, to Stefan Steinlein. 
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“Gréfe macht den, der sie anschaut, klein.” It is a change rung on 
Matt. 5: 3-16, Beati mundo corde, quoniam ipsi Deum videbunt. 


ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 
New York 





Melusine, Querido Verlag, Amsterdam, 1938, in N. Y. Public Library. 

“Die Kunst der Erzaihlung,” edited by G. Brandes, in Die Literatur, vu, with 
illustrations from or of Homer, Rembrandt, Cervantes, Dante, Boccaccio, Balzac, 
G. Keller, Tolstoy. 

Das Prinzip der Wahrheit in Jakob Wassermanns Werken, edited by Irmgard Bam- 
berg, Marburg, 1934. Written under Harry Maync, it is the second Wassermann 
dissertation. 

Jakob Wassermann und Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer by Erika M. Meyer, University 
of Wisconsin, the third dissertation on Wassermann. 

Wassermann: Sein Kampf um Wahrheit, by Walther Goldstein, Leipzig, 1929. 

“Jakob Wassermann zu seinem 50. Geburtstag,” by Hans Aufricht, in Die Neue 
Rundschau, xxiv, 1923, pages 227-36. Treats Wassermann’s repetitions. 

“Kindheits-und Jugenderinnerungen: Aus einem nachgelassenen unverdffentlich- 
ten Jugend-Roman Jakob Wassermanns.” In Mass und Wert. u, 4, pp. 419-36, 1939. 

“Dostojevsky et Wassermann”’ by Eleanor Frankle, in Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée, January 1939, pp. 43-64. 

“Jakob Wassermann” by Leo Ehlen, Mitteilungen der Bonner Literarischen 
Gesellschaft, x, 4, 1915-16. 

“Jakob Wassermann” by Franz Servaes, in Das Literarische Echo, x1x, 1911. 
Shows influence of Goethe. 

“Der Fall Maurizius” by Viktor Zuckerkandl, in Die Neue Rundschau, tv, 1928. 

The Modern German Novel by H. W. Hewett-Thayer, Boston, 1924, pp. 262-71. 
Holds St. Francis to have been the inspiration for titular hero of Wahnschaffe. 

Contemporary European Writers by William A. Drake, 1928. Wassermann pp. 
214-21. Contains selected but limited list of writers who may have influenced Wasser- 
mann. 

Die Idee der Gerechtigheit im Werke Jakob Wassermanns by Werner Bohn, Paris, 
1937, 128 pages. Doctoral dissertation, submitted at Dijon. Bibliography’s main value 
lies in the number of works on Wassermann in French. This is the fourth Ph.D. thesis 
Wassermann has thus far motivated. 











HAWTHORNE AND THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


ALTHOUGH virtually every biographer and critic of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne comments on the romancer’s familiarity with Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, no extended study has been made of the Hawthorne- 
Bunyan relationship. I propose here briefly to suggest the nature and 
importance of this relationship in terms of the Bunyan influence upon 
Hawthorne’s literary manner and temper of mind. 

Hawthorne was given his first book to read when he was four years 
old: it was The Pilgrim’s Progress; read and re-read often, it was, ac- 
cording to his son, the one work of fiction which impressed him most 
profoundly.! It is the only book to which Hawthorne alludes consist- 
ently throughout his writing: he notes the English stiles and foot- 
paths, which remind him of “the passage in Bunyan about Christian 
and Hopeful going astray by a by-path into the grounds of Giant 
Despair’’;? describing Greenwich Fair, he says, “the scene reminded 
me of Bunyan’s description of Vanity Fair’’;? he calls the rags and 
rubbish carried by poor English women “a heap of filthy stuff anal- 
ogous to Christian’s bundle of sin.’”* In his sketches, a coxcomb’s 
trousers are like Christian’s garments; the manse, where guests fall 
asleep, is like the Enchanted Ground where Christian and Hopeful 
are tempted to drowse; and a muddy place is, of course, a slough of 
despond.’ Obviously Bunyan’s work is fixed deep in the writer’s 
memory. 

Aside from these frequent casual allusions, there are extended 
references to the old allegorist and his work which reveal Hawthorne’s 
respect for both. Placed in an imaginary hall of literary fame is “Bun- 
yan, moulded of homeliest clay, but instinct with celestial fire.’ In 
“The Virtuoso’s Collection” there is this appropriate tribute: 


Walking carelessly onward, I had nearly fallen over a huge bundle, like a 
pedlar’s pack, done up in sack-cloth and very securely strapped and corded. 


1 Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne Reading (Cleveland, 1902), pp. 14, 19-23. Ina 
review of Bunyan’s collected works (where he mentions “the human interest” in the 
Puritan’s allegory), Hawthorne quotes from Mr. Badman, but notes that “the Pilgrim’s 
Progress alone retains its popularity”; he apparently considers this work Bunyan’s 
single masterpiece. The review is in Arlin Turner’s Hawthorne as Editor (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1941), p. 221. 

2 The English Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart (New York, 1941), p. 88. 

3 The Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1900), x1, 347. Unless otherwise 
noted all primary Hawthorne references are to this (The Old Manse) edition, and will 
be identified simply by Writings. 

4 Ibid., p. 418. 
5 [bid., 1, 24; tv, 38; m1, 26. 
6 [bid., tv, 241. 
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Hawthorne and “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 157 
“Tt is Christian’s burden of sin,’’ said the virtuoso. 
“QO, pray let us open it!” cried I. “For many a year I have longed to 
know its contents.” 
“Look into your own conscience and memory,’ 
“You will there find a list of whatever it contains.’’? 


’ 


replied the virtuoso. 


A complementary passage appears in “‘The Hall of Fantasy”: in the 
hall’s observatory the visitor sees “that wonderful perspective glass, 
through which the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains showed 
Christian the fax-off gleam of the celestial city.”’* F. O. Matthiessen 
points out “the extraordinary frequency with which memories of 
Pilgrim’s Progress asserted themselves when Hawthorne was creating 
his most intense crises,’”’® and he cites four such memories: from The 
Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, The Blithedale Romance, 
and “Ethan Brand.” Chillingworth is described as having a light in 
his eyes “‘like one of those gleams of ghastly fire which darted from 
Bunyan’s awful doorway in the hill-side”’; when Clifford and Hepzibah 
fly from the house of the seven gables, where Judge Pyncheon has 
died, Clifford calls out to make haste, ‘‘or he will start up, like Giant 
Despair in pursuit of Christian and Hopeful, and catch us yet!”; 
and finally both the downfall of Hollingsworth and that of Ethan 
Brand are symbolized by the opening in the earth near the Delectable 
Mountains: “from the very gate of heaven there is a by-way to the 
pit.”?° Hawthorne’s familiarity with Bunyan and the seriousness with 
which he takes Bunyan’s allegory are evident. These frequent and 
notable allusions suggest that the familiarity is that of the artist for 
one of his masters. And the case for Bunyan as an important source 
and influence on Hawthorne’s art is strengthened by comparison both 
of general characteristics and of particular passages in each. 

One of the techniques in Bunyan’s writing which is most memo- 
rable is his use of striking names to characterize: Mr. Worldly-wise- 
man, Mr. By-ends, Madam Bubble.“It is likely that such Bunyan 
characters are a source of Hawthorne’s sense for name sound and 
significance.’ When he abandons the Medbournes, Killegrews, and 
Wycherlys, the names Hawthorne chooses are likely to be meaningful: 
Faith in ““Young Goodman Brown”; Chillingworth, whose imperson- 
ality and awful coldness are paradoxically symbolized by Bunyan’s 


7 Ibid., v, 346. 

8 Tbid., 1v, 249. 

* American Renaissance (New York, 1941), p. 273. 

0 Writings, vit (Blithedale), 348; cf. “Ethan Brand,” m1, 114. 
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hell-fire, in The Scarlet Letter, and Pearl in the same book; Dr. Grim- 
shawe, the “grim doctor,” who was originally named Etheredge, 
then Ormskirk ;4 Ichabod Pigsnort in ““The Great Carbuncle’; the al- 
coholic Portsoaken, mysterious, mad, and prophetic Sybil, and 
lovely natural Rose, in Septimius Felton. Even such a name as Dim- 
mesdale (suggesting weakness) has an overtone peculiarly fitting to 
its bearer. An examination of one of the tales will reveal the subtlety 
of meaning involved in Hawthorne’s names. In “The Lily’s Quest” 
two young lovers, Adam Forrester and Lilias Fay, seek to build a 
temple of happiness, an Eden, in beautiful natural surroundings. The 
significance of the name Adam is apparent. Forrester suggests the 
pastoral ideal of natural simplicity, and Fay the idea of a fairy. Lilias 
is called Lily, a name which introduces flower symbolism, a connota- 
tion of natural beauty and at the same time of death; she dies at the 
end of the tale and it is only in death that the two lovers are united. 
The name Lilias may be meant, too, as a memory of Lilith, Adam’s 
first wife. The complex symbolism of the story, then, depends here, 
as it does very largely in Bunyan’s allegory, upon the tags. The sensi- 
tivity of Hawthorne to names and his desire to make them fitting, 
even to label his characters, are not surprising in an artist whose 
reading and boyhood were filled with such nobly and significantly 
named persons as Valiant, Faithful, and Christian. 

This interest in names as labels is one distinguishing sign of 
allegory. Both Bunyan and Hawthorne write in the allegorical mode; 
they write narratives in which observations on life and ethical ideas 
and, more important, on the nature of the human being in general, 
are set forth through significant figures and situations. But neither 
is interested in the general at the expense of the particular. The best 
writing of each is human centered. It treats ideas or allegorical cate- 
gories in terms of persons and personal traits rather than using char- 
acters simply to embody concepts. Hawthorne’s romances are alle- 
gorical only in the sense that they imply ethical generalizations. Some 
of his tales are simple or Spenserian allegories based on personifica- 
tion of complete abstractions: “The Sister Years’ and “Little Daffy- 
downdilly,” for instance, personify the years and Labor. But there 
are also examples in Hawthorne of a kind of allegorical figure which 
appears in Bunyan and which might be called personal projection. 
Just as Giant Despair in The Pilgrim’s Progress is Christian’s despair 


" Jbid., xv, 383; Julian Hawthorne’s note. 
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projected as a ferocious adversary, the serpent in Hawthorne’s “Ego- 
tism”’ is Roderick Elliston’s sinful self-obsession projected as a serpent 
gnawing at his own breast.” And as Shame, the figure who tempts 
Bunyan’s Faithful to give up his pilgrimage, is Faithful’s own shame, 
so Sorrow, Guilt, and Shame, the figures conjured up in Hawthorne’s 
sketch ‘““The Haunted Mind,” are your own sorrow, guilt, and shame. 
This kind of figure, the projection, illustrates the primarily human 
and immediate interest of the two allegorists; the parallels suggest 
the similarity of their artistic conceptions. 

A more striking parallel is that between the passage in Bunyan 
which tells of Little-faith’s adventure, and Hawthorne’s story ““Fancy’s 
Show Box.” The Hawthorne story commences: “What is guilt? A 
stain upon the soul.”* And it continues to illustrate the subject, 
showing a venerable old man, Mr. Smith, confronted by the figures 
of Fancy, Memory, and Conscience. Fancy introduces pictures of evil 
actions once contemplated by Mr. Smith, and of their imagined re- 
sults. Memory reads the records of his sinful thoughts, the desires 
which might have caused these scenes to be facts. And then ‘“‘Con- 
science unveils her face, and strikes a dagger to the heart of Mr. 
Smith. Though not a death-blow, the torture was extreme.’ At 
last the old man is left alone, but “‘his heart still seemed to fester with 
the venom of the dagger.’ Compare this with The Pilgrim’s Progress: 
Little-faith is confronted by Faint-heart, Mistrust, and Guilt; Faint- 
heart demands his purse (his “riches,’”’ or his grace, comparable to 
Mr. Smith’s peace of mind), Mistrust proceeds to take it, and “Guilt, 
with a great club that was in his hand, strook Little-faith on the head, 
and with that blow fell’d him flat to the ground, where he lay bleeding 
as one that would bleed to death.’”* It is Mr. Smith’s conscience, aided 


® Randall Stewart’s “Hawthorne and The Faerie Queene” (PQ, xu, 196-206) 
makes a case for Spenser’s influence on Hawthorne in this and other stories. But if the 
source of this embodiment is Spenser, the use made of it is Bunyan-like. The snake 
involves not only the symbol of an idea (as Spenser’s Envy, in whose bosom is a ser- 
pent); it is real in relation to a human being and is a projection of his personality; it 
gives pain to Roderick Elliston, and is at last exorcised by him. As Austin Warren points 
out in regard to Stewart’s article, Bunyan as well as Spenser “could have provided 
Hawthorne with his moral allegory” (Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1934), p. 
Ixxxviii). The emphasis in the case of Bunyan is on the personal and pragmatic (rather 
than the abstract) moral consideration. 

3 Writings, 1, 297. 

4 Tbid., p. 301. 

4 Tbid., p. 304. 

% The Pilgrim’s Progress; Grace Abounding ... ed. Edmund Venables (Oxford, 
1900), pp. 115-18. All Bunyan references are to this volume. 
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by his fancy and memory, which strikes him, just as it is Little-faith’s 
guilt, aided by his faintheartedness and mistrust, which injures him. 
The stories are singularly alike in conception and execution; plainly 
this parallel is too complete to be accidental. 

The most convincing proof of a Bunyan influence on Hawthorne is 

found in such parallels. Whether he was himself always aware of them 
or not, these echoes show Hawthorne’s indebtedness to Bunyan for 
dramatic ideas and terms. In A Study of Hawthorne George Parsons 
Lathrop indicates several of these “‘direct links” between the two 
writers.'? He compares the scene in the Palace Beautiful when Chris- 
tiana is shown Eve’s apple and Jacob’s ladder, with “‘A Virtuoso’s 
Collection,” where Shelley’s skylark, Hebe’s cup, and the steed 
Rosinante are exhibited. And he presents as ‘‘the most powerful sug- 
gestion of kinship between the two imaginations’’* a passage in The 
Scarlet Letter which describes Dimmesdale, returning from his inter- 
view in the woods with Hester, tempted ‘‘to do some strange, wild, 
wicked thing or other.”’ The minister desires to utter blasphemies, to 
whisper an insidious argument against the immortality of the soul 
to an old grandam he meets (but she mistakes his words for encourage- 
ments and he leaves her with what seems like ‘‘the shine of the celestial 
city on her face’: another Bunyan allusion), to teach wicked words to 
a group of children, to shake hands with a drunken seaman and in- 
dulge with him in cursing.!® These temptations are compared with 
those of Christian in the Valley of the Shadow of Death: 
Just when he was come over against the mouth of the burning Pit, one of the 
wicked ones got behind him, and stept up softly to him, and whisperingly 
suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily thought had 
proceeded from his own mind.”° 


Lathrop suggests no further parallels; but, as I shall point out, there 
are several more possible ones. 

A distinct parallel exists, to cite an extended instance, between 
“The Great Carbuncle” and parts of the Bunyan allegory. Haw- 
thorne’s pilgrims of the carbuncle, so-called, are introduced resting 
on one of the Crystal Hills, where they have built a hut. Similarly 
Christian, on his journey, sleeps in an arbor halfway up the Hill 
Difficulty. Christian is seeking the Celestial City on Mount Zion. The 


‘7 Boston, 1886, pp. 72-73. 

18 Tbid. 

19 Writings, v1, 315-20. 

20 The Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 60. 
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Pilgrims of the carbuncle seek their gem high in the White Mountains. 
Among Hawthorne’s pilgrims is a man wearing spectacles; he scoffs 
at the others when asked what he means to do with the carbuncle if he 
finds it: 

“The Great Carbuncle!” answered the Cynic, with ineffable scorn. ““Why, 
you blockhead, there is no such thing in rerum natura. I have come three 
thousand miles, and am resolved to set my foot on every peak of these 
mountains, and poke my head into every chasm, for the sole purpose of 


demonstrating to the satisfaction of any man one whit less an ass than thyself, 
that the Great Carbuncle is all a humbug!’ 


This is the Cynic speaking to Matthew, the simple pilgrim; and now 
compare Atheist speaking to Christian about the Celestial City: 
I laugh to see what ignorant persons you are, to take upon you so tedious a 
journey; and yet are like to have nothing but your travel for your paines. 

Chr. Why man? Do you think we shall not be received? 

Atheist. Received! There is not such a place as you Dream of, in all this 
world. 

Chr. But there is in the World to come. 

Atheist. When I was at home in mine own countrey, I heard as you now 
affirm, and from that hearing went out to see, and have been seeking this City 
these twenty years; But find no more of it, than I did the first day I set out.” 


But Christian recalls to Hopeful that they have seen the gate of the 
city from the Delectable Mountains. Atheist cannot see because of a 
fault in his vision, a lack of faith; and Hawthorne’s Cynic cannot see 
for the same reason: he wears the dimming spectacles of doubt. When 
Hawthorne’s pilgrims of the carbuncle reach their destination they 
find that the gem is imbedded in the brow of a cliff, where it shines 
above them as the Celestial City shines above Bunyan’s pilgrims, like 
the sun. As Christian and Hopeful are separated from the city by a 
river, so Matthew and Hannah, Hawthorne’s pilgrims, are separated 
from the carbuncle’s height by the enchanted lake, the name of which 
is reminiscent of the Enchanted Ground over which the Bunyan 
characters must pass. The last two trials in The Pilgrim’s Progress 
are thus suggested in one feature. All these details, along with the 
emphasis in the story upon terrain and the difficulties of the pilgrims, 
suggest that Hawthorne is largely indebted to Bunyan here. 

There are other treatments by Hawthorne of the pilgrimage 
theme. “The Man of Adamant” is one. Richard Digby, its protago- 


*1 Writings, 1, 210. 
® The Pilgrim’s Progress, pp. 123-24. 
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nist, might be taken either as an extreme version or as a parody of 
Christian. He leaves the world in order to find personal salvation, be- 
lieving that he alone has found the true way and that the rest of man- 
kind is damned. His journey, like Christian’s leads, him into the wil- 
derness. At last he stops at a remote cave which enters into a rocky 
hill. In a conscious parody the narrow wicket-gate through which 
Christian must go might be represented by this cave’s entrance, small 
and inaccessible. Strait is the gate and narrow is the way for Christian, 
though neither is so exclusive as Richard Digby’s gate and cave, nor 
so obscure and difficult of entrance (“Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you” is also Bunyan’s text). But the opening into the hill sug- 
gests, too, the by-way to the pit: the narrow way may in reality lead 
away from life and salvation and to isolation, selfishness, and death. 
Thus it is with Hawthorne’s Digby, who says, “Of a truth, the only 
way to heaven leadeth through the narrow entrance of this cave,— 
and I alone have found it.” Hawthorne, in representing aspects of 
the Puritan character which he found evil—the tendencies toward 
narrowness, denial of and isolation from common humanity—echoes 
the passages which hint of those Puritan traits in Bunyan. 
Occasionally the romances, too, can be cited as showing the Bun- 
yan influence. If the Dimmesdale temptation in The Scarlet Letter isa 
parallel to the temptation of Christian, another possible echo passage 
in the story occurs when Hester and her daughter Pearl enter the 
governor’s house, where old goodman Wilson attempts to catechize 
Pearl. Similarly Christiana (in the second part of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress), a virtual antithesis to Hester, enters the porter’s lodge with her 
children; and her son James is catechized by Prudence, who asks 
“Come, James, canst thou tell me who made thee?”’ James replies 
properly to this standard first question, ‘‘God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost.’ Hester Prynne’s Pearl is not so well 
behaved. When she is asked, ‘“‘Canst thou tell me, my child, who made 
thee?” she first refuses to reply and then at last announces that she 
was not made but plucked from a wild rose bush.* The significance of 
Pearl’s shocking rejoinder, suggesting that she is a child not of God 
but of nature, is emphasized by the contrast with the good child in the 
old Puritan allegory. Bunyan echoes in The Scarlet Letter, though, 
are not so evident as might be expected. In this romance Hawthorne 





%3 Writings, 1, 229. 
4 The Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 207. 
% Writings, v1, 158-59. 
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is at his most conscious and subtle pitch of artistry. The sombre tone 
and preoccupation with sin and suffering, even more than these pos- 
sible echo passages, suggest his affinity with the Puritan allegorist. 

In The House of the Seven Gables, too, it is theme more than specific 
parallel passages which suggests the importance of Bunyan’s influence. 
But as Matthiessen points out, the moment of dramatic tension when 
Clifford and Hepzibah are escaping from the house and Judge Pyn- 
cheon is heightened by a Bunyan allusion: Clifford compares the 
Judge to Giant Despair in pursuit of the pilgrims. By extension the 
house itself, belonging to the old Judge and to the past of pride and 
evil, which he represents, would be a Doubting Castle. And while it 
would be absurd to force a strict analogy, the extension is appropriate. 
The Bunyan themes of doubt and despair fit well into Hawthorne’s 
story. It is uncertainty, doubt about his place in the world, which 
makes Clifford yearn to jump from his window into the street, into the 
lifestream of common humanity. The isolation of Clifford and Hepzi- 
bah—they are like ghosts, as Clifford says—is symbolized in the dun- 
geon-like gloom of the house, which is in this sense as much a projec- 
tion of personal despair and doubt as Bunyan’s Doubting Castle. The 
feeling of conflict between the present and the dead past, with its 
guilts and fears, is summed up by Holgrave. “Shall we never, never 
get rid of this past?” he asks Phoebe. ‘“‘It lies upon the present like a 
giant’s dead body!’”6 His figure of the present as a giant compelled 
to waste its strength carrying the burden of the past sin and evil is 
typically Bunyan-like, and it suggests the main theme of the romance, 
which is also the theme of the Giant Despair incident: the escape from 
that natural enslavement to the doubt and sorrow which past sin, 
original sin, forces upon man. The later allusion and the appropriate- 
ness of the theme both add plausibility to the suggestion that Hol- 
grave’s remark about the giant is an echo of Bunyan’s Giant Despair 
concept. 

The sketch which reveals most clearly Hawthorne’s respect for 
Bunyan is, of course, ‘“The Celestial Railroad.” It is a pastiche upon 
the story of Christian’s journey and a satire on easy and fashionable 
religion; and according to Moncure Conway it is “the finest tribute 
ever paid to Bunyan’s genius.’”’ The story, told in Bunyan’s terms, 
presents Emersonian optimism in a totally unsympathetic frame- 
work. The trip to the Celestial City is to be made not with difficulty, 


% Tbid., vir, 264. 
"1 Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (London, 1890), p. 73. 
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as in Bunyan’s day, but easily; it is undertaken by railroad, thus 
avoiding temptation and trials. And now the travelling companion is 
not Faithful or Hopeful but a Mister Smooth-it-away. The slough of 
despond is passed over on a bridge ‘‘of elegant construction, but some- 
what too slight, as I imagined, to sustain any considerable weight”; 
and its precarious foundation is constructed of “books of morality, 
volumes of French philosophy and German rationalism; tracts, ser- 
mons, and essays of modern clergymen: extracts from Plato, Con- 
fucius, and various Hindoo sages.’** The wicket-gate of Bunyan, 
which “by its inconvenient narrowness, was a great obstruction to 
the traveller of liberal mind and expansive stomach” has been re- 
placed by a spacious station house.*® Giving out convenient tickets, 
rather than the old rolls of parchment, is an evangelist accused by 
some of being an impostor. The details of The Pilgrim’s Progress are 
thus repeated one by one: Christian’s burden, now deposited in the 
baggage car; the subjects of Prince Beelzebub, formerly the enemies 
of Bunyan’s pilgrims but employed now by the railroad; Greatheart, 
Christiana’s protector, unreconciled to these innovations and gone off 
to the Celestial City; Apollyon himself, chief engineer of the line, and 
still persecuting the old-fashioned pilgrims, to the delight of the 
modern travellers; the Interpreter’s house, where the railroad does 
not stop; the Hill Difficulty with a railroad tunnel through it now and 
the Valley of Humiliation with a railroad span over it; the Palace 
Beautiful, avoided by modern pilgrims, and its maidens, Prudence, 
Piety, and Charity, now thought old and old-fashioned maids; the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, artificially illuminated; the cave of the 
giants Pope and Pagan now haunted by the impalpable Giant Trans- 
cendentalist; and Vanity Fair, where pilgrims are welcomed and 
churches and ministers fashionable now. But as for the Celestial City, 
the railroad never arrives there; and the alternative fire and brim- 
stone hell is considered an ancient delusion. Each of the important 
features of Christian’s pilgrimage is included, changed to conform 
with contemporary religion. Even the method used for presenting 
the satire is Bunyan’s method: the whole sketch is represented as a 
dream. All the gloom and the fire and the brimstone are here. Vanity 
Fair, where a young man lays out part of his fortune in purchasing 
diseases, where a pretty girl barters her pure heart for a defaced one, 
where the crowds buy laurel and myrtle, and where conscience, 


*8 Writings, tv, 260. 
29 Tbid., 261. 
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happiness, and public office are offered for sale, is a typical Hawthorne 
elaboration of Bunyan’s Vanity Fair, where houses, lands, kingdoms, 
pleasures, and delights make up a part of the merchandise sold. The 
world symbolized by Vanity Fair has become a less savage and more 
genteel one, but it is pictured as being basically just as vain and 
empty. “The Celestial Railroad,” as a sustained conscious echo of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, is Hawthorne’s artistic acknowledgment of his 
spiritual and technical predecessor: the one such acknowledgement he 
makes of another writer’s influence. 

Hawthorne, like Bunyan, is concerned with introspection ex- 
pressed in allegory. He insists upon Bunyan’s realization of sin and 
suffering in the world; for him evil cannot be compensated for or 
transcendentally negated. On the one hand, Hawthorne is opposed 
to the anti-vital and inhumane narrowness of Puritanism, and on 
the other, his sense of evil and his scepticism about the possibility of 
mundane perfection (obvious in Blithedale, ‘‘Earth’s Holocaust,” 
and elsewhere) make his respect the insights if not the actions of the 
Puritans. The flower, one of Hawthorne’s favorite nature symbols, 
becomes one expression of a typically (but not exclusively) Puritan in- 
sight: in The House of the Seven Gables “The flower of Eden” (beauti- 
ful and earthly life restored to its original pure state?) is human love; 
but the flowering shrub in “‘Rappaccini’s Daughter” is beautiful and 
fallen—evil—nature; and in Septimius Felton the flower, agent as well 
as symbol of eternal natural life, grows from a grave and is deadly 
poison. Moral: The nature of this world is dual, the nature of both 
beauty, life, and evil, death. In Hawthorne’s last (and unfinished) 
work, The Dolliver Romance, the mysterious flower reappears. It falls 
into a grave, ‘“‘and when the funeral came that afternoon, the coffin 
was let down upon it, so that the bright, inauspicious flower never 
bloomed again.’*° Here again is a conjunction of the flower and the 
grave; and here the situation is reminiscent of that in Bunyan when 
Christian comes to the cross, where 





... his burden loosed from off his Shoulders, and fell from off his back, and 
began to tumble; and so continued to do, till it came to the mouth of the 
sepulchre, where it fell in, and I saw it no more.*! 


In Bunyan, man’s burden of sin, meaning death at last, disappears 


*© Writings, xtv, 41. For a record of this story’s developments and that of the 
other Hawthorne fragments, see Edward Hutchins Davidson, Hawthorne’s Last Phase 
(New Haven; Yale University Press, 1949). 

\ The Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 37. 
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in the grave into which Christ descended for all men. In Hawthorne 
the symbol of death-involving nature falls into the physical grave 
(from which, in Septimius Felton, it grows as a poisonous thing, con- 
tinuing the natural life-death cycle). The symbolic fusion of nature 
and death suggests a profoundly negative view. Without expressing a 
faith in Bunyan’s supernatural salvation, Hawthorne shows the same 
sense of endless death inherent in this temporal dimension which im- 
pels Christian to undertake his pilgrimage from the city of Destruction 
toward the Celestial City. 

In interest, in temperament, in literary manner, Hawthorne and 
Bunyan are to a large extent alike. Hawthorne is not an allusive 
writer; but his allusions to The Pilgrim’s Progress are frequent. Haw- 
thorne is not a directly imitative artist; but his echoes of Bunyan are 
striking, and his one important echo-story is a pastiche on Bunyan’s 
allegory. The conclusion is plain that The Pilgrim’s Progress is a 
major source and inspiration for the art of Hawthorne. I submit that 
its influence is more considerable than has been realized, and that the 
Hawthorne-Bunyan relationship deserves attention, study, and 
emphasis. 

W. Stacy JOHNSON 


Ohio State University 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE SQUIRE’S TALE IN 
THE CANTERBURY SCHEME 


ALTHOUGH Critics have been concerned with the search for sources 
and analogues of the Squire’s Tale, with conjectures as to how Chaucer 
meant to complete it, and with his reasons for abandoning it, the 
tale has not received the attention it deserves to determine its func- 
tion in the Canterbury scheme.! Most critics, if they have touched the 
point at all, have accepted, explicitly or tacitly, Kittredge’s opinion 
that, like the tales of the Friar and the Summoner, the Squire’s Tale is 
an interruption of the Marriage Group, introduced for variety.” 

Thus to dispose of the Squire’s Tale is to oversimplify the problem 
of its relationship to the tales as a whole and to overlook the fact 
that one interruption does not call for a second, or, if the Marriage 
Group be an entity, even admit of it. If we accept the theory that the 
Squire’s Tale is an interruption of the Marriage Group, we may well 
have a cogent reason for its unfinished state*—Chaucer saw that to 
complete it as elaborately as he had planned would obscure, if not 


1See W. A. Clouston, Magical Elements in the Squire’s Tale (1889); J. M. Manly, 
“Marco Polo and the Squire’s Tale,” PMLA, x1 (1896), 349-69; A. F. Pollard, The 
Squire’s Tale (1899); J. L. Lowes, “The Sguire’s Tale and the Land of Prester John,” 
Washington University Studies, 1, ii (1913), 1-18; H. S. V. Jones, “Some Observations 
upon the Squire’s Tale,” PMLA, xx (1905), 346-59, “The Cleomades, the Meliacin, 
and the Arabian Tale of the ‘Enchanted Horse,’ ” JEGP, v1 (1906-07), 221-43, ““Chau- 
cer and Cleomades,”’ MLN, xxiv (1909), 158, “The Squire’s Tale,” Sources and Ana- 
logues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster (1941) 357-76; 
H. Braddy, ‘The Oriental Origin of Chaucer’s Canacee-Falcon Episode,” MLR, xxx1 
(1936), 11-19, “The Genre of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale,” JEGP, xi (1942), 279-90; 
G. Stillwell, “Chaucer in Tartary,” RES, xx1v (1948), 177-88; R. K. Root, The Poetry 
of Chaucer (1922), p. 268. 

? Those critics who do not accept the existence of the Marriage Group, or those 
who have modified Kittredge’s theory of the debate in one way or another, have not 
determined the place of the Sguire’s Tale in its relationship to the plan of the Canterbury 
Tales. See G. L. Kittredge, ““Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage,” M P, rx (1912), 435-67; 
W. W. Lawrence, ““The Marriage Group in the Canterbury Tales,” MP, x1 (1913-14), 
247-58; H. B. Hinckley, “The Debate on Marriage in the Canterbury Tales,” PMLA, 
xxx (1917), 292-305; C. P. Lyons, “The Marriage Debate in the Canterbury Tales,” 
ELH, 1 (1935), 252-62; M. Schlauch, “The Marital Dilemma in the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale,” PMLA, txt (1946), 416-30. Hinckley, who denies the existence of the Marriage 
Group, points out the coordination of the Franklin’s Tale with the Squire’s Tale, but 
believes that “the Franklin’s Tale is barely if at all co-ordinated with anything that 
precedes the Squire’s,” p. 301. 

’ Braddy, “The Genre of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale,” p. 289, argues that perhaps 
“the reason for the abrupt termination of the Sguire’s Tale is connected with the cir- 
cumstance that incest which is featured in the Arabian story was probably included in 
Chaucer’s original.” F. J. Furnivall, in his foreword to the Chaucer Society edition, 
John Lane’s Continuation of Chaucer’s ‘Squire’s Tale,’ p. xii, suggests boredom. R. K. 
Root, loc. cit., believes that Chaucer was at a loss as to how to complete the tale. 
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destroy, the point of the Marriage Group by unduly delaying the solu- 
tion of the domestic issue. A less wasteful measure would be to link 
this tale to the Marriage Group by firm, although not necessarily 
obvious, ties so that variety and continuity might be simultaneously 
achieved. It is clear that Chaucer intended to finish the tale from the 
evidence in the Franklin’s words to the Squire,‘ and it is equally clear 
from the tale as we have it that Chaucer had already begun to forge 
the links between this tale and the others in the Marriage Group and 
that he even intended to link it to the Knight’s Tale. 

The aim of this paper is to show that the Squire’s Tale was not to 
be a chasm in the Marriage Group but a bridge and that it was also 
to be related to the Canterbury scheme as a whole. The evidence for 
this lies in the character and situation of the Squire, in the close rela- 
tionship of the Squire’s Tale and the Knight’s Tale, in the rejection 
by the Squire of the Wife of Bath’s concept of sovereignty, in his 
revulsion from the jealousy of the Merchant, and in the function of 
the tale as a preparation for the solution of the domestic issue in the 
Franklin’s Tale. 

The Squire had had experience with composition of the lyric sort! 


A95 He koude songes make and wel endite.® 


But, presumably, until Harry Bailly calls upon him for a tale, he had 
had no experience with extemporaneous narrative composition. His 
perhaps disingenuous diffidence is marked. Disclaiming any special 
knowledge of love’ (although Harry Bailly, and Chaucer, consider 


4 G. E. Hadow, Chaucer and His Times (1926), pp. 80-81, interprets the Franklin's 
words as an interruption of the Sguire’s Tale, but the tone of the Franklin’s remarks 
and his attitude toward the Squire seem a striking indication that his words were 
meant to appear at the conclusion of the tale. It is unlikely that we have here a situa- 
tion analogous to the Knight’s interruption of the Monk. 

5M. Bowden, A Commentary on the General Prologue of the Canterbury Tales 
(1948), p. 90, notes that “‘A striking parallel to the Squire in this connection is Aurelius, 
the young squire in the Franklin’s Tale, who sings and dances and knows how to 
compose ‘layes, songes, compleintes, roundels, virelayes.’ ’”? Because the Squire in the 
Franklin’s Tale is rather obviously patterned on the pilgrim Squire and because the 
tale contains implicit compliments to the Knight and to the Clerk as well, this parallel 
is a further example of the essential unity in the original plan of the Canterbury group, 
and in the case of the two tales of the F fragment an implicit linking of them. 

6 J. M. Manly and E. Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales (1941), m1, 6. Cita- 
tions are from this edition. 

7 This has been traditionally regarded as conventional medieval modesty. See 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (1933), p. 821. Paull F. 
Baum, “Notes on Chaucer,” MLN, xxx (1917), 376, says, “ .. . he is not apologizing 
for his lack of skill; for by definition (so to say) he was a practical poet as young men 
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him an authority), he agrees to tell a tale, hoping that his good inten- 
tions will make up for any lack of skill in the telling. The readiness 
and brevity of his assent resemble the Knight’s, whose mature and 
easy poise, however, he has not yet achieved. 

At this moment in the drama of the Canterbury pilgrimage, the 
Squire’s position is not enviable. He is the youngest member of the 
group, eager to please but professedly uncertain of his skill. The pil- 
grims who have preceded him have the advantage in age and expe- 
rience. Not only has he felt the impact of Alice of Bath’s vitality, assur- 
ance, and genius for self-expression, but also he has heard the perfect 
narrative art of a trained rhetorician, the Clerk, and has savored the 
terrible bitterness of the Merchant. Moreover these skillful story 
tellers are members of the bourgeoisie, while, after his father, the 
Squire is the only secular noble to be assigned a tale. Beyond his de- 
sire to acquit himself well, it is his wish to do credit to his caste.® 
Closely linked to this motive is his natural wish at once to compliment 
and to surpass his father. When his tale was done, the Knight had 
received the approbation of all the pilgrims. 

A 3110 Inal the compaignye nas ther yong ne old 
That he ne seyde it was a noble storie 
And worthy for to drawen to memorie 
And namely the gentils euerichon.® 


It is the Squire’s ambition to receive similar tribute—universal ap- 
probation and special commendation fron the gen/ils. 
His method is so obvious as to be naive.!® Like his father, he will 





go. Nor is he indulging in denial vain and coy excuse. Rather, I believe, he is expressing, 
in his naturally courteous manner, his disapproval of the inelegant tone and temper 
of the bourgeois Merchant, who has just ended his tale. ‘My wil is good,’ he says, with 
a slight stress on the first word which those who have ears to hear catch and under- 
stand.” But more than disapproval of the Merchant may be implied. Are not the 
Squire’s first words an attempt to avoid the self-revelation into which the Merchant 
has fallen? The pilgrims know the Squire’s reputation as a lover. Does he here anticipate 
the likelihood that they will identify him with one of the lovers in his tale, and seek to 
prevent it? 

® The Squire’s Tale shows class bias as will appear below. For Chaucer’s attitude 
see H. R. Patch, “(Chaucer and the Common People,” JEGP, xxv1 (1927), 491-520; 
G. Stillwell, “Chaucer’s Plowman and the Contemporary English Peasant,” ELA, vi 
(1939), 285-90. S. Robertson, ‘Elements of Realism in the ‘Knight’s Tale,’ ” JEGP, 
xiv (1915), 228, points out the “strong... feeling of caste among those who were 
feasting together after the Tournament.” 

* Canterbury Tales, u1, 129. 

0 His naivete, it seems, is not of the sort ascribed to him by Hadow, op. cit., p. 81, 
who sees his naivete reflected in his enjoyment of the marvelous. Enjoyment of marvels 
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tell a tale of chivalric romance, thus fulfilling his caste obligation and 
suiting his own taste," but his tale will surpass the Knight’s by the 
simple expedient of doubling or trebling the romantic elements. If he 
is less skillful than his father, he will at least give his hearers greater 
quantities of romance. By borrowing and transforming certain details 
from other tales in the Marriage Group, he will appear to compliment 
the tellers while at the same time he reintroduces certain chivalric and 
romantic concepts which have lapsed in the course of the marriage 
discussion. Success he thinks is sure to follow.” 

The Squire is perhaps out of his depth in trying to match wits and 
methods with his predecessors, and the charm that so many critics 
have found in the tale arises mainly from this fact, for Chaucer has 
made the Squire both modest and daring. Casting about for a tale 
that will please everyone and yet uphold his personal ideals, the 
Squire hits upon the youthful Chaucer’s own method—the recombi- 
nation of familiar materials with a new emphasis. 

The openings of the Squire’s Tale and the Knight’s Tale are so 
much alike as to suggest that Chaucer means his readers to know that 
the Squire is in a sense plagiarizing his father. In each the ruler 
of a distant, romantic land is introduced as a nonpareil among con- 
querors. Theseus is greater than any ruler under the sun; Cambyuskan 
has no equal in any region. The Squire develops his summary of Cam- 
byuskan’s qualities at greater length than does the Knight in intro- 
ducing Theseus; he emphasizes his youth, beauty, and royal state. 
Very important for an understanding of how the Squire is reintroduc- 








was not considered naive in the Middle Ages; in my opinion, the naivete Chaucer 
depicted in the Squire lies altogether in the multiplication of marvelous events—in 
his lack of proportion—rather than in his use of the marvelous per se. 

| Robertson, op. cit., p. 226, notes that although the atmosphere of the Knight's 
Tale “‘is replete with realism” yet his “is a different world from that in which most of 
the characters live, and it may be called a more fantastic and artificial world; but it is 
none the less a real and actual world. That it is only the Knight who gives us sucha 
tale is quite natural since he and the squire are the only ones of the company who 
know the world of chivalry from the inside.” Despite the marvelous elements in the 
Squire’s Tale, it contains a good deal of realism and had it been completed we should 
perhaps have had an inside account of the world of chivalry no less accurate than the 
Knight’s. 

” The tone of the Franklin’s words to the Squire which follow the incomplete 
tale is an excellent example of Chaucerian irony. The Squire, despite his hopes, is not 
generally complimented, and the generous praise of the Franklin is qualified: “I preise 
wel thy wit .. . considerynge thy youthe ... ther is noon that is heere/ Of eloquence 
that shal be thy peere/ Jf that thow lyve.” (Italics mine.) Harry Bailly’s outburst 
to the Franklin, “Straw for your gentilesse,” is an indirect criticism of the Sguire’s 
Tale, Bailly being too much the rough diplomat to offend a noble. 
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ing the chivalric ideals discarded by the Wife and the Merchant is 
his citation of Cambyuskan’s adherence to the mores of his caste.” 
F 16 Hym lakked noght that longed to a kyng 


As of the secte of which that he was born 
He kepte his lay to which that he was sworn." 


No main character in the Squire’s Tale is allowed to appear except as 
typically gentil, with the single exception of the tercelet, who is ap- 
parently to repent his newfangelnesse. 

The family resemblance between the Knight and the Squire in 
certain tricks of speech, devices for getting on with the story, and im- 
patience (or perhaps care for the rights of others) is marked. 

A 885 But al that thyng I moot as now forbere 
I haue God woot a large feeld to ere 
And wayke been the oxen in my plough 
The remenant of the tale is long ynough 
I wol nat letten eek noon of this route 
Lat euery felawe telle his tale aboute. 

A 1380 What sholde I al day of his wo endite.™ 


F 63 Of which if I shal tellen al tharray 
Thanne wolde it occupie a someres day. 


F 73 I wol nat tarien yow for it is pryme 
And for it is no fruyt but los of tyme.'® 


A 892 And ther I lefte I wol ayein bigynne. 
F 670 And ther I lefte I wol ayein bigynne."” 


A 1334 Now wol I stynte of Palamon a lite 
And lete hym in his prisoun stille dwelle 
And of Arcita forth I wol yow telle. 


A 1449‘ And in this blisse lete I now Arcite 
And speke I wol of Palamon a lite.'® 


F 289 I seye namoore, but in this iolynesse 
I lete hem til men to the soper dresse. ‘ 


F 651 Thus lete I Canacee hir hauk kepyng 
I wol namoore as now speke of hir ryng 
Til it come eft to purpos for to seyn.'® 


8 See Schlauch, of. cit.; G. R. Coffman, “Chaucer and Courtly Love Once More— 
‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale,’ ” Speculum, xx (1945), 43-50. 
4 Canterbury Tales, tv, 4. 
5 Tbid., m1, 41, 62. 
6 Tbid., tv, 6. 
" Tbid., u1, 41; 1v, 28. 
8 Tbid., 111, 60, 64. 
8 Tbid., tv, 14, 28. 
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A 2961 Who wrastleth best naked with oille enoynt 
Ne who that baar hym best in no disioynt 
I wol nat tellen al how they goon 
Hoom til Atthenes whan the pleye is doon 
But shortly to the poynt than wol I wende 


1 
And maken of my longe tale an ende. { 
F 401 The knotte why that euery tale is told I 
If it be taried til that lust be cold t 
Of hem that han it after herkned yoore 

The sauour passeth euer lenger the moore 
For fulsomnesse of his prolixitee . 
And by the same reson thynketh me c 
I sholde to the knotte condescende c 
And maken of hir walkyng soone an ende.”° c 
A 1459 Who koude ryme in englissh proprely d 
His martirdom for sothe it am noght I a 
Therfore I passe as lightly as I may. g 
F 34 But for to telle yow al hir beautee is 
It lyth nat in my tonge nyn my konnyng It 

I dar nat vndertake so heigh a thyng 

Myn Englyssh eek is insufficient. . 
It is true that such expressions are common enough in Chaucer, th 
but here perhaps he uses them quite consciously to emphasize the by 
father-son relationship. It is significant in this connection to note st 
that both the Knight and the Squire, presumably at home in French, Te 
find English difficult, and that this is perhaps a caste distinction— il 
too great linguistic and rhetorical facility is the mark of the profes- se 
sional bourgeois, not of the military gentleman.” of 
20 Tbid., u1, 120; 1v, 19. alik 


*1 [bid., m1, 64; Iv, 5. 

2 The Squire is quite aware of the differences between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional. Whatever Chaucer’s original intention here, the following words inevitably 
recall the Clerk and were perhaps intended to compliment him. 


F 99 He with a manly voys seide his message 
After the forme vsed in his langage 
With outen vice of silable or of lettre 
And for his tale sholde seme the bettre 
Acordant to his wordes was his cheere 
As techeth art of speche hem that it leere 


F 232 They speke of Alocen and Vitulon 
And of Aristotle that writen in hir lyues 
Of queynte mirours and of perspectyues 
As knowen they that han hir bookes herd 
(Ibid., tv, 7, 12) 
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These echoes of his father’s style are probably unconscious with 
the Squire. What he proposes to do in his tale is all that his father has 
done and more. The Knight had described one battle realistically, but 
the Squire promises to recount the most marvelous battles ever 
fought, and it is safe to conjecture that he intends to make them very 
many and very marvelous. The Knight wisely decided that to describe 
the whole of Theseus’ war against the Amazons would bore the pil- 
grims. Such a possibility does not occur to the impetuous Squire; he 
will give a thorough account of Cambyuskan’s conquest of many 
cities, and at least one episode will be given to each of the king’s 
children. Plots and subplots were meant to cross each other: the fal- 
con-Canacee episode is begun in the tale as we have it; in the episode 
devoted to him, Cambalo was by his mediation to reunite the falcon 
and the tercelet. Like Palamon and Arcite, Algarsif is to undergo 
great perils to win his lady. The struggle between Palamon and Arcite 
isa duel; Cambalo to win Canacee will be opposed by two champions. 
It is by such multiplication of incident that the Squire intends to 
outdo the Knight. 

Further details, although common to romances as a type, show 
that the Squire is indeed the son of the Knight. Like Emelye, Canacee 
by walking early in a garden initiates an important episode in the 
story. But most important, both as a means of linking the Squire’s 
Tale and the Knight’s Tale and as preparation for the theme of gen- 
lilesse in the Franklin’s Tale, Theseus and Canacee are alike in that 
sensibility typical of the gentilesse in which the Franklin delights and 
of which, as he says, he finds so much in the tale of the Squire.% The 

*3 The early-morning details noticed by the Knight and the Squire are sufficiently 
alike to bear comparison. 


A 1491 The bisy larke messager of day 
Salueth in hir song the morwe gray 
And firy Phebus riseth vp so bright 
That al the orient laugheth of the lighte 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greues 
The siluer dropes hangynge on the leues 


F 393 The vapour which that fro the erthe glood 
Made the sonne to seme rody and brood 
But nathelees it was so fair a sighte 
That it made al hir hertes for to lighte 
What for the fowles that she herde synge. 
(Ibid., m1, 65; tv, 19) 


” A952 This gentil duc doun from his courser sterte 
With herte pitous whan he herde hem speke 
Hym thoughte that his herte wolde breke 
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compassion of Theseus and Canacee is similarly motivated, for “Ditee 
renneth soone in gentil herte.” Nobility of heart as the source of a 
compassion almost quixotic was to be the principal means whereby 
the Franklin’s Tale was coordinated with the Squire’s. This kind of 
compassion is utterly lacking in the Wife’s and the Merchant’s tales 
precisely in those persons whose obligation of pity was greatest. 
What the Squire’s Tale conspicuously lacks is a certain kind of 

humor found in the Knight’s Tale; there is nothing of the Knight’s 
amused, but kindly, attitude toward love. The Squire has no per- 
spective in this matter for he is too much a lover himself to find lovers 
slightly ridiculous. He is incapable of such statements as these: 
A1770_ And eek his herte hadde compassioun 

Of wommen for they wepten euere in oon. 
A 1799 Who may been a fool but if he loue. 
A 1835 Ye woot yourself she may nat wedden two 

Atones thogh ye fighten eueremo 

That oon of yow al be hym looth or lief 

He moot go pipen in an yuy leef 

This is to be seyn she may not now haue bothe 

Al be ye neuere so ialous ne so wrothe.* 


This is not to say that the Squire lacks humor, for that again is 
a family trait.?” With tongue-in-cheek modesty he is capable of making 








Whan he saugh hem so pitous and so maat 
That whilom weren of so greet estaat 

And in his armes he hem alle vp hente 
And hem conforteth in ful good entente. 


F 460 Ne saw I neuere er now no byrd ne beest 
That ferde with hym self so pitously 
Ye sleen me with youre sorwe verraily 
I haue of yow so greet compassioun. 
(Ibid., 11, 43-44; rv, 21) 
> Ibid., ut, 75; 1v, 22. J. S. P. Tatlock, “Chaucer’s ‘Merchant’s Tale,’ ” MP, 
xxxuI (1936), 376, has noted the ironic twisting of this line in the Merchant’s Tale. 
Its presence in three tales, two of them in the Marriage Group, and its implication in 
the Franklin’s Tale argues not only for a close connection among the Group tales, in 
which it occupies a key position, but also for a linking of this group to the over-all plan. 
6 Tbid., 1, 76, 77, 78. Comparison of the two tales constantly shows such dif- 
ferentiation between maturity and youth, while the similarities as constantly demon- 
strate the father-son relationship of the tellers. From such a viewpoint, Chaucer’s skill 
in adapting the tales to the tellers assumes still greater stature. It should also be noted 
that the quality of wonder of the Franklin at the nobility of Arveragus, Dorigen, the 
squire, and the clerk in his tale is more wide-eyed than the Knight’s might have been 
but considerably less naive than the Squire’s might have been. 
27 Stillwell, “Chaucer in Tartary,” passim. However, Stillwell deals with humor 
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a joke which is a bow both to the rhetorician among the pilgrims and 
to Harry Bailly who believes that high style should be used only in 
letters to kings. 
F 102. And for his tale sholde seme the bettre 
Accordant to his wordes was his cheere 
As techeth art of speche hem that it leere 


Al be that I kan nat sowne his style 
Ne kan nat clymben ouer so heigh a style.”8 


There is probably a sly gibe at the Wife in his comment that Canacee 
is “measurable as wommen be’’; one feels that he really means as 
women are in romances and should be in real life. Similarly humorous 
is his comment on Cambyuskan’s feast. 

F 299 Ech man woot wel that at a kynges feste 


Hath plentee to the meeste and to the leeste 
And deyntees mo than been in my knowyng.”® 


The assumption that the other pilgrims know more than he does 
about great feasts is amusing coming from the Squire, who has “‘carf 
biforn his fader at the table” and has just shown a delicate feeling 
for the decorum of such matters. In the General Prologue the Squire 
is described as skilled in the art of war and as especially gifted in the 
social arts. In his tale it is just these social arts which are emphasized. 
During his apprenticeship the Squire served at many feasts, and the 
etiquette and delights of properly managed festivals are much in his 
mind as he begins his tale. Although he passes over Cambyuskan’s 
“straunge sewes,” “‘swannes,” and “heronsewes” as exotic dishes un- 
likely to be approved by Englishmen, there is a note of regret in his 
voice.*° 





in the tale as a study in Chaucer’s literary values; as a result the humor becomes 
Chaucer’s not the Squire’s, a view which somewhat lessens the reader’s concept of 
Chaucer’s dramatic sense. 

°8 Canterbury Tales, tv, 7. 

*9 Tbid., tv, 15. 

% Stillwell, op. cit., p. 183, referring to lines 69-71, where Chaucer suppresses a 
description of Cambyuskan’s “mete,” suggests that Chaucer, who must have known 
the bizarre dishes of human flesh and ants described in the Epistola Prebyteri Johannis, 
shows here “his ingrained distaste for a certain kind of detail or his willingness to joke 
about his poetic matter.” The fact that it is the Squire who tells the tale also makes 
possible the interpretation that the cosmopolitan Squire well knows the possibility of 
revulsion on the part of Ais hearers at such details, unwillingness to accept new foods 
being one of the strongest prejudices of conservative provincialism. So interpreted, the 
lines strengthen the hypothesis that the Squire is, for the most part, very careful of the 
sensibilities of his audience. The Sguire’s Tale, moreover, like the Knight’s Tale, Euro- 
peanizes and feudalizes its material. 
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Appropriately the action of the first part of the tale has for its set- 
ting the brilliant celebration of the kings’ birthday. After the third 
course of the great feast, while Cambyuskan is listening to the min- 
strels, the strange knight arrives with his gifts, presents the magic 
ring to Canacee as she sits at table, and then dances with her to music 
that “‘is lyk an hevene for to heere.” Thus, skillfully, but without ex- 
cessive detail, the Squire transports his hearers into an atmosphere 
familiar to himself but such as most of them would have known only 
by report. Alluding to his inability to describe either the dances or 
the subtly flirtatious glances of the company, the Squire gives a mirror 
image of his own description in the general Prologue 

F 278 Here is the reuel and the iolitee 
That is nat able a dul man to deuyse 
He moste han knowe loue and his seruyse 


And ben a festlich man as fressh as May 
That sholde yow deuysen swich array. 


Here the Squire perhaps alludes to the fact that for these reasons the 
Merchant was not qualified to describe the festivity in his tale where 
the wedding banquet, although so well described, must have left a 
bitter taste in the Squire’s mouth, perhaps because he missed part of 
its irony. 

The next scene opens with an account of how the supper was pre- 
pared by the steward, the ushers, and the squires, and here it is no 
oriental feast that the Squire describes but such as he must himself 
have assisted at often. In a passage at once earnest and humorous, he 
describes the end of the festivities. As the Squire knows, sleep is the 
“norice of digestioun’” and Cambyuskan, surfeited and yawning, 
kisses the yawning company and sends them to bed. Canacee, the 
Squire notes with approval, had retired early to avoid being languid 


31 Canterbury Tales, tv, 14. 
The Squire also echoes his father. 


A 2197 The minstralcye the seruyce at the feeste 
The grete yiftes to the meeste and leeste 
The riche array of Theseus paleys 
Ne who sat first ne last vpon the deys 
What ladyes fairest been or best daunsynge 
Or which of hem kan daunsen best and synge 
Ne who moost felyngly speketh of loue 
What haukes sitten on the perche aboue 
What houndes liggen on the floor adoun 
Of al this make I now no mencioun. 
(Ibid., 111, 92) 
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next day. Decorum and discretion are, in the Squire’s view, great 
virtues. 

As befits his profession, the Squire has a precise knowledge of 
first aid, and his heroine, like the warriors in the Knight’s Tale, 
knows how to apply the proper plasters and salves when necessity 
arises. 

The Squire’s Tale, in its attention to the niceties of the chivalric 
code, in its insistence on seemliness, compassion, and the other obliga- 
tions of the gently born, is in sharpest contrast to the tales of the 
Wife of Bath and the Merchant. I do not suggest that the Squire, 
courteous and modest as he is, intends anything like overt rebuke to 
either. Indeed by continuing the fairy tale machinery of their tales in 
his own, he compliments both. But in his allusions to the knightly par- 
agons Gawain and Lancelot, the Squire shows his allegiance to the 
“olde curteisye” and loyalty, which the Wife has distorted and the 
Merchant denied. The allusion to Gawain is especially significant 
(aside from his reputation for courtesy—itself a contrast to the some- 
what churlish behavior of Alice of Bath’s knight) in that in at least two 
romances, the Claris and the Vulgate-Merlin, he is severe in his con- 
demnation of rape. In the latter, ‘“‘it is the worst thing a gentleman 
can do, and anyone guilty of it ought to be torn apart by four horses.” 
Whether or not the Squire means to recall this fact, with its obvious 
bearing on the situation in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, he does repudiate 
the concept of sovereignty held by the Wife of Bath. 

The Loathly Lady in the Wife’s tale rejects the notion that gen- 
lilesse derives from noble birth and asserts that the quality inheres 
only in him who does noble deeds. The Squire, on the other hand, 
maintains that although “‘gentilesse of blood” does not alone insure 
the fidelity of a shallow person, noble deeds are much more likely to 
issue from the hearts of nobles, who are quickest to show pity. It is 
in the gently born that one sees true gentilesse, ‘‘for gentil herte kitheth 
gentillesse.”’ 

That there is such a thing as mastery in love the Squire denies. 
The falcon granted the hypocritical tercelet her love on the condition 
that 


F 530 =... euere mo myn honour and renoun 
Were saued bothe pryuee and apert® 


* B. J. Whiting, “Gawain: His Reputation, His Courtesy, and His Appearance in 
Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale,” Medieval Studies, x1x (1947), 197. 
® Canterbury Tales, 1v, 23. 
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The falcon expected neither to dominate or to be dominated. Love 
is a free gift freely given. One lover receives as much as the other; 
there can be no rivalry because they exchange their hearts. In no 
sense was the falcon’s love for the tercelet servile submission. 


F 569 ... my wyl obeyed his wil 
In alle thyng as fer as reson fil 
Kepynge the boundes of my worship euere™ 


The Squire’s insistence on the freedom and dignity of both lovers isa 
counterattack to the Wife who maintains that the woman must have 
mastery and an anticipation of the Franklin who shows equality be- 
tween marriage partners. What views the Squire held concerning 
married love we have of course no way of knowing, but it is clear that 
his concept of sovereignty provided the opportunity for the Franklin 
to take up the theme again as growing logically out of the Squire's 
Tale. Thus a seemingly abrupt, and not too definitely connected, 
answer to the Wife is adequately prepared for. 

The scheming disloyalty of January’s squire could scarcely have 
pleased the teller of the tale of Cambyuskan, a king admirable be- 
cause his ardor was as strong as that of ‘‘any bachiler of al his hous.” 
Thus when the Squire says that he hesitates to describe the “subtil 
lookyng and dissimulynges” of the dancers at the king’s feast “for 
drede of ialous mennes aperceyuynges”’ he is probably alluding to the 
Merchant. In these days of dullness and suspicion, he says, only one 
who has known the full meaning of the service of love can describe 
the true sociability of a feast. Only Lancelot, exemplar of courtesy, 
could describe the decorous coquetry of courtly life without bursting 
into a denunciation of love. 

The Squire’s description of the birthday festival, with its emphasis 
on dignity, order, and seemliness, contrasts with the bourgeois aping 
of courtly manners in the description of the marriage feast of January 
and May, and is by implication a criticism of it. In other ways the 
Squire also shows a good deal of aristocratic bias. For the bourgeoisie 
he has little regard. 

F 220 Of sondry doutes they iangle and trete 
As lewed peple demeth comunly 
Of thynges that been maad moore subtilly 


Than they kan in hir lewednesse comprehende 
They demen gladly to the badder ende.*® 


4 Jbid., 1v, 25. 
% Tbid., tv, 11-12. 
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Thus the Squire’s Tale prepares for the Franklin’s Tale by providing 
the logical occasion for it. The magic, which played so large a part in 
the Squire’s Tale, is rationalized and used by the Franklin to bring 
about the crisis which results in the solution of the domestic issue. 
Kittredge suggested that the Franklin’s Tale ‘involves a graceful 
compliment to two of the Pilgrims”—the Squire and the Clerk. But 
in view of the close coordination of the Squire’s and Franklin’s tales, 
especially in the ideal of mutual love and forbearance common to 
both, it seems more than likely that the Franklin intends primarily to 
compliment the pilgrim Squire. His question sounds like sophistry: 


F 1621 Lordynges this questioun than wol I aske now 
Which was the mooste free as thynketh yow*? 


In his tale the characters of Dorigen and Aurelius are the most clearly 
drawn, their sufferings the most clearly depicted. As a knight, Arver- 
agus had a higher obligation than Aurelius to honor a promise; and 
for this and other reasons a medieval audience was likely to regard 
the sacrifice of Aurelius as greater. He himself seems aware that he 
has risen by his act: ‘‘Thus kan a squyer doon a gentil dede/ As well 
as kan a knyght.” The clerk in the tale sacrifices only money, a deed 
not likely to impress a medieval audience as being equal to the sacri- 
fice of love. The coordination of these tales in Fragment F thus be- 
comes greater if we see the Franklin’s account as a direct result of the 
ideal of love suggested by the Squire. 
MARIE NEVILLE 
Loyola University, Chicago 
* Chaucer and His Poetry (1946), p. 206. 
% Canterbury Tales, tv, 63. 











PERICLES AND SENECA THE ELDER 


WILLIAM ELTON has made the interesting suggestion that the fifty- 
third declamation of Lazarus Pyott’s The Orator (1596) is a possible 
source of the brothel scenes in Shakespeare’s Pericles.' To understand 
the relationship between these two works it is necessary to go back to 
the sources of both. It has long been recognized that two sources of 
Shakespeare’s play are Gower’s Confessio Amantis and Laurence 
Twine’s The Patterne of Paynfull Adventures, both of which contain 
versions of the story of Apollonius of Tyre. The Orator is, as Elton 
points out, a translation of the Epitomes De Cent Histoires Tragicques 
(Paris, 1581) by Alexandre van den Busche, called Le Sylvain. But 
the fifty-third declamation is in turn a translation of Con/roversia I, 
2 of the Oratorum et rhetorum sententiae, divisiones, colores by Seneca 
the Elder, in which he records what he remembers of the speeches 
given by the great orators of his day in the schools of declamation. 
Busche follows the widely circulated Excer pia from Seneca, sometimes 
translating literally, sometimes freely, as can be seen even in Pyott’s 
English version. The Controversia, entitled ‘‘Sacerdos Prostituta,” 
presents arguments for and against a girl who wishes to become a 
priestess, or, in Pyott’s words, ‘‘an abbess.”’ I shall give two extracts 
for comparison: 1) the beginning of the case against the priestess, pre- 
ceded by the relevant law and the summary of the circumstances 
leading up to the legal action, and 2) the beginning of the defense of 
the priestess. 

1) Sacerdos casta e castis, pura e puris sit. 

Quaedam virgo a piratis capta venit; empta a lenone et prostituta est. 
Venientes ad se exorabat stipem, ita tamen ne hanc merere cogeretur. 
Militem, qui ad se venerat, cum exorare non posset, colluctantem et vim 
inferre volentem occidit. Accusata et absoluta et remissa ad suos est. Petit 
sacerdotium. Contradicitur. 

Sacerdos vestra adhuc in lupanari viveret, nisi hominem occidisset. 
Quo mihi sacerdotem, cujus precaria est castitas? Id enim deerat, ut eas 
templa recipiant, quas aut carcer aut lupanar ejecit. Indignam te sacer- 
dotio dicerem, si transisses per lupanar.® 

The order of the religious women is such, as they must be pure, chast, 


1 “Pericles: A New Source or Analogue,” JEGP, xtviit (1949), 138-39. 

2 See Sénéque Le Rhéteur, Controverses et Suasoires, ed. Henri Bornecque, Nouvelle 
Edition (Paris, 1932), 1, 169-70; Henri Bornecque, Les Déclamations et les Déclamateurs 
d’aprés Sénéque Le Pére, Travaux et Mémoires de l’ Université de Lille, Nouvelle Série 
I, i (1902); see also my “John Fletcher and the Art of Declamation,” PMLA, LXvI 
(1951), 226-34. 

3 Controverses et Suasoires 1, 169. 
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Pericles and Seneca the Elder 181 
and free from all crime, but the Abbesse must be the chastest of all the rest. 
Whereupon it chanced that a certaine yoong Nunne of Naples was to saile 
into Sicilie to be an Abbesse there, but her misfortune was such, that she 
was taken upon the sea by Pyrats, they sould her unto a bawd in Barbarie, 
who put the said Nunne into a Brothelhouse to get monie by her, but she 
declaring her misfortune unto such men as came to take their pleasure of 
her, did so win them by her persuasions, that they giving her the accus- 
tomed reward, left her virgin: untill that on a time there came unto her 
an insolent souldior, who would in no sort regard her speech but having 
paied his monie, would by force have had his will of her, and as he was 
striving with her, she drew his dagger forth of his sheath, and slue him, 
for the which she was put in prison, but being before the Judges, shee was 
not onely acquited of the murther, but also they sent her back unto 
Sicilie unto the place whether shee was determined to goe. She being there 
arrived, they would not receive her for Abbesse, but said: 

This woman here which would be an Abbesse, should yet have ben in 
the Brothelhouse, if she had not murthered a man; but can she be chast, 
comming from sucha place? Nay let us see whether it be lawfull to receive 
such into monasteries, whom the stewes and the prison forsaketh, Seeing 
the order of religion may very lawfully be denied, even unto those as doe 
but onely passe by such places? .. .4 


2) Pars altera. Voluerunt dii esse miraculo in captiva libertatem, in prostituta 


pudicitiam, in homicida innocentiam.® 

The Answere. God herein was minded to shew his power, by making 
this woman free in bondage, chast in a dishonest place, and most innocent 
in committing murther to defend her chastitie.® 


It is quite possible that the resemblance of Pericles to The Orator 


is to be explained by a relationship between their sources. Seneca’s 
collection of declamations dates from the first half of the first century, 
and many of the themes he records were current in the rhetorical 
schools of Greece and Rome even before Seneca’s time. The story of 
Apollonius of Tyre may have originated in the second century, though 
the earliest extant version is the fifth-century Historia A pollonii regis 
Tyri. It is generally believed that the original was a Greek romance.’ 
Erwin Rohde and others have pointed out the probable influence of 
the declamations, which belong to the sophistic tradition of rhetoric, 
on the early Greek romances, written in the same rhetorical tradition.® 


4 The Orator, pp. 236-37. 

5 Controverses et Suasotres, 1, 170. 

§ The Orator, p. 238. 

7 See Albert H. Smyth, Shakes peare’s Pericles and A pollonius of Tyre (Philadelphia, 


1898), pp. 10-17, 22. 


8 Erwin Rohde, Der Griechische Roman und Seine Vorldiufer (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 
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In commenting on this particular Controversia, Rohde remarks that 
the situation occurs in certain romances, though he does not specify 
Apollonius of Tyre.® It is obvious that the brothel episode of that 


romance bears a marked similarity to the Senecan Controversia; they yon 
may have had a common ancestor in a Greek declamation. Thus, by eo; 
way of the Greek romance, the prototype of the declamation found pre 
in The Orator may indirectly have influenced the late versions of the Boc 
Apollonius story which Shakespeare used. ras 
A direct influence of The Orator upon Pericles is dubious. The play 
contains no details which are peculiar to the incident as outlined in 7 
The Orator, whereas the declamation, in representing the girl as a Stu 
murderess and a would-be priestess, differs from the known versions of , 
the Apollonius story and from Pericles. " ; 
. an 
EuGENE M. WalitH Mo 
Yale University ae 


* Ibid., p. 340. , =. 














DIE ORRMULUM-KORREKTUREN 
I 


NACHDEM SOWOHL Sigurd Holm als auch ich bei unseren Studien an 
der Orrmulum-Handschrift zeitlich mehr oder weniger beschrainkt 
waren, hat sich neuerdings eine Angehérige eines Oxforder College 
der Aufgabe gewidmet, das zu den bedeutungsvollsten Schitzen der 
Bodleian Library gehérige Fragment ohne die zeitlichen Beschrin- 
kungen des Studienreisenden einer erneuten griindlichen Untersuch- 
ung zu unterziehen. 

Die Verfasserin der so zustandegekommenen neuen Orrmulum- 
Studie, J. E. Turville-Petre,! erkennt die Ergebnisse, zu denen ich 
in meiner Einheitlichkeit des O.2 gekommen war, in sehr weitem Um- 
fang an, halt jedoch gewisse Modifikationen fiir erforderlich. Diese 
Modifikationen ergeben sich vor allem daraus, dai TP im Gegensatz 
zu meinen beziiglichen Angaben die Auffassung vertritt, 


“ .. his [=B’s] part in the structural alterations indicates some lack of 
understanding’”* 


und da ihre wo6rtlich an eine Feststellung meiner Einheitlichkeit 
anklingende Angabe 


“the function of B seems entirely subordinate’’ 


im Zusammenhang mit der soeben gekennzeichneten Auffassung von 
B’s “lack of understanding” eine Bedeutung erhialt, welche ich bei 
der Niederschrift meiner parallelen Bemerkung nicht mit in Betracht 
gezogen hatte. 

Aus den Interpretationen einzelner B-Korrekturen, mit denen 
TP diese beiden grundlegenden Positionen ihres Aufsatzes unterbaut, 
ersehe ich aber, dafi es fiir einen Anglisten, der sich nicht auch sehr 
weitgehend in den theologischen Inhalt und den theologisch-homile- 
tischen Hintergrund des O. eingearbeitet hat, nicht leicht zu sein 
scheint, alle vorgenommenen Korrekturen wirklich im Sinn der 
Entstehungszeit der Dichtung zu interpretieren. Ich will deshalb 
einige Einzelinterpretationen von solchen B-Korrekturen zusam- 


1 J. E. Turville-Petre, “Studies on the Ormulum MS,” JEGP, xvi (1947), 1-27 
[=TP]. 

*H. Ch. Matthes, Die Einheitlichkeit des Orrmulum. Studien zur Textkritik, zu 
den Quellen und zur sprachlichen Form von Orrmins Evangelienbuch. Heidelberg, 1933 
[=Einh]. 
> TP, S. 27; vgl. dazu Einh. S. 231. 

‘ Ebda. 
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menstellen, deren richtige Beurteilung fiir die durch TP’s Studie zur 
Diskussion gestellten Probleme von Belang ist, und von dieser Grund- 
lage aus die Frage der Berechtigung der von TP angeregten Modifi- 
kationen zu kléren suchen. 


II 


1) V. 2628 ff. (2727-2730).—Probleme um die Einordnung einer Ex- 
positionsschlub formel. 


Was TP iiber die nachtriglich zugefiigte Expositionsschlufformel 
V. 2727-30 sagt, ist nicht vollkommen klar.® Aber nach ihren Angaben 
von S. 24, Zeile 35 ff. zu schlieSen vertritt sie die Auffassung, da *B’ 
hier—im Sinne des “lack of understanding’’—eine Exschl.-formel 
zunichst an die falsche Stelle verwiesen habe. 

In der Tat klirt sich der Sachverhalt folgendermafen auf. 

Als *B die Formel eintrug, hatte er sie augenscheinlich mit Hilfe 
einer Verweislinie an die Stelle unmittelbar nach dem Wort clene, 
V. 2628 verwiesen.® Diese Stelle ist trotz TP dem Inhalt nach die 
richtige.® 

Da der nach Einh. S. 244 offensichtlich von Orrmin nicht mehr 
iiberwachte Rubrikator C spiter bei V. 2629 am Text herumradiert 
und -korrigiert zu haben scheint,’® liegt es nahe, ihm auch die im 
Manuskript festzustellende Rasur der an sich richtigen Verweislinie 
der Exschl.-formel zuzuschreiben. Als Urheber der roten Striche, 
welche die Formel heute an die dem Inhalt nach falsche Stelle vor V. 
2731 verweisen—und durch welche sich auch White-Holt irrefiihren 
lie}'"—, kann, soweit ich sehe, gut sogar eine bedeutend spatere Hand 
in Betracht gezogen werden. 

In jedem Fall besteht keinerlei Anhaltspunkt dafiir, *B irgend- 
welche Verantwortung fiir die spitere Fehlplacierung der Exschl.- 
formel V. 2727 ff. zuzuschreiben. 


5 =Exschl.-formel. 

6 Nach S. 23, Zeile 42 f. und S. 24, Zeile 37 ff. hat sie hier offenbar Exposition 
und Paraphrase verwechselt. 

7 Die Bezeichnung *B soll die Frage Typus B oder Person B offen lassen. Fiir *A 
gilt Entsprechendes. 

8 Ein Ausschnitt dieser Korrekturstelle ist JEGP, xtv1 (1947) gegeniiber S. 1 
photographisch wiedergegeben. Dariiber hinaus standen mir hier und bei meinen wei- 
‘eren Untersuchungen viele ganzseitige Orrmulum-Photokopien zur Verfiigung. 

®Vgl. schon Einh. S. 37. 

© TP, S. 23. 

' The Ormulum (with the notes and glossary of Dr. R. M. White), ed. R. Holt, 
Oxford 1878, 1, 93. 
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2) Angeblich zu Unrecht getilgte ExpositionsschluGformel nach V. 
7994 (Kol. 180). 


Nach TP, S. 25, wurde am Ende der Exposition VIIIa eine 
Exschl.-formel zu Unrecht getilgt—méglicherweise von B. 

In der Tat hatte die bei V. 7994 getilgte A-Text-SchluSformel 
aber an einem Platz gestanden, an den sie auch nach den Einh. S. 215 
klargelegten spateren Intentionen *A’s nicht gehérte: Trotz der auf 
y. 7999 folgenden Liicke von 24 Kolumnen (durch welche TP ver- 
mutlich irritiert wurde) laft sich mit Sicherheit feststellen, da die 
Exposition bei V. 7994 erst bei Luk. m1, 24 angelangt war, waihrend 
die erste der beiden Fittenperikopen bei Luk. m, 32 endet. Der Schlu8 
der Exposition zur ersten der beiden Perikopen (Luk. m1, 22-32) muf 
also auf den nach V. 7999 verlorenen Blattern angesetzt werden und 
nicht bei V. 7994. Die Tilgung der Exschl.-formel bei V. 7994 (die 
wahrscheinlich in der Tat den B-Korrekturen zuzuordnen ist),” er- 
weist sich demnach als zu Recht vorgenommen. 


3) V. 6514 ff.—Teilweise stereotypisierter Paraphrasenschlub. 
A-Text. 


Nu wile icc shewenn 3uw summ del 
Whatt tiss goddspell 3uw lerepp 
Hu mikell god itt lerebp 3uw, 

Off zure sawless nede.” 


Revidierter Text (nach Durchfiihrung der B-Korrekturen): 


Her endepp nu piss goddspell puss, 
? icc 3uw wile shewenn, 

Hu mikell god itt lerepp 3uw, 

Off 3ure sawless nede 


Das Auffallende an dieser Korrektur ist, dafi *B hier nicht die 
(nach Einh. S. 209 schon einem von *A gefaSten Plan entstammende) 
stereotype ParaphrasenschluSformel"* 


2 Vgl. S. Holm, Corrections and Additions in the Ormulum Ms., Uppsala 1922, 
S. 54 und Einh. S. 215. 

4 Sdmtliche Orrmulum-Zitate des vorliegenden Aufsatzes wurden mit Photokopien 
verglichen. Eigennamen etc. wurden dem Gebrauch des Ms. entsprechend mit kleinen 
Anfangsbuchstaben abgedruckt. Im iibrigen folgen die Zitate jedoch, soweit diese 
Ausgabe nicht mi®verstindlich oder fehlerhaft ist, der White-Holt’schen Ausgabe. 
Daf viele Buchstaben des durchstrichenen A-Textes nur mit einem gewissen Ma von 
Phantasie zu entziffern sind, wurde nicht in allen Fallen angemerkt. 

4 = Pschl.-formel. 
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Her endepp nu piss goddspell puss 
? uss birrp itt purrhsekenn, 

To lokenn whatt itt lerepp uss 
Off ure sawle nede. 


als Ganzes einsetzte sondern sich damit begniigte, den Anfang der A- 
Text-Formel dem Schema entsprechend abzudndern. 

TP sagt im Hinblick auf diese und die unten unter 11, 4 zu be- 
sprechende Korrektur 


“B tinkers rather feebly with those early formulas that he does not can- 
cel outright.’ 


In der Tat muf aber festgestellt werden, dafi die von *B hier 
verwendete erste Halbzeile der stereotypen Formel den wesentlichen 
Kern dieser Forme! darstellt und daf} die Korrektur V. 6514 f. dem- 
entsprechend als ein stilistisch, redaktionell und theologisch voll- 
kommen gelungener Kompromif} zwischen der zu erwartenden stereo- 
typen Formel und der berechtigten Tendenz einer méglichsten Be- 
schriankung der Korrekturen aufzufassen ist. 

Als Beleg fiir mangelndes Verstindnis *B’s la®t sich die Korrektur 
bei V. 6514 f. also durchaus nicht auffassen. Sie ist im Gegenteil als 
ein besonders deutlicher Beleg fiir das grofie Verstaéndnis zu werten, 
mit welchem die B-Korrekturen durchgefiihrt wurden.” 


4) V. 241 ff. u.a—Unschine Wiederholung in einer Paraphrasenschlub- 
formel, u.a. 


A-Text. 

245 Nu habbe icc shewedd 3uw summ del 
Hu sannt iohan bapptisste 
Purrh godess 3ife streonedd wass 
Off faderr 2 off moderr, 
Onn3eness kinde pohh swa pehh, 
Forr babe werenn alde. 

251 72 nu icc wile shewenn 3uw"’ 


“TP, S.. 25. 

16 Anmerkungsweise bemerke ich, dai im modernen gottesdienstlichen Leben das 
Ende der Perikopenlesung, sei es durch eine von der Tongebung des vorausgehenden 
Textes deutlich abgehobene Melodik der letzten Evangelienworte, sei es durch be- 
sondere Perikopen schlufformein, wohl allgemein mit grofer Deutlichkeit gekenn- 
zeichnet wird. Ich halte es deshalb nicht fiir ausgeschlossen, daf} sehr ins Detail gehende 
liturgiegeschichtliche Studien den Sinn von Orrmins Paraphrasenschlufformel noch 
weiter erhellen kénnten und daf dadurch das oben vorgetragene Ergebnis noch weiter 
unterbaut wiirde. 

17 Ich drucke V. 251 (A-Text) genau nach meiner Photokopie ab. White-Holt’s 
beziigliche Angaben sind mifverstiandlich. TP (S. 25) lieB sich durch sie zu einer falschen 
Wiedergabe dieses Halbverses verleiten. 
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Off pis(s) goddspelless lare 
253 Hu mikell god (i)t(t) lere(pp) 3uw 
Off zure sawless nede.'® 


Revidierter Text (nach Durchfiihrung der B-Korrekturen): Die 
stereotype Formel 
Her endenn twa goddspelless puss, 
? uss birrp hemm purrhsekenn, 


243 To lokenn whatt te33 lerenn uss 
Off ure sawle nede 


ist vor V. 245 eingefiigt, in V. 245 ist Nu in Her geindert und V. 251 
ff. lauten jetzt: 
? her icc wile shewenn 3uw 
Off pise twa goddspelless 
253 Hu mikell god te33 lerenn 3uw 
Off gure sawless nede. 


Im iibrigen ist der A-Text belassen. 

Das Auffallende an dieser Korrekturstelle ist die isthetisch un- 
schéne, fast w6rtliche Wiederholung des gleichen Gedankens in V. 243 
f. und 253 f., die ja beide zum revidierten Text gehéren. 

Ich gebe die folgende Interpretation. 

Die A-Text-Verse 245-54 sind stilistisch ein schwer auseinander 
zu reiiendes Ganzes; jedenfalls hingen die ersten 6 Halbverse ohne 
die letzten 4 in der Luft. Literarkritisch betrachtet bildete der Passus 
urspriinglich einen gut gelungenen Ubergang von der Paraphrase zur 
mit V. 255 beginnenden Exposition. Wenn die unschéne Wiederholung 
V. 243 f., V. 253 f. hatte vermieden werden sollen, dann wire das des- 
halb praktisch wohl nur so méglich gewesen, daf} entweder die stereo- 
type Formel V. 241-44 nicht eingefiigt worden wire, oder dafi der 
ganze inhaltlich kaum teilbare, gut gelungene Passus V. 245-54 ge- 
strichen worden wire. Nach dem Einh. S. 209 f. festgestellten Plan 
war aber die stereotype Formel aus offenbar gewichtigen Griinden 
erforderlich, und auch eine dem Vorgehen bei V. 6514 f. entsprechende 
Kompromifilésung’® war hier kaum méglich. So wire nur die Alter- 
native der vélligen Streichung der Verse 245-54 in Frage gekommen. 
Zur vélligen Streichung des an sich gut gelungenen Passus konnte sich 
*B aber offenbar nicht entschliefen, und so begniigte er sich mit einem 
asthetisch nicht vollkommen befriedigenden Kompromif.. 

‘8 Die eingeklammerten Buchstaben sind, in meiner Photokopie jedenfalls, nicht 


mehr leserlich. 
19 Vgl. oben, 11, 3. 
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Zur Bewertung des isthetischen Fehlers, der *B hier unterlaufen 
ist, mu dabei in Betracht gezogen werden, daf} der asthetische Man- 
gel im Manuskript, wo die stereotype Formel am Rande steht, 
langst nicht so deutlich auffiel wie in der White-Holt’schen Ausgabe. 
Selbst wenn man die Problematik der Stelle kennt, ist es nach meiner 
Erfahrung vielmehr gar nicht ganz leicht, den mit Hilfe der Ausgabe 
festgestellten Mangel beim Nachlesen des Passus in der Photokopie 
als solchen nachzuempfinden. 

Zudem lift sich wohl sagen, daf} eine Abneigung gegen die voll- 
kommene Streichung eines an sich guten Passus recht gut zum Autor 
selbst pafit.?° 

Als Beleg dafiir, dai *B ein geringeres Verstandnis fiir den Auf- 
bau der Dichtung gehabt habe als der Autor, liefie sich die Korrek- 
turstelle V. 241 ff. so héchstens dann in Betracht ziehen, wenn eine 
gréfere Zahl von Parallelfallen nachzuweisen wire. 

Die soeben besprochene Korrekturstelle V. 241 ff. gibt weiterhin 
noch einen wesentlichen Hinweis fiir die chronologische Einordnung 
der B-Korrekturen, der dann gleichzeitig auch fiir die Beurteilung 
ihres Charakters von Belang ist. 

Die stereotype Pschl.-formel wurde im A-Text mit der 14. Fitte 
eingefiihrt, die Kennzeichnung der Doppelfitten durch die Verwen- 
dung der Worte twa goddspelless wahrscheinlich in einem der als verlo- 
ren anzusetzenden Binde der Dichtung, jedenfalls aber noch nicht 
innerhalb des erhaltenen A-Textes.”* Waren nun—wie ich Einh. S. 
228 f. zwar als unwahrscheinlich, aber doch als nicht vdllig ausge- 
schlossen mit in Betracht zog—die B-Korrekturen auf einen den 
Fortgang der Arbeit abschnittweise verfolgenden autoritativen 
Berater (etwa Bruder Wallterr) zuriickzufiihren, so wire zu erwarten, 
da dieser noch vor der Niederschrift der 14. Fitte bei V. 240 zunichst 
einmal eine stereotype Ein-Goddspell-Formel eingefiigt hatte und erst 
spaiter—nicht vor der Niederschrift der Paraphrase zur 23. Fitte— 
das piss goddspell der nachtriglich eingefiigten Formel in ‘wa godd- 
spelless umgeindert hatte. Von einer solchen zweistufigen B-Korrektur 
ist aber bei V. 241 ff., in der Photokopie jedenfalls, keine Spur zu 
bemerken. 

Die fiir die Korrekturstelle V. 241 ff. zuletzt getroffene Feststel- 
lung gilt in gleicher Weise fiir die Pschl.-Korrekturen V. 1813 ff., 3490 
ff. und 7697 ff. 


20 Vgl. hierzu Somerset Maugham’s Bemerkung iiber die Magie des geschriebenen 
Wortes im 11. Kapitel seines Summing Up. 
2 Vgl. Einh. S. 209, 226f. 
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5) V. 9331-34.—Unklarheit um die Einordnung einer Paraphrasen- 
schluL formel. 

Am seitlichen Rande der V. 9215-9252a enthaltenden Kolumne 
228 findet sich eine von White-Holt (und offenbar auch von TP) B 
zugeschriebene Pschl.-formel, obwohl auf dieser Kolumne kein 
Paraphrasenende enthalten ist. 

Ehe ich eine mégliche Erklarung fiir diesen Sachverhalt vortrage, 
will ich die folgenden Einzelbeobachtungen zum Tatbestand selbst 
vorausschicken. 

1. Die Paraphrase der 12. Fitte liuft von V. 9161-9330. Der 
richtige Platz fiir die Pschl.-formel ist deshalb bei V. 9330 (Kol. 230). 
Am Fu von Kol. 229/30 findet sich dementsprechend auch in eindeu- 
tigem Typus B der Eintrag. “Her endepp nu piss goddspell puss z 
cetra”™ Dieser Eintrag ist durch Verweiszeichen richtig mit V. 9330 
in Verbindung gebracht. 

2. Die durchstrichene abgekiirzte Pschl.-formel am seitlichen 
Rand von Kol. 228 hatte die folgende Fassung: Her endepp nu piss 
g. p.t uss b. itt p. se. To lo. whatt itt 1. uss off u. sa. nede.* 

3. Wahrend *B seinen Korrekturen in der Mehrzahl der Fille 
sehr deutliche Verweiszeichen oder Verweislinien beifiigt, ist bei der 
unter 2 zitierten Korrektur, in meiner Photokopie jedenfalls, weder 
eine Verweiszeichen noch eine Verweislinie zu entdecken.*4 

4. Der Handschrift nach halte ich die auf Kol. 228 beigefiigte 
Schlu8formel (von der Grundlage meiner Photokopie aus) nicht fiir 
einen deudlichen Beleg fiir Typus B. Chronologisch ist mit TP (S. 24) 
festzustellen, daf} die auf Kol. 228 beigefiigte Schlu®formel in jedem 
Fall vor der deutlich dem Typus B zugehérigen Korrektur zu V. 
9219” eingetragen sein muf3. 

Fiir den so gekennzeichneten Tatbestand sehe ich eine Reihe von 
Erklarungsméglichkeiten; aus Griinden der Raumersparnis will ich 
mich jedoch darauf beschrinken, die fiir die Beurteilung der Quali- 
fikation *B’s ungiinstigste Méglichkeit zur Sprache zu bringen: 

® Cetra ist im Zusammenhang der Holm, S. 103 besprochenen spateren Korrektur 
gestrichen und deshalb nicht genau leserlich. 

% Nach Photokopie; kursiv gesetzte Buchstaben sind im Ms. mit (verschiedenarti- 
gen) Abkiirzungszeichen versehen—infolge der Streichung nicht mehr gut leserlich. 
Pn eindeutig festzustellen, daf8 White-Holt’s Wiedergabe (11, 386) kleine Versehen 

*Das dem Wort Her vorausgehende Paragraphenzeichen darf keinesfalls als 
Verweiszeichen aufgefa®t werden. Auch von der unter 3 vorgetragenen Feststellung 
abgesehen enthalt TP’s Angabe “Pschl. xi is at first written in abbreviated form at 
the foot of col. 228, wrongly assigned to the end of Paraphrase a)” (TP, S. 24) zwei 


Ungenauigkeiten: “foot,” “Paraphrase a).”? Beachte hierzu Einh. S. 44. 
* Vgl. unten, Punkt u, 9. 
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Das zweizeilige » zu Beginn von V. 9219 verleitete *B dazu, dag 
er beabsichtigte, die Schlu®formel unmittelbar vor V. 9219 zu verwei- 
sen. Er bemerkte sein Versehen aber bereits, ehe er seine Absicht 
durch Anbringung von Verweiszeichen oder -Linien voll in die Tat 
umgesetzt hatte, strich dementsprechend die Formel auf Kol. 228 und 
trug sie statt dessen, stirker gekiirzt, am richtigen Platz (Fuss von 
Kol. 229/30) ein. 

Da auch vom Autor nicht anzunehmen ist, daf er sein grofes 
Werk dauernd in allen Einzelheiten im Kopf hatte, lift sich die 
Korrekturstelle auch bei Ansetzung dieses ungiinstigsten Falles 
nicht als Beleg dafiir anfiihren, dafs *B mit einem dem Autor ge- 
geniiber geringeren Mafi} von Verstandnis gearbeitet habe. 


6) V. 12566-69—Beseitigung von abschnitteinleitendem Annd. 


A-Text: 
Annd sippenn comm be laferrd efft 
Till sannt iohan bapptisste, 
Afiterr patt tatt te labe gast 
(Himm) haffde i wesste fandedd. 


Revidierter Text (nach Durchfiihrung der B-Korrekturen): 


Affterr patt iesuss fandedd wass 
purrh defell i be wesste 
Peraffterr comm he sone anan 
Till sannt iohan bapptisste. 


Aus dey Gegeniiberstellung erhellt ohne weiteres, dafi die hier 
durchgefiihrte Anderung nicht als eine Korrektur durchaus einfachen 
Charakters aufgefafSt werden kann. Trotzdem ist sie vollkommen im 
Sinn, Stil und Versmafi des Autors durchgefiihrt.* 


7) Weitere Beseitigungen von abschnitteinleitendem Annd. 


1. Zu der Korrekturstelle V. 11319°? wire etwa das Gleiche zu sa- 
gen wie zu der unter Punkt 6 besprochenen Korrekturstelle V. 12566 
ff. Man kann jedoch zusitzlich darauf hinweisen, dafi der primar 
wohl dem Versmaf zulieb vorgenommene Ersatz von crist durch iesuss 
den Paraphrasentext niher an den Wortlaut der paraphrasierten 
Vulgatastelle (Matth. 4, 1) heranbringt. 


2 defell ist auch im A-Text sehr haufig ohne Artikel gebraucht. Vgl. White-Holt’s 
Glossar. 


27 Vgl. White-Holt, 1, 393. 
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2. Auch fiir die Korrekturstelle V. 17888 ist anzunehmen, daf sie 
sich durchaus zu den Korrekturen V. 11319 und 12566 ff. stellte, 
wenn nicht von der ganzen Stelle heute fast nur noch die in ‘“‘Typus 
Kolumne 230” durchgefiihrte Umschrift der B-Korrektur iibrig wire.”* 

3. An den iibrigen Stellen, an denen abschnitteinleitendes A nnd 
zu beseitigen war, kam *B mit einfacheren Korrekturen aus, in V. 7631 
konnte er die Annd-Korrektur mit einer im Rahmen seiner Gesamt- 
pline gleichfalls notwendigen Quellenverweiskorrektur verquicken.*® 


8) V. 9161 f£.—Doppelkorrekiur. 
Urspriinglicher Text: 


pe laferrd sannt iohan bigann 
Off godess word to spellenn 


Revidierter Text (nach Durchfiihrung der B-Korrekturen): 


pe goddspell se33p patt sannt iohan 
Bigann off crist to spellenn. 


Diese Korrektur bewirkt in der Hauptsache zwei Anderungen ge- 
geniiber dem A-Text: 

1. Die auffallende Bezeichnung Johannes des Taufers als “Herr” 
wird beseitigt. 

2. Es wird ein Quellenverweis mit pe goddspell eingefiigt. 

Es ist anzunehmen, daf hier nicht etwa die eine der beiden Ande- 
rungen nur deshalb mit vorgenommen wurde, um den Vers wieder 
auf die notwendige Silbenzahl zu bringen, sondern da® beide Ande- 
rungen von *B als notwendige Besserungen aufgefafit wurden. Die 
Bezeichnung des Tiufers als /aferrd ist, wie Holm mit Recht feststellt, 
theologisch bedenklich und wird noch an mehr als zehn weiteren Stellen 
beseitigt.*° Aber auch die Einfiigung des Hinweises auf das goddspell 
muf} nach den sonstigen Gepflogenheiten des A-Textes als zum min- 
desten relativ notwendig bezeichnet werden. Denn in der Mehrzahl 
der Falle war schon sonst dort, wo eine besondere ‘“Uberleitung” zu 
erkennen ist, der Anfang der Perikopenparaphrase durch einen Ver- 


*6 Zum Tatbestand vgl. Einh. S. 245 und TP, S. 23. 

*® Material zusammengestellt Holm, S. 34 f., TP, S. 22 f. (Die bei TP a.a.0. 
mitangefiihrte Korrektur V. 9161 gehért nicht hierher. Vgl. unten, Punkt 8.) Bemerkt 
sei, da’ besonders glatte Verse auch bei Autorkorrekturen an Flickstellen nicht zu 
erwarten sind. 

*” Vgl. Holm, S. 49 sowie unten Punkt 9. 
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weis auf das “goddspell” oder den ‘“‘goddspellwrihhte”’ betont.** Auf 
das Geschick, mit welchem an der hier besprochenen Korrekturstelle 
die beiden erstrebten Anderungen innerhalb der zur Verfiigung steh- 
enden Versfiife in einem Zug zuwege gebracht wurden, und mit dem 
der Begriff des godds pell gegeniiber der vorausgehenden lingeren Uber- 
leitung adversativ hervorgehoben wurde, sei besonders hingewiesen. 


9) V. 9219.—Johannes der Téaufer als “Liebling” Christi. 
A-Text: 


pe laferrd sannt iohan 


Revidierter Text (nach Durchfiihrung der B-Korrekturen): 


iohan cristess derrlinng 


Auffallend ist bei dieser Korrektur, daf} Johannes der Taufer, der 
dem Zusammenhang nach eindeutig gemeint ist, als Christi Liebling 
bezeichnet wird, wihrend eine solche Bezeichnung nach dem Wortlaut 
der Bibel in erster Linie auf den Jiinger Johannes pafit.* 

Ich interpretiere die Stelle folgendermafien: 

Aus der Tatsache, daf} die Bezeichnung pe laferrd sannt iohan 
noch an mehr als zehn weiteren Stellen beseitigt ist, ergibt sich ein- 
deutig, da der Hauptgesichtspunkt bei der Korrektur nicht die Ein- 
fiigung des Neuen sondern die Beseitigung einer abgelehnten Wendung 
des A-Textes war.® Die Fiigung cris/ess derrlinng ist also als eine in 
erster Linie der Auffiillung des Verses dienende Flickwendung zu beur- 
teilen. Aber auch als solche fordert sie eine eingehendere Untersu- 
chung. 

In der Glossa zu dem in V. 9161-9334 paraphrasierten Bibeltext 
(Luk. m1, 1-18 und Matth. m1, 1-10) konnte ich (bei Benutzung des 
Wiegendrucks 4282) eine Vorstufe zur Bezeichnung des Taufers als 
cristess derrlinng nicht feststellen, und auch im iibrigen wurde eine 
entsprechende Vorstufe in den von Orrmin sonst benutzten Quellen 


1 Vgl. Matthes, Anglia, trx (1935), 313. Fiir die nicht der haiufigeren Regelung 
entsprechenden Fille kommen Sondererklairungen in Frage, vgl. Einh. S. 33 ff.—Fir 
die Méglichkeit einer Erhellung der tieferen Bedeutung der relativ genauen Bezeich- 
nung des Perikopenanfangs, die sich in jedem Fall zu den Einh. S. 29 f. zusammenge- 
stellten Beobachtungen iiber homiletische Tendenzen stellt, gilt das oben Fn. 16 
Angemerkte sinngemaf}. Beachte, da v. Thalhofer, Handb. d. kath. Liturgik, 1 (1890), 
120 ff. gewife Angaben enthilt, mit denen Orrmins Vorgehen médglicherweise in 
Verbindung gebracht werden kénnte. 
® Vgl. Joh. 13, 23, sowie auch Matth. 11, 11. 

% Zu diesem Aspekt der Korrektur vgl. oben unter 8. 
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pisher nicht festgestellt. Diese negative Feststellung hat bei dem 
grosen Umfang der Glossa an sich nicht sehr viel zu bedeuten, im 
Hinblick auf die relativ gute theologische Grundlage der Glossa und 
der iibrigen Hauptquellen des O. halte ich es aber in diesem Falle— 
beim augenblicklichen Forschungsstand—fiir wahrschleinlicher, da® 
der Urheber der Korrektur von V. 9219 an dieser Stelle nicht aus den 
Hauptquellen des O. schépfte. 

Die Bezeichnung Johannes des Taufers als Liebling Christi mu 
wohl letzten Endes auf eine nicht geniigend klare Scheidung der beiden 
Johannes-Gestalten zuriickgefiihrt werden. Diese Vermengung der 
Taufergestalt mit der Jiingergestalt ist aber kaum als ein primirer 
geistiger Akt Orrmins oder *B’s aufzufassen, sie ist vielmehr, im 
Volksglauben, auch sonst festzustellen.** Sogar die parallele Bezeich- 
nung des Taufers als beodnes dyrling ist belegt.* 

Meinem Gesamteindruck nz * sind nun mit dem Bibeltext schlecht 
zu vereinbarende volkstiimliche Anschauungen nicht in wesentlichem 
Umfang in das O. eingedrungen.* Aber gerade hinsichtlich der Taufer- 
gestalt erweist sich der A-Text mit seiner von *B beseitigten Bezeich- 
nung des Taufers als Jaferrd als mit der volkstiimlichen Atmosphire 
etwa genau so eng verbunden wie *B. Auch quellenkritisch gilt fiir 
die Bezeichnung Jaferrd dasselbe, was soeben fiir die Bezeichnung 
cristess derrlinng festgestellt wurde. 

Zudem ist noch die folgende Uberlegung anzustellen: 

Wenn mit dem Bibeltext schlecht zu vereinbarende volkstiimliche 
Anschauungen im A-Text des O., nach meinem Gesamteindruck jeden- 
falls, nur eine geringe Rolle spielen, so diirfte das in der Hauptsache 
daran liegen, daf} sich Orrmin bei der Niederschrift seiner Dichtung 
sehr eng an die Glossa und andere theologisch gut fundierte lateinische 
Werke anschlof}. Auch bei der Annahme, daf} er seine Dichtung zum 
Schluf noch ein- oder mehrmals selbst durchkorrigierte, ist es aber als 
unwahrscheinlich zu bezeichnen, dai er dann auch die bei der Nieder- 
schrift benutzten Quellen in gréSerem Umfange noch einmal neu durch- 
sah. Auch bei der Auffassung der B-Korrekturen als Autorkorrekturen 
liegt deshalb die Vermutung nahe, da sie im Gegensatz zum A-Text 
mit einem gewissen Abstand von den urspriinglich benutzten Quellen 
durchgefiihrt wurden und da‘} dementsprechend auch das dem volks- 


4 Hauck, Realenzyklopddie, *tx (1901), 330. 

%Im altengl. Menologium; Grein-Wiilker, Bibl. d. ags. Poesie, 1 (1894), 288 f. 
(Vers 115 ff.). Vgl. schon White-Holt, 1, 385. 
* Vgl. hierzu Einh. S. 267, Fn. 3. 
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tiimlich lebendigen Gut naturgemaéf viel naherstehende prisente 
Wissen bei ihrer Niederschrift eine gréfiere Rolle spielte als bei der 
Niederschrift des A-Textes. 

Die Bezeichnung des Tiufers als cristess derrlinng in V. 9219 kann 
so kaum als Beleg dafiir angefiihrt werden, daf} der Urheber der B- 
Korrekturen mit einem geringeren Mafie von Verstindnis gearbeitet 
habe als der Autor. 


III 


Zu den in Abschnitt I gekennzeichneten grundlegenden Posi- 
tionen des TP’schen Aufsatzes ergibt sich auf Grund der in Abschnitt 
II vorgetragenen Einzelinterpretationen das Folgende. 

1. TP stellt die Einzelbeobachtungen, auf welche sich ihre These 
von B’s mangelndem Verstindnis stiitzen soll, nirgends systematisch 
zusammen; doch glaube ich, in Abschnitt II alle die Fille mitbe- 
sprochen zu haben, die sie selbst im engeren Sinn zur Stiitzung ihrer 
These in Betracht zieht.*” Als Ergebnis dieser Einzelinterpretationen 
kann ich hier feststellen, daf von den durch TP im Zusammenhang 
dieses Problems in den Vordergrund geriickten Korrekturstellen keine 
wirklich ernsthaft als Beleg fiir ein dem Autor selbst unterlegenes 
Verstandnis *B’s gebucht werden kann.** Auch fiir die erst von mir 
selbst in diesem Zusammenhang zur Sprache gebrachte Korrektur 
V. 9219 gilt das Gleiche. 

2. Hinsichtlich der These von B’s vollkommen untergeordneter 
Rolle ergibt sich, daf} ein Teil der B-Korrekturen dem Inhalt nach 
als nicht ganz leicht ausfiihrbar charakterisiert werden muf.*® 

Eine im vollen Umfang der Begriffe vollkommen untergeordnete 
Rolle B’s kann man deshalb nur dann in Betracht ziehen, wenn man 
in dieser postulierten Person einen aus rein technischen Griinden 
herangezogenen Schreibhelfer sieht, der sich vielleicht auf die rein 
technischen Seiten des Einfiigens von Korrekturen (Radieren, Blok- 
kieren, Ausnutzung freien Raumes und dergl.) besser verstand als der 
Autor und der seine Korrekturen entweder im Beisein des Autors oder 
nach ganz genauen schriftlichen Einzelanweisungen des Autors durch- 
fiihrte. Rechnet man aber mit einem Autor-Sekretir-Verhiltnis, bei 
welchem der Autor zwar allgemeine Weisungen, nicht aber Sonder- 


7 Aus dem gelegentlichen Ubersehen der Form Mapew (TP, Fufnote 23 sowie 
S. 24 u. 26) diirfte auch TP kaum wesentliche Folgerungen ziehen wollen. 

38 Vgl. insbesondere die Ergebnisse von Abschnitt II, Punkt 1-5. 

’® Beachte insbesondere oben Abschnitt II, Punkt 3, 6, 8. Die Belege lassen sich 
nach Holm, Corrections, Kap. I und Einh. Kap. IV ohne Schwierigkeit vermehren. 
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anweisungen fiir jede einzelne Korrektur gibt, so ist es zur Vorbeugung 
gegen Mifiverstindnisse in jedem Fall besser, das Attribut ‘“subor- 
dinate” (bzw. “untergeordnet’’) nicht durch “‘entirely” (bzw. “‘durch- 
aus”) zu steigern. 

3. Die beiden grundlegenden Positionen des TP’schen Aufsatzes 
miissen deshalb als durch die von TP vorgebrachten Unterlagen nicht 
geniigend bekriaftigt, bzw. als wesentlicher Einschrinkung bediirftig 
bezeichnet werden. 

IV 

Aus den in Abschnitt III besprochenen grundlegenden Thesen 
ihres Aufsatzes ergeben sich fiir TP in der Hauptsache zwei weitere 
Modifikationen gegeniiber den Ergebnissen meiner Einheitlichkeit. 
Die belangreichste ist, dafS sie die Méglichkeit, B sei der Helfer des 
Autors A, vor der von mir in erster Linie in Betracht gezogenen Még- 
lichkeit, daf8 *B der Autor selbst sei, an die erste ‘Stelle zu riicken 
suchte. 

Nachdem ich durch die Auseinandersetzung mit TP’s Gedanken- 
gingen noch deutlicher als friiher auf die Tatsache aufmerksam wurde, 
daf ein Teil der B-Korrekturen dem Inhalt nach als nicht leicht aus- 
fihrbar (und trotzdem so gut wie einwandfrei durchgefiihrt) be- 
zeichnet werden muf, sind meine Bedenken gegeniiber der Méglich- 
keit, in *B eine nicht mit Orrmin identische Persénlichkeit zu er- 
blicken, gegenitiber meiner friiheren Einstellung zu dieser Frage*® 
aber heute noch starker geworden. Denn bei Nicht-Gleichsetzung B’s 
mit dem Autor bedingt die Tatsache der nicht leichten Ausfiihr- 
barkeit einwandfrei ausgefiihrter B-Korrekturen entweder die An- 
nahme eines vollkommen mechanisch arbeitenden Schreibhelfers oder 
aber die eines unwahrscheinlich gut mit dem Autor harmonierenden, 
mehr als nur technischen Helfers. Sowohl zur einen als zur anderen 
dieser beiden Unter-Alternativen wird man sich aber wohl nur dann 
entschlieSen, wenn die im Hinblick auf den Charakter der B-Kor- 
rekturen natiirlichere Lésung einer Gleichsetzung *B’s mit dem Autor 
aus anderen Griinden noch gréfere Schwierigkeiten machen sollte 
als Gleichsetzung mit dem Helfer des Autors. Positiv formuliert: Ich 
halte es heute in noch héherem Mafse als friiher fiir wahrscheinlich, 
da die B-Korrekturen (von etwaigen Anregungen allgemeiner Art, 
die Orrmin von dieser oder jener Seite empfangen haben mag, abge- 
sehen) nicht nur geistig, sondern auch technisch vom Autor selbst 
stammen. 


 Vgl. Einh. S. 230 f. 
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Vv 

TP’s zweite weitere Modifikation kommt darin zum Ausdruck, daf 
sie sich im Gegensatz zu den Ergebnissen meiner Einheitlichkeit 
wieder sehr eng an die von Holm (1922) vertretene Auffassung an- 
schlieSt, B sei mit Orrmins Bruder Wallterr zu identifizieren. 

Daf TP diese Position bezieht, ist insofern auffallend, als eine 
Identifikation *B’s mit Bruder Wallterr, dem Orrmin seine Dichtung 
widmete und den er Ded. V. 65 ff. ausdrucklich bat, jeden Vers auf 
Fehler gegen Christi Lehre hin zu priifen, sinnvoll doch wohl nur dann 
in Frage kime, wenn man die Rolle *B’s mit Holm als ihrem Charakter 
nach dem Autor iibergeordnet beurteilte." Eine nicht ganz unkom- 
plizierte Méglichkeit fiir die Annahme eines dem A-Text iiberge- 
ordneten Charakters der B-Korrekturen hatte ich nun Einh. S. 228 f. 
als “‘nicht véllig ausgeschlossen” gleichsam am Rande mit in Betracht 
gezogen. Auf Grund meiner oben in Abschnitt II, Punkt 4 gemachten 
Feststellungen kann ich diese dort noch einmal kurz charakterisierte 
theoretische Méglichkeit nunmehr jedoch als praktisch nicht in Be- 
tracht kommend bezeichnen.* 

Wenn der durch die Widmung geehrte Bruder Wallterr demnach 
auch als direkter Urheber der B-Korrekturen kaum in Frage komnt, 
so soll damit jedoch nicht gesagt sein, da} zwischen ihm und diesen 
Korrekturen keinerlei geistiger Zusammenhang bestanden habe. Das, 
was ich zu dieser Frage schon in meiner Einheitlichkeit vermutete,® 
erginze ich nunmehr durch die folgenden Uberlegungen. 

Nach Ded. V. 11 ff. hat Wallterr seinen Bruder Orrmin zur Ab- 
fassung des Orrmulum angeregt. Man miifSite deshalb schon mit Son- 
derumstinden rechnen, wenn man wahrscheinlich machen wollte, 
daf er den Bruder das ganze Werk vollenden lief, ohne es immer 
wieder mit Interesse zu verfolgen und ohne gelegentliche Ratschlage 
zu erteilen. So ist es als Auerst wahrscheinlich zu bezeichnen, daf 
Orrmin auch schon bei der Vornahme seiner bereits im A-Text 
durchgefiihrten Umstellungen in irgend einem Umfang Ratschlagen 
seines Bruders Wallterr folgte, ahnlich wie es wahrscheinlich ist, 
da® er gelegentlich auch auf den Rat anderer Freunde oder Lehrer 
hérte.“ 

4t Vgl. Holm, S. 59. 

‘2 Vgl. oben, vorletzter und letzter Absatz von Punkt 11, 4. Ein relativ iiber- 
geordneter Charakter einzelner B-Korrekturen gegeniiber dem erhaltenen A-Text 
(Einh. S. 217 ff.) bedeutet nicht, da sie in ihrer Gesamtheit als dem Autor gegeniiber 
iibergeordnet aufgefaBt werden kénnen. 


8 Vgl. Einh. S. 270 f. 
#4 Vg]. hierzu schon Einh. S. 231, Fn. 3. 
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Der Ubergang von einer unbefangeneren Einstellung zu den 
neutestamentlichen Berichten, wie sie sich in der Art der Harmo- 
nisierung der 12. und 13. Fitte kundtut, zu einer immer starkeren 
Riicksicht auf die kirchliche Perikopenpraxis, wie sie im stofflichen 
Aufbau der spateren Paraphrasen und auch in mehreren mit dieser 
allgemeinen Tendenz zusammenhiangenden B-Korrekturen in Er- 
scheinung tritt, kénnte gut auf den Einfluf8 Wallterrs oder anderer 
mit einer gewissen Autoritat ausgestatteter Berater zuriickgehen.“ 

Der Unterschied zwischen einem Ratgeber, der allgemeine An- 
weisungen gibt, und einem sei es iibergeordneten, sei es unterge- 
ordneten Mitarbeiter, der Arbeiten ausfiihrt, die normalerweise dem 
Autor selbst zufallen, muf jedoch in seinem vollen Umfang deutlich 
beachtet werden. 

VI 

Fiir die Frage, wie das Verhiltnis zwischen Typus A und Typus B 
unter der Voraussetzung einer Gleichsetzung *B’s mit Orrmin zu 
deuten ist, hatte ich in meiner Einheitlichkeit zwei Méglichkeiten in 
Betracht gezogen: entweder dafi Typus A und Typus B Schriftvari- 
anten der gleichen Hand—d.h. also der Hand Orrmins—sind, oder 
da A der Sekretar des Autors B war.*’ Persénlich neige ich, wie schon 
damals, am meisten zu der letzteren Annahme. Es scheint mir jedoch 
wesentlich zu betonen, dafSi Mutmafiungen iiber diese Frage keinen 
grofen wissenschaftlichen Nutzen haben, solange nicht die folgenden 
Voraussetzungen vorliegen. 

1, Eine unter voller Verantwortung des oder der Experten selbst 
schriftlich oder im Druck fixierte klare Zusammenfassung dessen, was 
vom Standpunkt des Palaographen nicht nur auf der Grundlage allge- 
meiner Eindriicke, sondern wirklich wissenschaftlich tiber den Charak- 
ter der verschiedenen Handschriftentypen des Fragments und iiber 
bestehende Notwendigkeiten ihrer Zuweisung an verschiedene Hande 
gesagt werden kann.** 

2. Die schon Einh. S. 232, Fn. 3, von mir angeregte, in einem ge- 
wissen Umfang von den unter 1 geforderten palaographischen Unter- 
suchungen abhingige eingehende Erforschung der A-Korrekturen 


® Vgl. Einh. S. 67 ff. sowie ebda. S. 29 ff. und oben, Abschnitt II, Punkt 3 und 8. 

“L. Borinski, Zs. f. Kirchengeschichte, tu (1934), 652, vermutet als Grund fiir 
Orrmins Umstellung einfaches Nachlassen des Eifers. Doch scheint mir das gréfere 
= Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir die Einh. S. 74 f. und hier versuchten Deutungen zu 
sprechen. 


 Vgl. Einh. S. 230 f. 
8 Vgl. hierzu Redin, EStn, tv, 293; Hinckley, PQ, x1v (1935), 194 unten. 
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des Fragments, als Grundlage fiir eine wirklich wissenschaftliche 
Beurteilung der Frage, ob und mit welchem Mafi der Sicherheit die 
Handschrift als solche als eigenhindig geschriebenes Autormanu- 
skript nachzuweisen ist. 

VII 

Au®Ber den bei White-Holt festgestellten Schrifttypen hatte ich 
in meiner Einheitlichkeit unter anderem noch einen Schrifttypus ab- 
gesondert, den ich damals als Typus Preface bezeichnete und den 
ich nunmehr mit TP als Typus P bezeichnen will.“* Wahrend ich 
mich in meiner Einheitlichkeit iiber die Frage der Autorschaft der in 
diesem Typus geschriebenen Texte sehr vorsichtig auf erte,®° glaubt 
TP ihre Meinung, dafi Typus P sicherlich als eine Abart von Orrmins 
Handschrift aufzufassen sei, mit grofer Bestimmtheit vortragen zu 
kénnen.* 

Schon im Hinblick auf die inhaltlichen und metrischen Besonder- 
heiten der P-Texte, die ich Einh. S. 263 ff. als mégliche Gegenargu- 
mente gegen ihre Authentizitat angefiihrt hatte, und die TP nicht— 
oder héchstens zwischen den Zeilen—beriicksichtigt, sehe ich jedoch 
vorliufig keinen Grund, die vorsichtigen Formulierungen, die ich in 
meiner Einheitlichkeit iiber die P-Texte vorbrachte, abzuandern. 
Auch in dieser Frage sollte man m.E. sehr vorsichtig sein, solange die 
oben in Abschnitt VI angeregten paliographischen Untersuchungen 
nicht vorliegen. 





Vill 


Ich bin mir dariiber im Klaren, da ein baldiges Vorliegen der 
oben in Abschnitt VI angeregten weiteren Manuskript-Studien nur 
unter besonders giinstigen Auspizien zu erwarten wire. Das ist in- 
sofern bedauerlich, als die Antwort auf die Frage, ob die Schrift- 
typen A, B und P alle der gleichen Hand zuzuordnen sind oder ob 
sie von zwei oder gar drei Personen stammen (die also alle Orrmins 
orthographisches System beherrscht haben miifiten), eine Mitvoraus- 


‘9 Uber die Blatteinschiibe und sonstigen Korrekturen, welche ich dem Typus 
P zuweise, vgl. Einh. S. 238 ff., 258 u. 261. Die Angaben, welche TP, S. 14, Zeile 13 f. 
iiber die von mir vorgenommenen Zuweisungen an Typus P macht, enthalten eine 
Reihe von Irrtiimern. 

50 Finh. S. 261 ff. Eine TP, S. 20, Zeile 16-18 vorgetragene Einzelbeobachtung bil- 
det eine zusatzliche Stiitze fiir meine a.a.0. vorgetragenen Uberlegungen. 

5 TP, S. 26 f., beachte, dafS TP den Schrifttypus der Dedikation—kaum mit 
Recht—dem Typus P zuweist. 
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setzung fiir die Entscheidung der anderen Frage ist, ob Orrmins 
orthographisches System seine ganz persénliche Erfindung und sein 
ganz personliches ‘‘Steckenpferd” war, oder ob es sich hier zum min- 
desten um das in einer ganzen—lokalen oder regionalen—Schule in 
Gebrauch stehende Rechtschreibesystem handelte. 

Auch fiir die Beurteiling einiger sprachgeschichtlicher und allen- 
falls auch einiger theologischer Einzelprobleme diirfte Klarheit iiber 
die Frage, ob die verschiedenen Schrifttypen verschiedene Indi- 
viduen widerspiegeln, von Bedeutung sein. 

Im iibrigen kann aber festgestellt werden, daf selbst fiir die 
meisten linguistischen Fragen, insbesondere aber fiir alle wichtigeren 
literarhistorischen und theologischen Probleme, hauptsichlich nur 
die verhaltnismafiig gut gesicherten Ergebnisse der Orrm-Textkritik 
von Wichtigkeit sind: in erster Linie das in weitem Umfang auch 
von TP akzeptierte textkritische Kernergebnis meiner Einheitlich- 
keit, nach welchem, von einer beschrinkten Anzahl von ihrer Wich- 
tigkeit nach zweit- und drittrangigen Fallen abgesehen, die simtlichen 
Korrekturen und Zufiigungen des O. zum mindesten im Einver- 
stindnis mit dem Autor vorgenommen sein miissen und in zweiter 
Linie die von mir heute noch eindeutiger als friiher formulierte 
Festellung, daf} die B-Korrekturen des Orrmulum-Fragments (von 
etwaigen Anregungen allgemeiner Art, die der Dichter von dieser 
oder jener Seite empfangen haben mag, abgesehen) mit grofSer Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit nicht nur geistig sondern auch technisch von Orrmin 
selbst stammen. 

HEINRICH CHRISTOPH MATTHES 
Erlangen, Germany 








SYNTAX OF GOTHIC COMPOUND VERBS 


IN THE FIELD of syntax lie some of the most interesting revelations 
still to be made about the Gothic language. Nowhere is this more ob- 
vious than in the verb system and specifically among the compound 
verbs. A considerable amount of time has been spent on the semantics 
and structure of these compounds. Virtually nothing has been done 
on their syntax. In 1899 Wilmanns stated, “Ein dem jetzigen Ge. 
brauch entsprechender Unterschied zwischen trennbarer und un- 


trennbarer Composition ist...im Got. noch nicht ausgebildet.” 
Speaking of iup, ul, and inn he said these forms “haben gréfere 
Freiheit . . . stehen bald vor, bald hinter dem Verbum.’” Succeeding 


studies went little farther, and these statements are still an accurate 
gauge of the modern verdict on Gothic compounds. 

What syntactical study of verbs has been done in the past (most 
of it noted in the course of this article) has suffered from an initial 
failure to distinguish between simple compounds (inmgaggan) and 
double compounds (innatgaggan).* From the evidence of word order 
alone, quite aside from any likelihood of stress differences, it can be 
fairly assumed that simple compounds and double compounds be- 
have in distinctly different ways. 

Vital not only to any consideration of the simple compounds 
themselves but also to the whole syntactical question of compounding 
in Gothic is the hypothesis that simple compounds are inseparable. 
There are only three possible cases of separation in such verbs. One 
is John 6:22 jah patei mibnigam siponjam seinaim Iesus in pata skip 
dre ob avveonrAOer Trois .... Assumption of tmetic separation (on the 
level of John 7:32 inuhsandidedun, etc.) in a syntactically inseparable 
compound mipgiman‘ rather than an instance of actual separability’ 
rests on several rather compelling reasons, above and beyond the 
obvious possibility of unstressed ni. Tmetic separation by ni is well 

1 W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik (2nd ed., StraBburg, 1899), 1m, 116. 

+ 

$ Particulasiy crucial in B. Delbriick’s short study in his “‘Beitrige zur german- 
ischen Syntax,” PBB, xxxvi (1910), 355-65; similarly in the only syntactical work of 
any length devoted to this general problem: R. Leinen, Uber Wesen und Entstehung der 
trennbaren Zusammensetzung des deutschen Zeitwortes (StraBburg, 1891). Leinen’s 
conclusions led Wilmanns to his denial of any pattern of separable compounding in 
ae calls it tmesis. See V. Mourek, Syntaxis Gotsk$ch Piedlotek (Prague, 
1890), p. 177. 


5 Grewolds takes this latter view. See H. Grewolds, “Die Gotischen Komposita 
in ihrem Verhaltnis zu denen der griechischen Vorlage,” KZ, tx (1933), 13. 
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supported in other Germanic dialects and appears in another in- 
stance in Gothic (evidence below under John 10:1 saei inn-ni- 
aigaggip). Tmetic separation is clearly possible where there is no 
possibility of separation of any other sort. It even affects two in- 
separable prefixes, dis and ga. Further, if mipnigam were an instance 
of separation, it would be most unusual, in view of the rules that 
can be established for the word order of separable compounds in sub- 
ordinate clauses (v.i.), to find this virtually unique instance in such 
a clause. It would also be, with its parallel saei inn-ni-aigaggip, the 
only case in Gothic of a preposition or compounding form of any kind 
separated from the verb in a position other than following. The form 
under consideration is, incidentally, the only instance of mibqiman 
in extant Gothic. 

The verb mibgiman, though not its separability, seems reasonably 
established if only by the one example cited, but the other possible 
cases of separation in simple compounds are a sorry pair. They are: 

1) Mark 10:13 Januh atberun du imma barna, ei attaitoki im, ip 
pai siponjos is sokun paim bairandam du xai mpocédepov ait® ... 
tretiuwy Tots mpoopépovow. The translation of the Greek compound 
seems to speak for close relationship of du to bairandam, but it is to 
be noted that a/berun du translates the same verb. The presence of a 
verb *dubairan elsewhere would be relevant evidence. Wulfila, how- 
ever, uses no such verb. 

Like the case of mibgiman, the lone instance of a possible du- 
bairan conflicts with a rule of word order indicated later in this 
study. Among true separable compounds, participles in nominal use 
appear only unseparated, as in Matt. 7:13 pai inngaleibandans 
(v.i.). 

There is, in any case, a very likely explanation for this form on 
quite a different basis. It requires no flight of the imagination to see 
in it a case of the preposition du with object omitted (anticipated and 
understood from the context). To be sure this does not conform to the 
clearest example in Gothic of an omitted object, in Matt. 27:7 
akr... du usfilhan ana gastim RV field, to bury strangers in, but we 
cannot be sure, with the restricted evidence, just what were the pos- 
sibilities of such a construction in Gothic. ON, which carried the 
syntactical independence of prepositions even farther than does 
ModE, offers numerous instances to support the notion that the 
Gothic du could well be an isolated preposition,® for example Njals 


®See A. Heusler, Altislindisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1921), p. 151. 
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Saga, Ch. 36, vig hefe ek at segia pér...en fyrer hefer orbet Suariy 
(freely: “but Suartr was the victim’’). fyrer, with no object following 
refers back to vig: “‘of (it, the murder).”’ Parallel to this would be a lit. 
eral translation of the passage under discussion as “reproached thos 
bringing to,” that is ‘‘to him, Jesus.” 

2) Luke 19:28 jah gibands pata iddja fram émopevero éurpocty 
RV and when he had thus spoken he went on before. A verb fram. 
gaggan is often assumed from Phil. 1:25 du... framgahtai eis riy 

. mpoxornv, but if there is such a verb it is not only restricted to 
these two exceptional instances but is also the only verb compounded 
with fram. On the other hand, if fram be taken as an adverb this js 
the sole adverbial use of fram, otherwise a pure preposition. And] 
see no possible prepositional origin (such as suggested above for du) 
for this instance of fram. There is obviously not enough evidence in 
Gothic to give any satisfactory conclusion, though I am inclined 
call it an adverb.’ 

These few and, as ‘“‘separable verbs,” entirely unconvincing cases 
stand alongside an impressive number of simple verb forms com- 
pounded with other prepositions, in none of which does a breath of 
separation stir. There is no need to give examples. 

The consistent pre-verb position of these prepositional compound- 
ing forms contrasts with the obvious mobility of fairra, nehva and 
nehv. This contrast shows definitely that the latter are not, as Gre- 
wolds has it,* “syntaktisch gleichwertig” with any part of the prep- 
ositional group of compounding forms. Grewolds states his point in 
such a way that one judges he may mean to include in this syntactical 
equivalence only the instances of pre-verb position of fairra and 
nehva. But then the equivalence would lose its usefulness, for in the 
complete picture of the behavior of the semantically and to an ex- 
tent syntactically related fairra, nehva and nehv we find a significant 
contrast indicating first the identity as a group of the prepositional 


7 The other dialects show, along with the generally common prepositional use, a 
verb corresponding to *framgaggan or a noun like framgahts or both, and clear adverbial 
uses also appear. For example, OHG dictionaries list the verb framgangan and the noun 
(Gloss: framkenkiu—processu), and the adverb is frequent. In Otfrid, to be sure, the 
connection of fram with the verb gangan precludes any notion of compounding, as I 
hope to show in a later study. OE has the noun fromgonga or fromgeonga, but there's 
no certain example of the verb. OE also has a clear adverbial use in Battle of Maldon 
317 fram ic ne wille. For OS, fram is extant in Heliand 3931 that imu mahlidin fram 
modaga wihti. Here it is either an adverb or a postposed preposition, depending on one’s 
analysis. 

8 Grewolds, of. cit., p. 8, note 3. 
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compounding forms listed above, secondly their general inseparability. 

Mobility is shown by the following instances (with simple verbs 
only) of position after the verb. 

fairra: Eph, 2:13 jus juzei simle wesup fairra ipets ot wore dvtes 
uaxpay. 

nehva: Eph. 2:13 waurbup nehva in bloba Xristaus éyyvs eyevnOnre 
w.... John 6:4 wasuh pan nehva pasxa fv 6é éyyis. John 7:2 
wasuh pan nehva dulbs jw 5é eyybs. (Note the direct reversal here of 
the tmesis found in true compounds.) 

Separate position before the verb is found in: 

foirra: Luke 14:32 fairra imma wisandin roppw abtod dvtos. 

Definite adverbial use independent of any verb—another con- 
trast to the prepositional forms—appears in: 

foirra: Eph. 2:17 izwis juzei fairra duiv rots waxpav. 

nehva: Eph. 2:17 jah gawairpi baim ize nehva xai eipnvny tots éyyis. 

Function parallel to the prepositional group of compounding 
forms occurs, on the other hand, when these words are used as prep- 
ositions, for example: 

foirra: Luke 1:38 jah galaip fairra izai sa aggilus. 

nehva: Luke 5:1 standands nehva saiwa. 

nehv: Luke 15:25 jah qimands atiddja nehv razn, 

Parallel word order appears when fairra and nehva are used 
before verbs. But note even here the predominance of wisan. 

foirra: Mark 12:34 ni fairra is piudangardjai gudis ov paxpav 
d ard ris Baowdeias. Luke 15:13 in land fairra wisando eis xwpav paxpay. 
Luke 15:20 nauhbanuh pan fairra wisandan gasahv ina atta is waxpav 
aréxovros. Luke 7:6 ni fairra wisandin imma bamma garda ov paxpav 
aréxovros. Mark 7:6 ip hairto ize fairra habaip sik mis roppw améexer 
am’ éuod. 

nehva: Phil. 4:5 frauja nehva ist 6 xipwos éyyis (sim. Luke 19:41; 
19:37; Mark 13:28). (With case form): Luke 18:40 bide nehva was 
pan imma éyyioartos 6é abrod (sim. Luke 7:12; 18:35; 19:29; Mark 
11:1). (With preposition): Mark 13:29 kunneipb patei nehva sijup 
at... éyyts éorw emi... . (With verb other than wisan): Mark 2:4 
ni magandans nehva giman imma rpoceyyioa aity. 

The syntax of these words is patently different from that of their 
supposedly parallel group of compounding forms. Witness the above 
instances, totally unlike the regular prepositions in compounding with 
simple verbs, of (1) definite adverbial uses, (2) great mobility of 
position, and (3) entirely different treatment with tmetic particles, 
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that is particles which in real compounds would cause tmesis. 

It is definite, then, that fairra, nehva, and nehv are to be consid- 
ered as separate prepositions and adverbs, not under any circum- 
stances as compounding forms. 

If the forms with du, fram, and mip just mentioned were indeed 
separated compounding forms, one would certainly expect to find 
separation in the simple compound verbs formed with inn and uw. 
Particularly so as separability here would be in accord with the possi- 
ble lexical independence of inn and wt. (In addition close composition 
in verbs of this group is not supported by the evidence of preceding 
ni, which is so common among the prepositional group.) . Yet there 
are no instances of separation of any kind. 

As far as their lexical standing goes, there is no indisputable in- 
dication that inn and wt are strictly adverbial in the sense that they 
can stand alone, apparently independent of any verb (as does, for 
example, affa in Phil. 3:14 p)aim afta). To a certain extent this is 
semantically unlikely, as both inn and wi are directional adverbs and 
as such intimately associated with verbs. The closest to such separate 
use is certainly John 11:43 Lazaru, hiri ut dedpo é&2, where hiri, over 
which there is much controversy, may well be non-verbal in feeling 
as well as in origin. 

It is interesting to note that neither inm nor ui (except if the 
above hiri is thought of as a verb) is ever used independently ina 
clause whose main verb is uncompounded.® There are many with 
already compounded verbs, these being in reality separable com- 
pounding forms (v.i.). 

The entire evidence on inn and ut with simple verbs follows: 

inngaggan (main clause): Matt. 7:13 inngaggaip bairh aggwu daw 
elaé\Oere dua THs orevfs widns. John 10:9 ik im pata daur. bairh mik 
jabai hvas inngaggip, ganisip, jah inngaggip jah ulgaggip jah winja 


bigitih éav tus elon . . . eloedeboera . . . EEeAeboETAL. 
inngaggan (subordinate clause): Matt. 8:8 ni im wairbs ei uf 
hrot mein inngaggais twa... elcéOns. John 10:9 (v.s.) jabai hvas 


inngaggib. Luke 7:6 ei uf hrot mein inngaggais iva . . . eioéd Ons. Luke 
10:5 in pane gardei inngaggaip eis jv 8’ay oixiay eioépxnode. Luke 
10:10 ip in poet baurge inngaggaip eis iv 5’ Gv wodw eloépxnode. 
inngaggan (participles): Luke 8:16 pai inngaggandans oi ¢o- 
ropevouevor. John 10:2 sa inngaggands pairh daur 6 5é eioepxoperos 
dua... . Luke 17:12 jah inngaggandin imma in suma haimo ée- 


® Note the contrast with fairra and nehva. 
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epxouevov aitod. Luke 19:30 in pizaiei inngaggandans bigitats fulan 
eoropevouevor. Mark 7:15 ni waihts ist ulapro mans inngaggando in 
ina patei magi ina gamainjan, ak pata utgaggando us mann pata ist 
pata gamainjando mannan eloropevopevov .. . Ta éxropevdueva. Mark 
7:18 all pata utabro inngaggando in mannan (Greek as above). 
Mark 11:2 «nmngaggandans in po (baurg) eloropevopevan. Mark 5:18 
jah inngaggandan ina in skip éuBavros airod eis... . Mark 1:19 jah 
jainpro inngaggands framis mpoBas éxeidev. 

inngaggan (infinitive): Luke 15:28 ni wilda inngaggan oix #Oehev 
coed beiv. Luke 8:51 ni fralailot ainohun inngaggan oix adixer cicedOeiv. 

innwairpan: John 12:6 pata innwaurpano ra Baddoueva. 

utgaggan: John 10:9 (v.s.) immgaggan (main clause). Mark 7:15 
(v.s.) inngaggan (participles). 

ulbairan: Luke 7:12 sai, utbaurans was naus tkexopitero. 

Two points on word order are apparent. First, even in main clauses 
(where separation is the rule in double compounds with inn and ut, 
as will be shown below) the imm and wi in these simple compounds 
always precede the verb. There are, to be sure, only three instances, 
but these seem very convincing in view of the great regularity of the 
separation of inn and ut with double compounds—actually only one 
(unseparated) exception against nine regular cases (of separation) 
directly opposed to or independent of the Greek order, not to men- 
tion numerous others corresponding to Greek. Secondly, in six in- 
instances of participles the same invariable pre-verb position obtains, 
contrasting with eight separated and five unseparated in the inn and 
ul double compounds (only participles in ‘‘verbal use’’ are considered; 
v.i.). 

This evidence, and the total absence of contradictory forms, in- 
dicates that we have, in inm and ut compounds with simple verbs, 
instances of strict composition in which any incipient trend to sep- 
arability does not intrude. I have given the evidence in full partly 
because the principle of separability of imm and ut in the double com- 
pounds has a tendency to tempt one into regarding imm and ut per se 
as separable,’° whereas the separability seems actually to be deter- 
mined more by compounding (and possibly stress) patterns than on 
lexical lines. This separability in the other (double) type of inn and 
ui compounds is a well substantiated contrast and is rather to be 
used as corroboratory evidence for the opposite assumption, namely 


0 As in Grewolds, of. cit., p. 15, and in the continuation of the same article, KZ, 
Lx1 (1934), 176. 
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that simple inn and wi are not separable. The fact that compounds 
of the latter group have a total instance of 22 times (18 forms of 
inngaggan alone), which is a respectable number for extant Gothic 
and should allow for a few exceptional separated forms if the tend- 
ency were present at all, precludes to a very reasonable degree ob- 
jections on the basis of insufficient evidence. 

Further evidence by contrast lies in the observation that of the 
most closely related adverbs aftra, dalab, inna, iupa, samana and 
samap," three occur not only before simple verbs (like inn and u/) 
but also after them or otherwise separated from them (unlike inn 
and ut), viz.: 

aftra: Luke 9:62 jak saihvands aftra xai BXérwv eis Ta OTriow. 

dalap: Luke 4:9 wairp puk papro dalap Bare ceavrov évredOev kart. 

samana: Luke 17:36 twos wairpband malandeins samana™ ito 
éoovrat adnbovoa émi 7d aitd. I Thess. 5:10 samana mib imma 
libaima aya ov aitg Snowper. Col. 4:3 bidjandans samana mpocevxopern 
dua. Luke 15:13 jah afar ni managans dagans brahta samana allata 
sa juhiza sunus ovvayayav aravra 6 vewrepos vids. (The latter is espe- 
cially important because it is independent of the Greek and shows a 
transitive verb with its object.) 

Here again, as with fairra et al. versus the prepositions, we must 
make as clear a distinction as possible between what may seem to be, 
but are not, virtually identical groups. Grewolds™ uses the evidence 
of aftra, inna, iupa, samana and samap—these being considered, 
apparently, “vdllig gleichwertig” with the ‘pure adverbs” inn and 
ul—to help demonstrate the separability of inn and ut. But we have 
already noted the practical absence of pure adverbial uses for inn 
and uf, compared with the considerable frequency of (invariably un- 
separated) compounding uses. Since the two groups are also different 
even in their relation to verbs, the distinction may be considered 
proven. 

Of the adverbs aftra, dalap, inna, iupa, samana and samaf, strict 
adverbial use (again unlike imu and uf) is established for: 


The relationship, besides its obvious positional and semantic aspects, is po 
tentially syntactical, since inn and ut might develop into separated forms and adapt 
their word order to that of these adverbs. Actually this is not at all the case with 
separable inn and ut, but the possibility is there, as other dialects show. Only the above 
adverbs are cited here because they are the ones persistently confused with inn and . 

2 This example of samana is, I think, certainly irrelevant. It is given here because 
it has been taken with the participle. 

18 Grewolds, op. cit., p. 15. 
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(aftra only in temporal uses) 

dalap: Matt. 27:51 and Mark 15:38 dis(s)kritnoda in twa, iupapro 
und dalap a6 &vwhev ews KaTw. 

inna: I Cor. 5:12 pans inna rods tow. 

iupa: Phil. 3:14 pizos iupa laponais ris &vw krNoews. Gal. 4:26 
ip so iupa Iairusalem frija ist 7 6€ Gvw ‘I. 

samana: I Tim. 5:13 abpban samana Gua 5é. RV and withal. 
Skeir 1, 2 allai uswandidedun, samana unbrukjai waurban; RV (Rom. 
3:12) they are together become unprofitable. 

Parallel word order—but not therefore compounding of course— 
appears in: 

(aftra, as far as I can discover, only in time expressions)" 

inna: II Cor. 6:16 patei baua in im jah inna gagga xai éurepi- 
raTnow. 

iupa: Col. 3:1; 3:2 poei (baimei) iupa sind ra avw (note added 
sind). Skeir 2, 5 ustaiknida bana iupa briggandan in piudangardjai 
gudis wig. 

samana: Mark 12:28 gahausjands ins samana sokjandans dxotoas 
airav ovfnrobvtwy. Phil. 1:27 ainai saiwalai samana arbaidjandans 
owadbodvres. II Cor. 7:3 du mipgaswiltan jas-samana liban (B du 
gaswiltan jah samana liban). 

samap: Mark 9:25 (gasaihvands) patei samapb rann managei ér 
enLoUVT PEX EL. 

The same conclusion seems warranted here as was indicated for 
fairra, etc., namely that these are true adverbs and do not enter 
into composition but do associate freely with verbs. This latter factor 
obviously includes the pre-verb position, and it is not unlikely that 
this fact and the semantic similarity of the two groups, plus the evi- 
dent separability of inn and uf in double compounds, might later lead 
to instances of separation in the inn and ut compounds with simple 
verbs. 

The basic evidence in Gothic for the establishment of a class of 
separable compound verbs on lines of syntactical development ap- 
proaching the German situation lies in the field of double compounds 
withinn and ut, for example inngalei ban. Some factor in the compound- 
ing of these forms with the already compounded verb—perhaps stress 
—must have given them the initial ability to stand in positions other 
than the immediate pre-verb location, a characteristic which, as far 


4 But see Grewolds, op. cit., p. 8, note 4. 
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as the extant evidence is valid, distinguishes them from their non- 
identical twins in the simple compounds. 

Analysis of the complete evidence gives a remarkably consistent 
picture of the syntax of these inn and wut forms. 

Definite compound nature for the full double compound is not 
established for these verbs by any case of mi followed by a verb with 
the inn or ut first. This is only natural, since position after ni was 
practically enclitic, and if there is anything at all certain about the 
stress of inn and ui double compounds it is that the inn and ut were 
relatively strongly stressed. That such verbs are compounds can only 
be inferred—from the systematic regularity of their word order pat- 
terns, from the presumably invariable preposed order in the infinitive, 
and from their clear differentiation from the ordinary directional ad- 
verbs (v.i.). I think these reasons, added to the general consensus," 
are more than sufficient. The following paragraphs will further demon- 
strate the point. 

Parallels within the Gothic and the evidence of translation equiv- 
alence indicate that, though the imm and wi are often separated, the 
forms with the pre-verb position and those with separation are iden- 
tical in meaning. For example: 

Participial forms: Luke 1:28 jah ‘galeibands inn sa aggilus du 
izai gap kai eloehOav 6 &yyedos and Luke 19:1 jah inngaleipands 
pairhlaip Iaireikon kai eicehOwv; or Matt. 9:25 atgaggands inn habaida 
handu izos &oedav and Mark 5:39 jah innatgaggands gap du im xal 
elcedOawv. 

Absolute participles: Mark 6:22 jah atgaggandein inn dauhtar 
kal &.aehOobons THs Ovyarpés and Matt. 8:23 jah innatgaggandin imma 
in Skip xai éuBavre air@. 

Main clause: John 9:34 and 9:35 uswaurpun imma ut ekéeBador 
abrov @&w and Luke 14:35 utuswairpand imma t&w Baddovow airo. 

The instance of utuswairpand imma in the main clause is actually 
exceptional; but this group of parallels alone is enough to indicate 
that we are dealing with a cohesive set of verbs, not one set with 
double compounding and another with simple compounding and a 
more or less loosely attached adverb inn or ut. This becomes all the 

15 Grewolds, of. cit., pp. 16 ff., is the first, to my knowledge, to give a systematic 
review of the evidence for separation. He is not, however, interested in the syntax of 
the separated and unseparated forms, nor does he note the vital distinction between 
the simple and the double compounds. 

16 To which Leinen, op. cit., p. 41, and the vocabulary of the Stamm-Heyne edition 


of the Gothic Bible took exception, listing as adverbs all first members of double 
compounds, 
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more clear when we discover that the distribution of separated and 
unseparated forms is not accidental but systematic, depending on 
morphological and syntactical considerations. 

There is one probable distinction on morphological lines, though 
the evidence is scanty. Of the non-finite forms, the infinitive and the 
verbal noun appear only in unseparated order, viz. Luke 14:23 
jah naupei innatgaggan xai avayxacov elcedOeiv; Skeir 2, 20 ni mag 
inngaleiban in piudangardja gudis (John 3:5); Luke 1:29 bi innat- 
gahtai is: in introitu eius.” It is likely that this order was regular in 
Gothic, especially in view of the situation in OHG. In the other non- 
finite form extant, the present participle, there seems to be a distinct 
division into two types of order on the basis of function. Participles 
used as nouns appear only unseparated, viz. Matt. 7:13 jah managai 
sind pat inngaleibandans pairh pata oi eicepxouevan; Mark 4:19 pai 
bi pata anpar lustjus innatgaggandans afhvapjand pata waurd eio- 
ropevopevat. Participles with “subjects” or predicates or otherwise 
substituting for one verb of a compound sentence appear with both 
types of word order: 

Transitive: Luke 8:54 banuh is usdreibands allans ut . . . wopida 
&Botov wavras tw; Luke 20:15 uswairpandans ina ut us pbamma 
weinagarda usgemun éxBadovres aitov Ew Tod dumwedGvos. 

Intransitive: Luke 1:28 jah galeibands inn sa aggilus du izai gap 
kai eloehOv but Luke 19:1 jah inngaleibands pairhlaiph Iaireikon 
kal eloehOcov; Matt. 9:25 atgaggands inn habaida handu izos eicedOav 
but Matt. 27:53 jah usgaggandan us hlaiwasnom afar urrist is innat- 
gaggandans in po weihon baurg jah ataugidedun sik managaim éio- 
i\Oov els .. . and Mark 5:39 jah innatgaggands gap duim kai eivedOav; 
Luke 15:28 ip atta is usgaggands ut bad ina étedhOav; John 18:4 
usgaggands ut gap im é&ehOwv; Matt. 26:75 jah usgaggands ut gaigrot 
tHedbav €Ew. 

Absolute constructions: Mark 6:22 atgaggandein inn dauhtar 
doe\bobons THs Ovyarpés but Matt. 8:5 innatgaggandin imma in Kafar- 
naum eicehOovre 5¢ arg and Matt. 8:23 jah innatgaggandin imma in 
ship éuBavre abrg. 

When Delbriick first noted a possible word order pattern of the 
inn compounds in the main and subordinate clauses'® he indicated his 


Including the verbal noun may seem odd, but different order is possible: ModE 
the upset, the set-up. 

8 Delbriick, op. cit., passim. But for the fact that he failed to notice any difference 
between simple and double compounds, Delbriick would doubtless have set up the 
whole pattern, 
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belief that the same pattern is valid for participles as well: ‘Wenn 
aber das Participium als Nebensatz empfunden wird, steht inn nach.” 

The most important distinction in these inn and ut compounds, 
and the one which speaks most eloquently for both separated and un- 
separated forms belonging together in a system of separable compound 
verbs is the word order pattern in clauses. Delbriick, giving the evi- 
dence on inn, made the observation ‘“‘dafi das Adverbium inn im 
Gotischen ...im Hauptsatz nach dem Verbum Finitum zu stehen 
pflegt, im Nebensatz aber vor ihm.’’* The present investigation in- 
dicates the following modifications in this statement: The rule ap- 
plies only to double compounds; it applies to wf as well as inn; within 
its scope it is much stricter than Delbriick implied. The complete 
body of instances is discussed below. 

inn, Main Clause: John 18:16 (usiddja ul sa siponeis) jah attauh 
inn Paitru eionyayev rev I1.; Luke 4:16 jah galaip inn bi biuhtja seinam- 
ma in daga sabbato in swnagogein cioj\Oev... eis... ; Mark 5:40 
jah galaip inn parei was pata barn eiowopeverar; Mark 15:43 ananan}- 
jands galaip inn du Peilatau eiopdOev rpos II. 

inn, Subordinate Clause: Luke 2:27 jah mibpanei innattauhun 
berusjos pata barn Iesu ev 76 eicayayéiv rods yoveis 76 mardiov; Luke 
5:18 jah sokidedun hvaiwa ina innatbereina é&nrovv abtév eiceveyxeiy; 
Luke 5:19 jah ni bigitandans hvaiwa innatbereina ina moias élo- 
eveyxwow airov; Luke 6:4 ni pata ussuggwud ... hvaiwa inngalaip 
in gard gudis ws elandOev eis... ; Rom. 11:25 und patei fullo piudo 
inngaleipai axps ob . . . elaéXOg; Mark 14:14 jah padei inngaleipai 
drov éav eigéXOn; John 10:1 saei inn-ni-atgaggib pairh daur in gardan 
lambe 6 um eloepxduevos (v.i.); Luke 7:45 fram pbammei innatiddja 
ag’ is elo jOov; I Cor. 14:24 ip jabai allai praufetjand, ip innatgaggai 
hvas ungalaubjands eicé\On 5é ts... ; Gal. 2:4 galiugabropre, paiei 
innufslupun oirwes mapeojrOov. 

ut, Main Clause: John 18:16 paruh usiddja ut sa siponeis anpar; 
John 18:29 paruh atiddja ut Peilatus du im; John 13:30 suns galaip 
ut; John 18:38 galaiph ut du Iudaium (all with Aer only); Mark 
1:25 pahai jah usgagg ut us bamma ééedOe éé ai'rod. 

ut, Subordinate Clause: Matt. 9:32 bibe utusiddjedun eis airay 
bé éEepxouevwr. 

There are eleven other ué forms in regular order for the main 

‘9 Op. cit., p. 359. Delbriick includes John 10:9 jah inngaggib jah utgaggip as an 


exception. It is not necessary to include this verse or Matt. 7:13 inngaggaip, which 
would also constitute an exception, simple inn and wt being inseparable. 
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clause, but eight have adverbial and three have prepositional é&w 
in the Greek and are therefore not as strikingly significant as the 
above independent examples. They are no less regular in word order.”® 

The case of saei inn-ni-atgaggip is to be interpreted as an instance 
of tmetic separation, not as strict separateness of compounding form 
from verb. In contrast to its strong stress as initial particle, mi in 
other positions is often a weakly stressed element—even a proclitic— 
in the older Germanic dialects, and there are numerous instances of 
second position, hence lack of stress.”! Besides the general indication 
provided by the very regularity of direct pre-verb position in sub- 
ordinate clauses, there is the specific evidence of other dialects. 
Though Gothic is the only one in which tmesis is a regular feature, 
other Germanic dialects show unstressed mi in the same position, for 
example OE Luke 11:52 ge in ne eodun;* OHG Tatian 133.6 thie thar 
in ni get thurah duri; qui non intral per ostium. This latter use is es- 
pecially significant, quite aside from its surface identity with the 
Gothic example, since the translator of the Tatian never has in sep- 
arated from the verb in dependent clauses. Leinen says in reference 
to this, ‘““‘Das unbetonte nz trennt die Partikel vom Nebensatz- 
verbum.’” 

The pressure of the word order rule illustrated by the above ex- 
amples must have been very strong. In no less than nine instances 
Wulfila is at least independent of, if not contrary to, the Greek order. 

The three exceptions to the Gothic rule for the main clause may 
possibly be ascribed to the influence of the original, which is so con- 
spicuously absent elsewhere in this matter. There is, however, a better 
explanation for two of them. The exceptions are: (1) Luke 18:24 
hvaiwa agluba pai faihu habandans inngaleiband in piudangardja 
gudis eioedeboovra eis... and (2) Matt. 7:21 ni hvazuh saiei gipip 
a ge ae fraujal inngaleipih in biudangardja himine cicedeboerar 

. Delbriick** explained these, as well as John 18:15 jah mipinn- 
salaip mip Iesua in rohsn pis gudjins cvveondOev 7H "Inood eis... , in 


*0 The verses: John 6:37; 9:34; 9:35; 12:31; 15:6; 19:4 (two); 19:5; Luke 4:29; 
Mark 11:19; 12:8. 

* See O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax (Heidelberg, 1923-32), rv, 12. 

22 See G. Curme, “Development of Verbal Compounds in Germanic,” PBB, 
Xxxix (1914), 326. Curme says of this sentence, “Altho the parts ar felt as one, the 
prefix is at the same time felt as a modifying adverb, for the negativ ne is put in between 
prefix and verb.”” Subsequently he compares it directly with Gothic uzuhiddja. 

3 Leinen, op. cit., p. 62. 
* Op. cit., p. 360. 
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the same fashion, namely the avoidance of repetition (inn in).* This 
would not apply to the one other exception, (3) Luke 14:35 utuswair- 
pand imma tw Baddovow aito. 

I consider it likely that the two cases with inn are actually not 
exceptions at all, but examples of a very interesting syntactical rule 
whereby compounding forms are preposed with late verbs in the main 
clause (verb preceded by more than one sentence element). This 
principle is, as I hope to show in another article, regular in OHG, 
where documentation is much more complete. It is typified by the 
following contrasting cases with the compounding form nidar: Otfrid 
1v.30.17 stig nu nidar and 111.17.41 er sih sar nidar neigta. The prin- 
ciple would not apply to utuswairpand. Perhaps this is one instance 
where we might have recourse to Wulfila’s Greekishness. 

There is one seeming exception in the subordinate clause. The verse 
(I Cor. 14:23) is complicated, and the English will help make the 
clause construction clear: jabai gagimip alla aikklesjo samana jah 
rodjand razdom allai, atubbangaggand inn jah unweisai aibpbau un- 
galaubjandans, niu giband patei dwalmop RV If therefore the whole 
church be come together into one place, and all speak with tongues, 
and there come in those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they 
not say that ye are mad? The ctupbangaggand inn is probably a nat- 
ural Gothic construction, as the Greek has only eloé\@wow dé. Del- 
briick** found this form an exception and explained it as avoidance 
of “Haufung einsilbiger Wérter vor dem Verbum.” There are the 
cases of gabbanmibsandidedun and saei inn-ni-algaggib on the op- 
posite side of that argument. I believe, though I cannot document the 
suggestion very well at present, that this bit of main clause word 
order in the subordinate clause is actually no real exception but a 
general Germanic tendency to forget whatever regular word order 
may currently prevail in the subordinate clause by the time a parallel 
clause is added on (without repeating the conjunction) and to use 
in its stead the main clause order. It is certainly very common in 
Modern German. Curme”’ gives the following sentence, which may 
serve as typical: Wenn der Vater heule abend nach Hause kommt und 
er hat nichts mitgebracht, so.... Another, from Hermann Hesse’s 


5 mibinngalaip is an odd form in point of order, since inn is definitely separable in 
double compounds. On the other hand it is possible that the presence of mip keeps the 
inn from separating as it would in the main clause, if this were an ordinary double 
compound. A unique instance is not much basis for analysis. 

6 Op. cit., p. 360. 

27 G. Curme, Grammar of the German Language (New York, 1905), p. 424. Another 
example in the 1922 edition, p. 392. 
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Fabulierbuch:** Und selig ist, wer ihm dient und opfert ihm sein Leben. 

Of all the seemingly exceptional cases listed above, only one, 
uluswairpand in the main clause, constitutes a clear exception. Even 
this, if it is not “Greek,” might be explained as a parallel to the 
strongly emphasized initial particle in Modern German Auf steigt 
das Gebet, etc. There is another case, however, which involves a more 
striking exception and one for which, if its clause be interpreted as 
subordinate, there is no sure explanation whatever. It would indeed 
represent the sole serious flaw in the whole syntactical pattern. The 
verse (John 13:30): bibe andnam pana hlaib jains, suns galaip ut. 
wasuh pan nahts, pan galaih ut... eiOéws efprOer. Hv Sé vdt dre 
e&pddev. The first galaip ut is perfectly regular. It is in a main clause. 
The second, reading only the Gothic, could be regarded as equally 
regular: ‘‘And it was night; then he went out.”’ With this would cor- 
respond such sentences as verse 27 of the same chapter: jah afar 
pamma hlaiba pan galaip in jainana Satana rére eiopd\Oev. Adverbial 
pan is perfectly regular in Gothic. But looking at the Greek of verse 
30 we find dre, not rére, and the construction is clearly subordinate. 
The only common adverbial use of dre in Greek is the correlative 
bre... . bre, like German bald .. . bald. In some versions of the Greek 
Testament the é7e clause goes with verse 30, in some with 31, but in 
neither case is it a main clause. Thus we should expect translation by 
the conjunction ban with subordinate order: *wasuh pan nahts, pan 
uigalaib, which would also follow the Greek preposed form é€#\Oev. 
Perhaps Wulfila was influenced by the previous galaipb ut and dupli- 
cated it; perhaps an adverb pan is here used, irregularly, to translate 
conjunctional ére. Perhaps also the form is just an exception. I think 
the pattern as developed here is strongly enough supported to stand 
two exceptions. 

An interesting point of word order, in spite of the restricted evi- 
dence, may be made in examining those verses in which an object 
appears with separated inn and wt. They indicate that Gothic ob- 
served a presumably widespread Germanic rule of order which con- 
tinues, for example, into Modern English. Pronominal, that is 
relatively unstressed, objects occur only between the verb and the 
separated compounding form or adverb, while noun objects with 
their heavier stress may follow. The cases: John 9:34; 9:35 uswaur- 
pun imma ut ééBadov abrov tw; Mark 12:8 jah uswaurpun imma 
ulus bamma weinagarda ééBadov abrov ttw rod . . . ; Luke 4:29 uskusun 
imma ul us baurg é€éBadov airdv ttw ris... ; John 19:4 sai, attiuha 


% (Ziirich, 1947), p. 13. 
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izwis ina ul &yw dbyiv abrov tw; but John 18:16 jah attauh inn Paitry 
elonyayev tov II.** It might be that the noun object would take either 
position, as in Modern English he ate the cake up or he ate up the cake, 
but always he ate it up. A similar case, with iup, is discussed below. 

Two participles appear with pronominal objects in the expected 
order: Luke 8:54 usdreibands allans ut ékBadav ravtas é&w; Luke 
20:15 uswairpandans ina ut us bamma weinagarda éxBaddvtes abrdy 
é&w Tov. ... 

Except for John 19:4 atiddja aftra ut Peilatus e&j\Oev radw koe, 
the above are the only instances of complete separation, by an inter- 
vening word, of inn and ui from their verbs, saei inn-ni-atgaggip 
being a case of tmetic separation. The point is that there are no in- 
stances of remote separation, as there are for aftra, etc. 

It is now in order to look over the examples of compound verbs 
occurring with the adverbs aftra, dalab, framis, inna, iup, samana 
and samap,** these being the principal ones that also appear in the 
most ambiguous position, that is directly before the verb. Grewolds 
seems to regard this group as syntactically equivalent with inn and 
ut.*' Since inn and ut with already compounded verbs are separable 
and since the separated position is of course apt to correspond with 
the normal adverbial position, we must expect less striking contrast 
here than in the comparison of these adverbs with inn and wt in simple 
compounds. Yet there are decisive differences. 

Order in the subordinate clause is definitely freer among the ad- 
verbs. In three cases we find the adverb after the verb and only 
three times in the order which is regular for inn and ut. After the 
verb: Luke 19:15 bibe atwandida sik aftra & TG éwavedOeiv airtor; 
Luke 2:43 mibpane gawandidedun sik aftra & 7G bwootpépew aitois;® 
and I Cor. 14:23 jabai gagimip alla aikklesjo samana éav obv avveddy 

. éxi 76 aitd. The deceptively compound-like appearance of the 
latter led to its citation by M. H. Roberts* as an example of the 


*9 In the instances with pronoun(s), the Gothic follows the Greek, but this is only 
natural. The case with noun object is independent. 

80 On the adverbial nature of aftra, dalap, inna, samana see the previous discussion. 
framis and iup occur only in the passages cited here. There is no unambiguous adverbial 
use of samap. 

31 See Grewolds, of. cit., p. 9, note 1; p. 18, note 1. 

® Note that in neither of these cases with aftra could Greek order be held respon- 
sible. 

% “The Antiquity of the Germanic Verb-Adverb Locution,” JEGP, xxxv (1936), 
472. 
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“post-removed order,” which is “rarest in Gothic.” Actually there is 
ample reason a priori for rejecting this as a verb-adverb compound. 
In addition, such word order in a subordinate clause would be in 
direct contrast with the pattern established above, which would pre- 
sumably apply here if this were a compound. 

There is one instance of separation in a main clause which is 
likewise entirely at variance with inn and wut, being both in front of 
the verb and separated from it by a phrase: Matt. 11:23 dalab und 
halja galeipis éws déov xaraByop. It is worth noting that this may be 
regarded as a phrase made up of adverb plus preposition plus object 
(‘down to... ’’) and that, while sentences like usiddja ul us pizai 
baurg might also be so considered,** the u/, even in such situations, is 
never removed from the normal position of a compounding form. For 
Gothic therefore, analysis as separable compounding form is more 
logical. In keeping with the development of OHG @z as an adverb, 
such phrases (#2 fon...) are both obvious and common in that 
dialect. 

Different word order for the main clause also appears in Luke 
19:5 Zakkaiu, sniumjands dalap atsteig oreioas xataBnhr, cf. John 6:37 
ni uswairpa ut; and in Rom. 13:12 nahts framis galaip 4 rvé rpoékoper; 
and in I Cor. 7:5 paproh-ban samap gawandjaip xai radw emi 76 
aitd ovvepxnade. 

The only case of a finite verb with a noun as direct object is inter- 
esting: John 11:41 ip Jesus uzuhhof augona iup jpev rods dpbadpois 
évw.* This form might well be interpreted as the normal position of 
the strongly stressed adverb. The invariable first position of the 
lightly stressed pronoun has been cited as the indication that of two 
such forms after the verb—compounding form and noun or pronoun; 
adverb and noun or pronoun—the more heavily stressed one is 
second. Then atiauh inn Paitru would indicate that inn had less 
stress than the noun, while uzuhhof augona iup would show that iup 
has, potentially at least, greater stress than the noun. This stress 
relation would accord with the greater mobility of all these “‘real”’ 
adverbs like dalap in comparison with compounding forms. The evi- 
dence is obviously so scanty that this can be made only as a conjec- 
ture. 


“ Thus J. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik (Giitersloh, 1893-98), rv, 938. 

* Curme, PBB, xxxix, 325, says that the “prefix iup . . . is commonly separated.” 
The evidence given here precludes the idea that inp is a separable prefix, or a prefix at 
all. 
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There is one case after mi: Luke 17:31 mi atsteigai dalapb niman 
po wh xaraBarw, similar to ni uswairpa ut. 

Parallel word order also occurs, accidentally, in the following 
routine instances, for which verse citation should suffice: Rom. 10:6; 
Rom. 10:7; Luke 6:17; Mark 1:19; Luke 19:5; Matt. 8:1; Mark 
9:9 (the last two with interposed pan); Luke 9:37; I Cor. 5:4; II 
Cor. 3:3 (past participle); I Cor. 14:26; I Thess. 4:16; Col. 1:29: 
Matt. 7:25 and 7:27; Luke 17:31; John 18:6; John 9:6; John 11:41 
(v.s.). 

The same order with pronoun objects, though with what would 
be exceptional word order for true compounds in subordinate clauses, 
is found in two instances: Luke 19:15 (bibe) atwandida stk aftra and 
Luke 2:43 (mipbpbane) gawandidedun sik aftra. 

To sum up: In this group of words where we expect the greatest 
possible correspondency of use with inn and wt, we still find important 
differences (word order in subordinate clause, word order in main 
clause, remote separation), and the differences are numerous enough 
in comparison with the correspondencies so that we must keep these 
words distinct from the compounding forms inn and ut. They can be 
explained throughout as regular adverbs. Thus it seems natural to 
write the two differently, as has been done in anticipation of this argu- 
ment, with imm and ut written together with the verb whenever 
they are directly before it, as befits compounding forms, and the 
adverbs like dalap written separate. 

The syntactical patterns treated above seem to require the es- 
tablishment of a new set of rules for Gothic compound verbs: 

1. Simple compounds are inseparable. 

2. Double compounds with the non-prepositional preverbs inn 
and wi constitute a special class of separable compounds, with regular 
syntactical characteristics as previously indicated. 

Research on the syntax of ‘“‘separated” prepositional ferms with 
already compounded verbs (Matt. 27:7 ana; Mark 8:23 ana; Mark 
11:7 ana; Luke 8:44 du; Luke 19:4 faur; Mark 8:6 faur) indicates 
that no such pattern of separability is likely, at least in any fully 
developed state, for this remaining group of Gothic compounding 
forms.*® 

(Nowhere in this study has it been necessary to indulge in much 


3 See my dissertation Verb-Adverb Compounds in Gothic and Old High German 
(University of Michigan, 1949), 1, 73-94. Other sections of the thesis are the basis for 
this article, 
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speculation about “causes” or other features not explicitly docu- 
mented in the extant Gothic. A final word might be added, however, 
to point to a phenomenon which may well have distinguished the sep- 
arable compounding forms phonetically, just as their order does 
syntactically. This is stress. It is generally agreed, in spite of the 
absence of external evidence, that Gothic compound verbs had rela- 
tively unstressed preverbs. This is doubtless true of all single com- 
pounds, but for double compounds I suspect, from internal evidence 
in Gothic as well as from developments in other dialects, that we are 
dealing with stressed elements in first position. This would certainly 
help account for the mobility of inn and ut, as well as for certain de- 
tails of order in which stress has already been suggested as a factor. 

Another phenomenon related to stress is summarized in the sig- 
nificant observation that whenever two Gothic compounding forms, 
neither of them bound forms, are used together before a verb the 
separation is virtually complete, with inn, ul, ana, du, faur and mip 
as first members; at, ana, bi, in, uf and us as second. With the ex- 
ception of ama the groups are exclusive. It will be noted that all in- 
stances of separability and of isolated prepositional use in Gothic 
occur with the first group and that, in turn, all such forms except 
mip are actually so affected.) 

FRANK G. RYDER 

Dartmouth College 






















OLD NORSE KUMBLA-SMIDR “HELMET-SMITH”: 
THE STORY OF A KENNING 


I 
HI16 pa Hogni, er til hiarta skaro 
kvikvan kumblasmid klgkkva hann sizt hugdi. 
“Then Hégni laughed when they cut out the heart 
of the living helmet-smith; tears he had not.” 


Olcel. kumblasmidr, which occurs only once in the above quoted 
passage of the Elder Edda, Aflakvida 24, 3,‘ has been a crux inter- 
pretum for more than a century of Eddic research. As late as 1921 an 
authority on Old Norse kennings like Rudolf Meissner called it 
“obscure.’” 

That the first element, kumbla-, is identical in form with Olcel. 
kuml (kumbl, kubl) has never been doubted. However, the meaning of 
kumbla-, which Jacob Grimm once branded as “‘one of the most mys- 
terious words of Germanic antiquity,’”* remains a moot question. 
Generally speaking, three meanings are attested for kumbl in Old 
as well as in Modern Icelandic, namely (1) ‘“‘mark, sign, token, badge, 
heraldic emblem”’; (2) “cairn, mound”; and (3) “‘scar, (small) wound.” 
As was pointed out by Cleasby-Vigfusson, in Scandinavian the mean- 
ing of ‘cairn, mound” (2) is far more frequent than the two others, 
although the sense of “‘scar, wound” (3), especially in the compound 
gr-kumbl, cannot be discounted in a good many instances, and al- 
though the meaning of ‘‘mark, sign, badge” (1) is irrefutable in sev- 
eral passages.* 


1 Ed. G. Neckel, Edda, I. Text® (Heidelberg, 1936), p. 238. The translation is 
adapted from that of H. A. Bellows, The Poetic Edda (New York, 1926), p. 491. The 
word kumblasmi@r is not used in the parallel verses Gudrunarhvet 17, 10-12 er til hiarta 
/ konung 6blaudan / kvikvan skéro, nor in the corresponding passage of Volsunga saga 
(ed. W. Ranisch, Berlin, 1891), ch. 37 Nui gengu peir eptir eggjun Alla konungs at Hogna 
ok skéru 6r honum hiartat; ok svd var mikill prottr hans, att hann hlé, meban hann beip 
pessa kvl. Cf. also the later adaptation in Régnvald’s Hdttal. 3° ér skéru pa... Alla 
menn til hvatla, hardir hidrva nirdir, hiarta égnarbidrtum, F. Jénsson, Litteraturhistorie, 
1? (Copenhagen, 1920), 52, note 1. 

2 Die Kenningar der Skalden (Bonn und Leipzig, 1921), p. 330: “unklar ist kum- 
blasmidr, Atlakvida 24, 3.” 

3 In the introduction to his edition of Andreas und Elene (Cassel, 1840), p. 93. 

4 Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1874), p. 357 f, 
and S. Bléndal, Islandsk-Dansk Ordbog (Reykjavik, 1924), p. 457: kuml 1. (merki) 
“Marke, Kendetegn, Kokarde”: allir starfsmenn skulu bera k., og skal vera eitt k. 
fyrir hvert starf, og med s{num lit hvert peirra. 2. (haugur) ‘““Dysse, Gravhdj, Grav.” 
3. (meidsli) “Kvestelse, (lille) Saar.” 
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As to the last mentioned meaning (1), the word by itself occurs in 
another Eddic poem, Gudrtinarhvet 7, 3-4 kuml konunga 6r kerum valdi 
“the helmet(-badge)s of the kings from the cupboards she (Gudrun) 
took.” In view of its parallelism with brynior ‘“‘byrnies” and of the 
context in general, commentators and translators seem to agree that 
kumbl (acc. plur.) here means “‘helmet-badge,” or rather, as pars pro 
toto, “helmet,” a poetical usage similar to that of OE eofor ‘“boar- 
figure on helmet” in the sense of the whole helmet (see below).5 
It must be added, however, that this passage as well as the other 
introductory stanzas of Gudrinarhvet have all been strongly suspected 
of foreign influences and non-Scandinavian “relics” in their vocabu- 
lary. 

The basic meaning ‘“‘mark’’ (1) is also assured for the compound 
herkum(6)l which to my knowledge occurs in at least six different 
places, twice in prose and four times in skaldic verse.’ Best known is 
the passage from the Njdls saga, ch. CXLIII i: Bjoggu peir sik ba 
til hvdrirtveggju ok vapnuduz; peir gerdu hvdrirtveggju herkuml 4 
hjilmum sinum® “Both sides then made them ready to go thither, 
and armed them. Each side put war-tokens on their helmets” (Dasent). 
Again, it must be noted that Finnur Jénsson, believing as he did 
in the theory of aggregation and interpolation concerning the genesis 
of Njdla, labeled this feature of “distinctive helmet-badges” an 
“unhistorical interpolation.”® A very similar use of the word is found 
in Saga Olafs Konungs Hins Helga, ch. 201 Ver scolom merkia lid vart 
allt bera hercuml (variants kumbl, kumb) a hialmum varom oc sciolldum 
draga bar med bleikio.'® It occurs once in the sense of “‘helmet-badge”’ in 
verses of the Hdlfs saga Halfsrekka, ch. VII Hefir sér 6 hifoi/ hjélm upp 


5Sv. Egilsson and F. Jénsson, Lexicon Poeticum? (Copenhagen, 1860,? 1931), p. 
348. H. Gering, Vollstandiges Worterbuch zu den Liedern der Edda (Halle, 1903), p. 576. 
F. Detter and R. Heinzel, Semundar-Edda, 1 (Anmerkungen) (Leipzig, 1903), p. 569. 
R. C. Boer, Die Edda, u. Commentar (Haarlem, 1922), 330 f. G. Neckel, Edda, 11. 
Glossar? (Heidelberg, 1936), p. 96. In H. A. Bellows’ English translation “the helms 
of the kings,” F. Genzmer renders it by Kénigshelme. Snorra Edda, 1, 368 offers this 
paraphrase of the passage: “brynjur ok hjdlma.” 

*Cf. W. Mohr, ZDA, txxvi (1939), 193, note. 

™Cf. R. Meissner, of. cit., p. 164: “herkumbl, unter den Heiti fiir Helm 666, s, 2, 
2und u, 3, 3 (4) bezeichnet eigentlich ein am Helm (oder Schild) angebrachtes Erken- 
nungszeichen; herkumbl, Helm 42, 2, 2.” 

§ Ed. F. Jénsson (A NSB, x1, Halle, 1908), p. 348. 

* Ibid., footnote: “das ist gewi® eine unhistorische Ausschmiickung.” 

Ed. O. A. Johnsen and J. Helgason, 1 (Oslo, 1933), 538, ll. 4 f. Cf. J. Fritzner, 
Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog* t (Kristiania, 1886), 800: ““Mzrke paa Hjelm eller 
Skjold, hvorefter krigere under kampen kunde kjende hinanden.” 
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spenntan,/ herkumbl hardligt,/ Hedins af letta," once in Asmundar saga 
Kappabana in verses spoken by the main hero, ch. X ok ek markada/ 
medan & honum/ herkumbl hardlig/ fyr hjélm nedan,” and once in pulur 
IV s 2, among designations of helmets, i.e., again pars pro toto." Also in 
composition with iétun- the meaning is “giant-badge, the stamp of a 
giant,” as in a lausavisa of Gautreks saga, ch. VII Sjé pykkjast peir/ é 
sjalfum mér/ jéitunkuml/ atta handa... .“ 

On the other hand, in the much-disputed /ausavisa 8 of the Egils. 
saga, ch. XLIV, the recent Icelandic editors, S. Nordal and G. Jéns- 
son, both accept the MS reading pér (or ér) kumbla and favor the 
sense ‘‘cairn, mound” for kumbl and accordingly the meaning “‘breaker 
of mounds” for brjétr kumbla,” parallel to lausavisa 22 in the Korméks 
saga, ch. VII.'* F. Jénsson in his edition of the Egils saga as well as 
in his revision of S. Egilsson’s Lexicon Poeticum insisted on the emen- 
dation her-kumla (instead of pér k.) and on the meaning “helmet 
(-badge),’”? whereas his Swedish antipode, E. A. Kock (as always) 
repudiated F. Jénsson’s “emendation” as utterly superfluous. Never- 
theless, Kock also seems to assume the meaning of ‘“‘mark, emblem” 
in as much as he identifies the simplex kumbl of this passage in mean- 
ing with Olcel. herkumbl and OE cumbol=herecumbol (see below)."8 

In other Scandinavian languages the word kumbl is recorded to 
mean “gravsten, gravrése”’ as in Runic Swedish, or it is used in the 
Modern Swedish form kummel as a learned archeological term re- 
ferring to “ancient mounds”; in Swedish dialects it denotes “sjé- 
mirke (av sten),” and even “mirke pa kreatur,”’ according to Hell- 


"\ Fornaldar sigur Nordurlanda, ed. G. Jénsson and B. Vilhj4élmsson, 1 (Reyk- 
javik, 1944), 165. 

2 Tbid., p. 308. 

13 Egilsson-Jénsson, Lex. Poet., p. 246: “blandt hjelmenavne pul rv s 2 (egl ‘krigs- 
merke’).” Cf. also F. Jénsson, Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning B 1, p. 666, and 
Cleasby-Vigfusson, pp. 259 and 358. 

4 Fornaldar sigur Nordurlanda, u1, 28. Cf. also Cleasby-Vigfusson, p. 328; and 
Egilsson-Jé6nsson, Lex. Poet., pp. 331 f. 

16 Ed. S. Nordal (Reykjavik, 1933, [sl. Fornrit, 1), p. 108, note: kumbla (=dysja) 
briétr; and similarly G. Jénsson in the new edition of Egils saga in [slendingaségur, W 
(Reykjavik, 1945), p. 116 and note on p. 315. 

16 Ed. Th. Moebius (Halle, 1886), ch. vu, p. 15 kemba skalt of kuilo/kumla brjotr, 
and comment on p. 118=hauga brjéir. Cf. the recent translation by L. M. Hollander, 
The Sagas of Kormék and the Sworn Brothers (Princeton-New York, 1949), p. 27 
“breaker-of-cairns,” and note on p. 196. 

7 Egils saga Skallagrimssonar (ANSB, 11, Halle 1894), p. 124 and note. Cf. also 
Egilsson-Jénsson, Lex. Poet.,? p. 246: “herkumla (rettelse for per k.) brjétr ‘kriger,’ Egils 
saga, Lausavisa.” 

18 Notationes Norrenae (Lund and Leipzig, 1929), # 1882. 
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a —  quist.'® The word is not included in I. Aasen’s Norsk Ordbog, nor is it 
/ listed in the standard dictionary of Modern Danish. However, it is 
ur important to note that in a paper on kumbl as found in Runic inscrip- 
in tions, K. M. Nielsen has of late very convincingly argued in favor of 
a the meaning “‘mark, token” (1) as the primary meaning of the word; 
6 the plural form which usually occurs in Runic stones then assumes 
the collective meaning of ‘memorial mark, monument.”° 
;- Etymologically kumbi has proved no less problematic. By Falk 
S- and Torp the word used to be connected, though hesitantly, with the 
e Germanic stem present in Swed. kumber, English cumber, German 
T Kummer, or it was traced to a foreign origin, Lat. cumulus “heap, 
s pile." E. Hellquist, who repudiated the latter, accepted the former 
s explanation along with those suggested by Prellwitz, Greek yayu¢és, 
\- Lith. gumbas, and by Meringer, Greek ‘youdos, but he left no doubt 
t that the origin of kumb/ was still uncertain and a matter of debate.” 
) In Walde-Pokorny, only the verb Olcel. kumla ‘‘quetschen” is listed 
- as a cognate of OE cumul “swelling” and Norwegian (dial.) kuml 
P “ball,” kumla “pile, ball,” all of them under the IE root *gem-.* And 
- F. Holthausen in his recently published etymological dictionary of 
Old Norse* distinguishes two separate words, one meaning ‘‘Zeichen; 
o - Grabhiigel; Helm,” and another, always compounded as ¢rkum(b)l, 
e meaning ‘‘Dauernarbe, Leibesschaden.” He refrains from suggesting 
any etymology for the first, calling it ‘‘obscure”; for the second he 
- cites OE cumbol ‘“‘Geschwulst” and compares Greek youos ““Ladung, 
Fracht,” etc. 


Even though all attempts of finding plausible cognates of kumbl 
in non-Germanic have failed, and even if for the time being we omit 
the discussion of Old English, Old Low German, and Old High Ger- 
man, there seems to me to be little necessity for assuming two basically 
different words as was done by Holthausen and others. If the basic 


oe 


meaning was ‘“‘mark, sign, token,” it is not too difficult to see how the 


8 Ordbok iver Svenska Spréket, xv (Lund, 1939), 3188 f., and E. Heliquist, Svensk 
j Etym. Ordbok (Lund, 1922), pp. 366 f. 
*” Danske Studier, 1941, p. 33-49. 

*\ Norwegisch-danisches etym. Worterbuch, 1 (Heidelberg, 1910), p. 594:s.v. Rummer: 
> “unsicher ist das Verhaltnis bei anord. kum(b)I ‘Grabhiigel, Zeichen,’ schwed. kummel 
‘Steinhaufen, Dolmen, Bake,’ ags. cumbol, cumbor ‘Zeichen, Fahne,’ as. kumb(a)l 

— dessen Bedeutung sich nur schwierig mit unserer Wortgruppe vereinigen 
) act.” 
" E. Hellquist, op. cit., pp. 366 f. 
*® Vel. Worterbuch der idg. Sprachen, 1 (1930), 572-74. 
* Vel. und etym. Worterbuch des Altwestnordischen (Gottingen, 1948), p. 165. 
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word besides the specific meaning of “heraldic emblem on helmet 
(or shield)’’ could come to designate also ‘“‘memorial mark, monv- 
ment,” as K. M. Nielsen proposed for runic inscriptions, and further- 
more “physical mark, scar, (little) wound.” After all, Greek ojye 
combines the two meanings of (1) “sign, mark, token,” specifically 
“the device on a shield by which a warrior is known,” and (2) “the 
sign by which a grave is known, a mound.” And if we may judge by 
the parallel of German Mal in its three meanings, ‘“Kennzeichen” 
(German Brandmal), ‘‘Denkzeichen’” (German Grabmal), and 
“Narbe” (German Wundmal), even the third meaning of “scar, 
(little) wound” as represented in the compound ¢rkuml and the verb 
kumla may be connected with the others. 

Paradoxically enough, the second element of kumblasmidr, al- 
though quite obvious in its etymological origin and general sense, has 
turned out to be equally elusive when pressed for its specific meaning 
in composition with kumbla-. We know that there have always been 
many compounds in Icelandic containing as second element -smi@r in 
the broad sense of “craftsman,” “Handwerker,” ‘‘faber,’”’ such as 
jarn-, gull-, silfr-, tré-, stein-, skip-, knorr-, ské-, skept-, hifud-, frum., 
himna-, or kirkju-, verk-, or eiki-, hag-, skap-, vedr-, ol-smidr, and even 
bolva-smidr “‘trouble-maker.’”* However, neither in the concrete mean- 
ing, specific or general, nor in the figurative sense, do any of these 
seem to offer a satisfactory parallel of the meaning of the second ele- 
ment -smidr in kumblasmior. 


II 


Small wonder, then, that the compound kumbla-smidr in Alla- 
kvida 24, 3 has given rise to at least five different interpretations and 
translations. Beginning with the great Icelandic lexicographer, 
Sveinbjérn Egilsson (1860), and probably under the weight of his 
authority, the meaning which at first glance would seem the most 
plausible, namely ‘‘forger of helmet-badges,’”’ or, if taken as pars 
pro toto, “forger of helmets,”’ was accepted by Cleasby-Vigfusson in 


5 Liddell-Scott, Greek Lexicon, p. 1447. 

% Cleasby-Vigfusson, p. 572; J. Fritzner, op. cit., 11, 448; Egilsson-Jénsson, Lez. 
Poet.,? p. 521. Cf. also S. Bléndal, op. cit., p. 762: “smidur ‘Haandwerker, der beskat- 
tiger sig med Sme@earbedje i videste Forstand, Forarbeidjer saavel af Metal som af 
Tra osv., jfr. trjé-, jérn-, stein-, gull-, hiisa-, skipa-, ské-, bryggju- smidur osv.” 

27 Lexicon Poeticum (Copenhagen, 1860), p. 479: “kumbl n. crista, insigne galeae, 
vel potius signum, galeis clipeisque impositum, v. herkumbl. kumbla smidr talium sig- 
norum fabricator, concinnator, honesta viri principis adpellatio, de Hégnio Ghe. 25.” 
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their dictionary of 1874,?* by A. Holtzmann in 1875, though ques- 
tioned by his editor, A. Holder,”* in G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell’s 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale (Oxford, 1883),*° as a first choice by F. Detter 
and R. Heinzel (Leipzig, 1903),** and also by such translators as 
K. Simrock and H. v. Wolzogen.* 

However, another explanation was offered as a second choice by 
Detter-Heinzel, namely ‘“‘builder of mounds.” 

Previously, in the year 1891, J. Fritzner had suggested that the 
word might mean a “person strong enough to attack his enemies so 
as to leave them with ‘marks’ (érkuml), that is ‘wounds.’ ’” 

The only scholar to venture a solution of the problem through 
textual emendation was F. Jénsson who, encouraged by his familiarity 
with skaldic kennings, “corrected” kumblasmid (acc. sing.) into kumla 
meid or kumbla meid and identified the expression with herkumla 
meid = herkumla (hjdlma) vi, i.e., ‘tree of army insignia (‘helmets’)” 
=hermann, that is, “‘warrior.’’*4 In fact, this emendation found grace 
with translators such as H. Gering who renders the passage by der 
kiihne Helmbaum, and F. Genzmer who for reasons of a different al- 
iteration favors dem kiihnen Kampfbaum. 

On closer scrutiny, however, F. Jénsson’s proposal is even less 
convincing than the first mentioned three. Above all, there is nothing 
in the manuscript to suggest any corruption of the passage concerned. 
Furthermore, as was pointed out by H. Gering,®* the genitive singular, 
*kumbls-, would have to be expected rather than the genitive plural 
kumbla-, in accordance with such parallels as hjdlms pollr, hjdlms 
hristir, etc.*® Nor would there be much reason for having an original 
reading *kumbla meid, as conjectured by F. Jénsson, changed into 

*8 P. 357: kumbla-smidr “a ‘cumbol’smith Akv. 24, the compound her-kuml ‘the 
badge worn on the helmet.’ ” 

*® Die dltere Edda, von A. Holtzmann, hgg. von A. Holder, p. 491 ‘den lebendigen 
Helmschmied,” but cf. p. 500, and below. 

© Vol. 1, 49, 1. 93, and note on p. 494 “weapon-wright.” 

| Semundar-Edda, 11 (Anmerkungen), p. 531. 

® “der kiihne Helmschmied” and “der hurtige Helmschmied.” 

* Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, 11 (Kristiania, 1891), 358. 

4 Eddalieder, 11 (Halle, 1890), 79 and “‘Varianten und Textinderungen” p. 119. 
Semundar Edda (Eddukvedi)? (Reykjavik, 1926), p. 391 and note p. 492. Cf. also the 
second edition of Sv. Egilsson’s Lexicon Poeticum as revised by F. Jonsson (Copenhagen, 
1931), p. 348: “‘kumbla smidr ‘om Hégne, Akv. 24, men en sadan kenning er ikke blot 
enestdende (om en ‘helt’), men ogsa unaturlig i sig selv (undt. nar der var tale om en 
vabensmed), derfor er det sandsynligt, at der skal lases kumbla meidr, kriger.” 


as B. Sijmons and H. Gering, Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda (Halle, 1931), 
p. 353. 


* Cf. S. Egilsson - F. Jénsson, Lexicon Poeticum® (Copenhagen, 1931), p. 255. 
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kumblasmid by a medieval scribe who no doubt knew the word 
meidr from Eddic as well as from Icelandic poetry in general. 

J. Fritzner’s interpretation of kumblasmidr as “‘inflictor of wounds” 
suffers from the lack of evidence that the simple noun kumbl was 
ever used like its compound grkum(b)/ in the sense of ‘“‘wound, scar” 
in Icelandic or any other Germanic dialect (see above). Nor does 
bolva-smidr which he suggests as an analogue furnish a very convinc- 
ing parallel since there is, after all, quite a difference between saying 
a “‘forger (hatcher) of evil” and a “‘forger of wounds.” 

The impossibility of the explanation “builder of mounds” (Detter. 
Heinzel) is obvious. No such epithet or synonym has ever been found 
among the innumerable Old Icelandic variations for “man” or 
“hero,” and if so, why and how should it be applied to Hégni/ Hagen? 
Moreover, nothing could be more ill-fitting in the context than an 
epithet of such connotation, even if we admit that the Old Icelandic 
use of heilt and kenning is not altogether free from discrepancies of this 
sort. 

However, even the most widely accepted (because most ‘‘natural”) 
rendering of Olcel. kumblasmidr as ‘“‘smith of emblems (of helmets or 
shields)” leaves us with the question: why should Hégni/Hagen be 
named that way? There is nothing comparable among the many 
epithets given to this hero in Old Norse or medieval German tradi- 
tion. And even supposing that Hégni-Hagen enjoyed the double 
reputation of Siegfried as a wielder and forger of weapons, why then 
praise him specifically as a “smith of emblems (of helmets and 
shields),” not to mention the fact that, from an esthetic point of 
view, such an epithet would be quite an anticlimax after the dramatic 
epitomizing of Hégni’s heroic death: “Then Hégni laughed/ when 
they cut out the heart... .” 

In view of these objections some scholars have been tempted to 
interpret the second element of kumbla-smidr metaphorically, not in 
the sense of the sooty craftsman with hammer, anvil, and bellows, 
but in the sense of “one who strikes heavy blows on the emblems of 
his opponent’s helmet or shield, similar to the blacksmith’s blows 
falling on the weapon which he is forging on his anvil.” 

To my knowledge, H. Liining in 1859 was the first to suggest this 
interpretation of kumblasmidr, though not without hesitation and not 
without offering as an alternative the literal meaning “forger of 
emblems (of helmets).’’*” Similarly A. Holder in editing A. Holtzmann’s 


7 Die Edda (Ziirich, 1859), p. 447, note: “Hégni hei £t ‘Helmkammschmied,’ weil 
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notes of the Edda edition of 1875 repudiated Sv. Egilsson’s interpreta- 
tion as fabricator (see footnote 27) and suggested den Zerhauer des 
Helmschmucks.** Accordingly W. Jordan in 1889 translated the 
passage: “Hagen, der Helmzerschmetterer,/ verschmihte Kleinmut 
und schmerzliche Klage.’*® As a matter of fact, H. Gering, too, in 
the various editions of his brief Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda 
(Paderborn, 1886, 71896, #1907, 41914, 51923) decided in favor of the 
interpretation “helmet-shatterer,” although he never failed to list as 
an alternative F. Jénsson’s textual emendation which he had ac- 
cepted in his German translation. However, as late as 1903 Detter 
and Heinzel in their Anmerkungen still completely ignored the figura- 
tive meaning (see above), and Gering himself in his Vollstindiges 
Worterbuch zu den Liedern der Edda, published in the same year, 
mentioned it only with a question mark, although adding a reference 
to Wolfram’s Parzival 112, 28 er wart mit swerten sit ein smit,/ vil 
fiuwers er von helmen sluoc.* 

While this reference by Gering to non-Scandinavian material was 
obviously meant only as a general parallel, Sophus Bugge went an 
important step further in his well-known article on the relations be- 
tween Eddic poetry and the British Isles.“ Bugge not only favored 
the metaphorical interpretation of kumblasmidr as ‘helmet-shat- 
terer,” he also pointed to the analogous use of Anglo-Saxon wigsmidas 
for “warriors” (Battle of Brunanburh v.72) and thus added kumbla- 
smidr to the long list of words in the Elder Edda which in his opinion 
were derived from Old English prototypes and therefore suggested 
the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic-Scandinavian culture of the Viking colonies 
in the British Isles as the home of Eddic poetry. In fact, Bugge’s 
idea seemed to be further confirmed by the occurrence in the same 
poem (Battle of Brunanburh v. 49) of OE cumbolgehndést meaning 





erim Kampfe auf die Helme der Feinde hammert. Man kann jedoch das Wort auch 
buchstaéblich nehmen, da, im Norden wenigstens, die Schmiedekunst auch den Helden 
wohl anstand.”’ 

8 Op. cit., p. 500: “talium signorum fabricator scheint unrichtig. ‘den Zerhauer des 
Helmschmucks.’ Hier ist ein Fehler.” Cf. also F. W. Bergmann, Die Eddagedichte der 
nord. Heldensage (Strassburg, 1879), who, however, misunderstands the construction 
and identifies kumblasmidr with the sword itself, “Mit dem Helmschlager,” pp. 125 
and 314, 

*” Die Edda (Frankfurt, 1889), p. 428. 

(Halle, 1903), p. 576: “‘ ‘Helmschmied,’ d. h. jmd. der im Kampfe auf die Helme 
himmert (?).” 

“Published after his father’s death by A. Bugge in Paul u. Braunes Beitrdge, 
xxxv (1909), 240-71 and 465-93. 
® The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, ed. E. V. K. Dobbie (New York, 1942), p. 20. 
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“battle,” literally ‘clash of army-signs, banners” (contusio signorum) 
and by the frequent use of cumbol- (cumbul-, cumbel-) as a first element 
of compounds in Anglo-Saxon.* 

However, many of Bugge’s Old Icelandic—Anglo-Saxon equations 
and even more so his literary inferences and historical speculations 
seemed ill-founded and rash, so that his entire ‘‘Anglo-Saxon thesis’ 
was not taken very seriously by scholars like Heusler, Neckel, Hem. 
pel, Schneider, and others, who through a comparative study of 
content and composition succeeded in tracing many Eddic lays with 
non-Scandinavian subject-matter to Continental South Germanic 
sources and prototypes. Still, after the criteria of content and general 
composition had been well-nigh exhausted, a younger generation of 
Germanists did return to Bugge’s comparative study of words and 
formulae.“ Analyzed critically and supplemented by many additional 
observations they became the very basis of the systematic investiga- 
tions of students like Wolfgang Mohr and Hans Kuhn.* However, 
these men no longer attributed the many equations and parallels of 
Eddic words, formulas, and metrical features found in non-Scandi- 
navian poetry to Anglo-Saxon influences but interpreted them as 
reflecting Continental Germanic origin, in accordance with the previ- 
ous findings on different grounds of Heusler and his school. 

The fact that had “misled” Bugge, namely the preponderance of 
Old English parallels over those found in Continental High and Low 
German was explained as due to the wealth of extant Old English 
literature in comparison with the scanty fragments of Old High and 
Old Low German heroic poetry. The picture—it was claimed— 


3 Paul u. Braunes Beitriige, xxxv (1901), 246. Cf. C. W. M. Grein, Sprachschats 
der ags. Dichter (Heidelberg, 1914), p. 97, and Bosworth-Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary (Oxford, 1882), p. 174. 

44 “Bei G. Vigfusson und A. Bugge ist die Fragestellung und das Verfahren ahnlich 
wie in dieser Arbeit. Sie nehmen an, da eine Reihe von Eddaliedern auferhalb von 
Norwegen-Island entstanden seien, und finden im Wortschatz dieser Lieder noch 
Spuren des fremden Ursprungs.” W. Mohr in ZDA, txxv (1938), 219. 

“© Cf. W. Mohr, Kenningstudien (Stuttgart, 1933) and especially “Entstehungs- 
geschichte und Heimat der jiingeren Eddalieder siidgermanischen Stoffes,” ZDA, Lxxv 
(1938), 217-80; ““Wortschatz und Motive der jiingeren Eddalieder mit siidgermanischem 
Stoff,”” ZDA, txxvi (1939), 149-217. H. Kuhn’s contributions are based more on metri- 
cal than on lexical criteria: Das Fiillwort of /um im Altwestnordischen (Gottingen, 1929); 
“Zur Wortstellung und -betonung im Altgermanischen,” Paul u. Braunes Beitrige, 
Lvi1 (1933), 1-109; “Zu Ernst Albin Kocks Notationes Norrcenae,” ibid., Lx (1936), 
133-60; ““Die Negation des Verbs in der altnord. Dichtung,” ibid., Lx (1936), 431-4; 
and especially ‘“‘Westgermanisches in der altnordischen Verskunst,” ibid., tx (1939), 
178-236. 
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changes as soon as the abundant testimony of Middle High (and Low) 
German literature, especially the vocabulary and phraseology of the 
popular and heroic epics from 1150 to 1250 are used to supplement 
the thin trickle of the older Continental German tradition. Thus the 
seeming priority of Anglo-Saxon fades out, and the possibility of 
tracing the suspected non-Scandinavian elements in the Elder Edda 
to Continental German, that is, to South Germanic origins, begins 
to compete with S. Bugge’s Anglo-Saxon hypothesis.“ To give just 
one illustration: Bugge was inclined to see in Old English sweord 
firmelum fag, Andr. 1136 the only non-Scandinavian parallel of the 
Eddic formula meki mdlfén, Sigurdarkvida 4, 3 and therefore hailed 
itas one more proof of his contention that the prototype of Sigurdar- 
koida en skamma like that of other Eddic lays was Anglo-Saxon. 
However, if in addition to Old English we consider not only Old 
High and Old Low German but also Middle High German material, 
the word mél/ in the sense of ‘“‘(inlaid) sword decoration” appears to 
have been in steady use on the continent, too, so that the Eddic for- 
mula meki mdlfdn, if of non-Scandinavian origin, may be traced to 
Continental German as well as Anglo-Saxon origin. How frequently 
this word ml is referred to in Middle High German poetry may be 
seen from San Marte’s account.** In addition to the meaning men- 
tioned above it designated all sorts of emblems, especially on the 
helmet, usually identifying the bearer, such as the arrow on Tristan’s 
helmet (Heinrich von Freiberg, Tristan, ed. R. Bechstein, v. 2071. 
2137), or the wheel on Wigalois’ (ed. Kapteyn, v. 1869), or a swan, 
or tuft of feathers, or of horse hair, etc. 


III 


In the light of these recent studies our discussion of ON kumbla- 
smidr may gain new significance. To be sure, Bugge was right in sug- 
gesting that a certain (though slightly different) metaphorical use of 


* Cf. W. Mohr, ZDA, txxv (1938), 219 f.: “Seine [Bugges] Folgerungen waren in 
dieser Beziehung vorschnell: das Angelsachsische mit seiner reichen Stabreimiiberliefer- 
ung mu vielfach als Stellvertreter fiir einen gréReren Beriihrungsraum, fiir das West- 
germanische, gewertet werden. Wenn zunichst nach dem Westgermanischen und erst in 
aweiter Linie nach der Unterscheidung Englisch oder Deutsch gefragt wird, so kann ein 
guler Teil von Bugges Material auch fiir diese Untersuchung nutsbar gemacht werden.” 

* Paul u. Braunes Beitrége, xxt1 (1897), 131. 

** Cf. San Marte (Albert Schulz), Zur Waffenkunde des dlteren deutschen Mitiel- 
alters (Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1867), p. 143; W. Grimm’s comment on “Athis und 
Prophilias,” Kleinere Schriften, u1 (Berlin, 1883), 281 f. and M. Lexer, Mhd. Handwor- 
terbuch, 1 (Leipzig, 1872), 2014. 
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“smith” was found also in Old English wigsmidas. However, he was 
wrong in concluding on this basis that therefore the prototype of 
ON kumblasmidr in the sense of “helmet-shatterer’”? must needs be 
Anglo-Saxon, because he overlooked the copious testimony of Middle 
High German literature in which the very same metaphorical use of the 
corresponding word, MHG smit, can be shown to have been a living 
tradition from 1130 to the end of the thirteenth century, if not later, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach has already been referred to in this con- 
nection. However, there is evidence that the formula was used a good 
deal earlier and much more widely in Middle High German, that is, 
in South Germanic poetry, as will be seen in the following. 

The first occurrence, to my knowledge, is found in the MHG epic 
of Roland, as early as 1130 (if we accept the traditional date for the 
composition of the poem): 

sam der smit tingelet if den anbéz, 


so daz isen ist in gluote, 
[sam sluogen sie] Gf schilte unt df huote.*® 


And again in the same work: 
Hillunc unt Uastmar 
zehiwen in die goltmél 
da vielen genuge. 
si smideten ungevuge: 
si slugen iaspis unt smaragede 
alle von ain ander.*° 


Of particular interest is the second passage. Since MHG golimil is 
known to mean “gold ornament, mostly on the helmet,’ the two 
heroes are here likened to “smiths hammering the (helmet) ornaments 
(of their opponents) to pieces.”” The parallel with our Eddic kumblo- 
smiodr is complete. It reminds us of the famous lines of the Nibelungen- 
lied in which with a metaphor from a different sphere of life the blows 
of Volker’s sword on the helmet ornaments of his enemies are likened 
to the strokes which he used to play on his fiddle: 


Volkér der vil kiiene, hey was er helme zerbrach! 


... “hoert ir die doene, Hagene, die dort Volkér 
videlet mit den Hiunen, swer zuo den tiirnen git. 
ez ist ein réter anstrich, den er zem videlbogen hat.” 


49 Ed. Carl Wesle (Bonn, 1928), v. 4118-20. There is nothing corresponding in the 
Old French text. 

50 Tbid., v. 4929-34. There is nothing corresponding in the Old French text. 

51 Cf, the paraphrase in Stricker’s Daniel v. 3209 ff. der kiiene helt Parzivil / der 
sluoc die schaenen goltmél, / die af den helmen lagen, and also M. Lexer, op. cit., 1, 108 
“‘Goldverzierung am Helm.” 
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. . Sin videlboge im snidet durch den herten stal: 
er brichet Gf den helmen diu liehte schinenden ml. 


Ine gesach nie videlere sé hérlichen stan, 
alsé der degen Volkér hiute hat getan. 


. . die sinen leiche hellent durch helm unde rant. 


However, to come back to the “helmet-smith,”’ the first passage 
quoted from the Rolandslied recurs almost verbatim in another very 
popular MHG epic about Charlemagne, Stricker’s Karl, nearly a 
century later (1210): 


sam die smide slant if den ambéz, 
so daz isen ist vaste in gluote, 
sluoc mans Uf die schilte und tf die huote.® 


In his Daniel vom Bliihenden Tal (about 1220) Stricker employs 
the formula again but in the somewhat more rationalizing and labored 
manner of epigonal poetry: 


Daniel was gar ein helt, 

ouch was sin swert tizerwelt 

daz sluoc er, daz ez fiir sich wuot 
und weder ringe noch huot 

den mohte man gefriden. 

er begunde freisliche smiden ; 

er smidete als ich iu sage 

im (en)quam dehein helm zeslage, 
er mahte driiz zwén Ane gluot 
und waren beide niht sé guot 

so é was der eine; 

nu merket waz ich meine: 

er sluoc in mitten enzwei.™ 


In Herbort von Fritzlar’s Liet von Troye (1190 or 1210) we find 
the following: 


Sie versuchten alle ir swert 


Uf Diomedis lide 


® Ed. K. Bartsch (Leipzig, 1870), v. 2003, 4 ff. 
® Ed. K. Bartsch (Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1847), v. 5124-26. Cf. the variant 
reading, p. 378: 
dar nach huop sich ein grézer schal 
mit den swerten af diu glide, 
als ob ez waren smide 
und sliiegen of ir ambéz. 
4 Ed. G. Rosenhagen (=Germ. Abhandlungen, 1x; Breslau, 1894), v. 3621-31; 
another passage v. 5046-51. Cf. also Rosenhagen’s comments on p. 195, and his disserta- 
tion, Untersuchungen tiber Daniel vom Bliihenden Tal vom Stricker (Kiel, 1890), p. 97. 
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Si sluogen als tisent smide 
Uf einen anebéz.* 


In another MHG version of the Trojan War, by Konrad von Wiirz- 
burg, almost a hundred years later (about 1285), the formula is 
varied five times, once again in a very elaborate manner: 


Reht als tif einen anebéz 
getengelt wirt von eime smide, 
sus wart von in zwein Ane vride 
geslagen tf die schilte glanz, 
die von ir henden manegen schranz 
enpfiengen und begriffen. 

diu swert vil wol gesliffen 
schrieten spzne vil dervon; 
wand in mit slegen tet gedén 

ir vil scherpfin snide. 

iedoch wart daz gesmide 

nit verschréten, noh entwert. 
swie vil getengelt und gebert 

af die stahelringe wart, 

s6 w4ren si doch von der art, 
als ich da vorne han geseit, 

daz kein wAfen si versneit, 

noch verschréten kunde.* 


Most striking, however, are the parallels found in the works of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, especially in his Parzival: 


er wart mit swerten sit ein smit, 
vil fiuwers er von helmen sluoc. Parz. 112, 28 f. 


d6 wapnden sich die kampfes smide. Parz. 210, 4. 


es weren miiede zwéne smide, 
op si halt heten starker lide, 
von alsé manegem grézem slage. Parz. 537, 27-29. 


ieweder kiinec tf in sluoc 
s6 die smide Gf den anebéz. Wilieh. 77, 12 f. 


Wolfram in his use of the formula not only excels the later cumbersome 
versions through his pregnant brevity but he also differs significantly 
from the earlier occurrences in Konrad’s Rolandslied and in Herbort’s 
Liet von Troye by introducing the metaphor without labeling it as 
such, i.e., without inserting an explicit als, als ob, reht als, sam. Of 


55 Ed. K. Frommann (Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1837), v. 9044-47. 


58 Ed. A. v. Keller (Stuttgart, 1858), 4076-93. Other occurrences v. 12802-05, 
25842-44, 32940-43, and 33208-09. 
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course, this silent understanding is one of the characteristic features 
of Wolfram’s style, a feature in which he indulges with a peculiar, at 
times ironical delight, no matter whether the metaphor is obvious 
and realistic or bewildering and grotesque. For this very reason Wolf- 
ram’s style has repeatedly been likened to that of the Old Norse 
skalds and some of his metaphors have rightly been termed Middle 
High German ‘‘kennings.’’® 

It is indeed not a very far cry from saying er wart mit swerten sit 
ein smit,/ vil fiuwers er von helmen sluoc to something like *er wart 
ein helmsmit sit mit swerten, or, one step further, *(helm-) mdl-smit, 
i.e., kumblasmidr. There are many examples in Old Norse and Old 
English literature of formulaic phrases representing the initial stages 
of kennings, as it were, such as OE pé us béagas geaf, Beowulf 3009 
=béaggyfa, Beowulf 1102 “king’”’; or, OE sé be wudu hréred, Exeter 
Riddles 81, 7=ON vidarmord Ottarr svarti 1, 5 “slaughter of woods” 
=“‘wind.’®8 As a matter of fact, Wolfram in other instances did take 
the last step, too. To give just one example which seems a rather 
striking parallel of our ON kumblasmidr “‘helmet-shatterer:” instead 
of saying about a medieval knight that “‘he shattered many a spear 
in battle,” the Middle High German poet could use the phrase that 
“he was clearing a forest (of spear-wood).”’ Thus Wolfram himself in 
one place writes: 


si worhten mit ir henden 
daz den walt begunde swenden. Parz. 79, 21 f. 


In another passage, however, when he speaks of Feirefiz’ future 
achievements in life, Wolfram has crystallized the same formula into 
one compound noun: 


der (Feirefiz) wart ein waltswende: 

die tjoste siner hende 

manec sper zerbrachen, 

die schilte diirkel stachen. Parz. 57, 23-26.59 


5 Cf. G. Weber, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 1 (Frankfurt, 1928), p. 257: “Die Fiille 
und Eigenart der Synonymik erreicht ihre héchste Héhe (in Wolfram); der Reichtum 
und die Intensitat der Bilder mahnen mitunter fast an Wesen und Ausmaf der alt- 
nordischen Kenninge.”’ And p. 259: “Vor allem aber bietet das weite Feld der Gleichnis- 
sprache hier eine ergiebige Fundgrube. Gerade das Entlegene stellen Wolframs Ver- 
gleiche zusammen, und eben darauf ruht ihre Eigenart und ihre Wirkung—am augen- 
falligsten dies in den bis zur Kenning vorgetriebenen Metaphern.” 

58 Exeter Riddles, ed. by F. Tupper (Boston, New York, 1910), p. 54. Ottarr svarti 
1, 5in F. Jonsson, Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning B I (Copenhagen and Kristiania, 
1912), 267, 5, 2. 

* E. Martin, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 1 Kommentar (Halle, 1903), p. 66. The 
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With the word waliswende Wolfram coined a metaphor that has al] 
the earmarks of the kennings in which his Scandinavian fellow-poets 
were vying with each other at the same time, except that Wolfram, 
being aware of the obscurity of his vliegende bispel, himself added a 
few explanatory lines, for the benefit of his contemporary poetical as 
well as his posthumous philological audience. 

With the formula die kampfes smide, Wolfram is on his way to and 
almost parallels the Old English kenning wigsmidas. As a matter of 
fact, taken together with the other MHG illustrations quoted above, 
the expression die kampfes smide suggests also for OE wigsmidas that 
it stands for ‘‘those who act like smiths in battle,” and not, as has 
been proposed, for ‘those who forge (produce) battle” (see below), 
In other words, MHG kampfes as well as OE wig- are not the object 
of the activity of the “smith,” as it were, but represent a prepositional 
expression ‘(acting like smiths) in battle.” In this respect, therefore, 
both MHG die kampfes smide and OE wigsmidas differ from Olcel. 
kumblasmior in which kumbla- is a genitive of object representing the 
direct object of the hammering (shattering) inflicted by the “‘smith”— 
a point overlooked also by Bugge. As far as I know, the exact counter- 
part of Olcel. kumblasmidr in the sense of “cone who hammers on 
(his opponents’) helmet(-ornament)s like a smith” is not found in 
Old or Middle English literature, neither in the form of a compound 
noun nor of a formulaic phrase. 

In Continental German poetry, however, as evidenced by the 
various illustrations cited and by the many more which I noted in 
the course of some casual reading,® the idea of the hero or knight 





kenning character of waliswende is in no way affected by M. H. Jellinek’s penetrating 
remarks on the meaning of the word, ZDA, tv (1914-17), 376 f. note. Cf. also the pas- 
sage from Stricker’s Daniel (ed. Rosenhagen), v. 5046-51, which contains the formulas 
of “waltswende” and “helmet-smith” both in immediate succession: 

do wart ein bresten von den spern 

sam ein walt da braste zetal. 

danach huop sich ein schal 

mit den swerten df die lide, 

sam ez allez waren smide 

und sliiegen df ir anbéz. 

6° Cf. Eraclius, ed. H. F. Massmann (Quedlinburg u. Leipzig, 1842), v. 4786-90. 

Eneit, ed. O. Behaghel (Heilbronn, 1882), v. 12365-75. Reinbot von Durne, Der hg. 
Georg, (ed. C. v. Kraus (Heidelberg, 1907), v. 1235-39. Berthold von Holle, Demantin, 
ed. K. Bartsch (Stuttgart, 1875), v. 11058-62. Konrad von Wiirzburg, Engelhard, ed. 
M. Haupt (Leipzig, 1844), v. 4851-53. Lohengrin, ed. H. Riickert (Quedlinburg u. 
Leipzig, 1858), v. 5373-76. Das alte Passional, ed. K. A. Hahn (Frankfurt, 1845), 215, 
12. Heinrich von Neustadt, A pollonius, ed. S. Singer (Berlin, 1906), v. 7445-48; 9320- 
27; 12440-45. Ottokars Osterr. Reimchronik, ed. J. Seemiiller (Hannover, 1890), v. 
49122 f.; 57115 ff.; 57882 ff. Der jiingere Sigenot, ed. A. C. Schoener (Heid., 1928), 23, 
8-11. 
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who like ‘‘a smith hammers on the helmet(-ornament)s of his ene- 
mies” was one of the most popular formulas from the beginning of 
the 12th to the end of the 13th century and also, no doubt, before and 
after that time. To be sure, the formula for the most part is a phrase, 
in contrast to Old Norse poetry with its predilection of nominal 
crystallizations, even though, as we observed, several times Con- 
tinental German remained only a short step behind. In fact, I have 
found at least one example of a nominal compound so similar to our 
Old Scandinavian kenning that it is cited here as a sort of Middle 
High German translation of Old Icelandic kumblasmidr: MHG helm- 
houwer “helmet-hewer” occurs in one of the later popular-heroic 
romances of the Dietrich cycle, Virginal (about 1280), v. 977, 9, ina 
line addressed to Wolfhart by old Hildebrant: 


du wilt doch ein helmhouwer sin.* 


There are two other compounds along the same lines in Middle High 
German, both of them occurring in a poem called Der Jiingere Titurel 
(about 1270), whose author tries to outdo Wolfram especially in 
novelties of word formation and style. He makes up an adjective 
helmschart in the sense of “cutting notches in a helmet,’ and, still 
more daring, he couples three abstract nouns together by means of 
one second element which they have in common: 


Da maniges recken vorhte wart nie gein einer hende 
Die solhe werc hie worhte daz da heizzet sper, schilt, helm swende.® 


Actually, the word swende “the clearing away’ makes sense only 
with sper “spear” and by Wolfram was used only in that combination. 
The compounding of the word with schilt and helm was left to the 
thoughtlessly exaggerating imitator who thus coined the neologism 
helm-swende “‘demolishing of helmets,” that is, “‘battle.” 

The formula of the ‘“‘helmet-smith” is employed also, though much 
less frequently, in medieval French poetry, both in Arthurian ro- 
mances and in chansons de geste. I have found it twice in Chrétien’s 
Cliges (before 1164), v. 4070-79 and 4862-64: “‘Upon their resonant 
helmets they play such a tune with their swords that it seems to those 
who are looking on that the helmets are on fire and send forth sparks. 
And when the swords rebound in air, gleaming sparks fly off from 
them as from a smoking piece of iron which the smith beats upon his 

t Ed. J. Zupitza, Deutsches Heldenbuch, v (Berlin, 1870), p. 179. 

®@ Ed. K. A. Hahn (Quedlinburg u. Leipzig, 1842), v. 3272 f.: 

Te herter und ie herter wirt ez von der sunnen 


Und ie helmscherter und wolt mir der von Orlendune gunnen. 
% Tbid., v. 893 ff. 
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anvil after drawing it from the forge.” And less explicitly, “Upon his 
shield, as upon an anvil, the others strike and pound, splitting and 
hewing it to bits.” It also occurs in Le Bacheler d’Armes, v. 2-5, 
“And the prowess which inspires him causes him to make an anvil of a 
helmet, a hammer of the sword, and he makes a castle of the shield,” 
and in Huon de Méry’s Li Tornoiemenz Antecrit (ca. 1225), v. 2944- 
51, ‘And Michael strikes him with violence on the helmet of cast 
bronze; so that on hitting him he knocked off him the ornament and 
decorations. With strong steel swords they strike like smiths on the 
anvil, so that fire lights up from the iron and many a spark flies off.’ 
Of course, there are many more instances in which the poetic de- 
scription of fighting and tourneying with swords hammering, sparks 
flying, and helmet emblems being cut off approaches the idea of a 
smith forging weapons on his anvil. However, as far as they do not 
expressly liken the fighting warrior to the forging smith, they have 


® Arthurian Romances by Chrétien de Troyes, tr. by W. W. Comfort (London, New 
York, 1935), pp. 144 and 154. For the OF rench text see Cliges, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 
1884), v. 4070 ff.: 
As espees notent un lai 
Sor les hiaumes qui retantissent, 
Si que lor janz s’an esbaissent, 
Et sanble a ces qui les esgardent, 
Que li hiaume espraingnent et ardent. 
Et quant les espees resaillent, 
Estanceles ardanz an saillent 
Ausi come de fer qui fume 
Que /i fevres bat sor |’anclume, 
Quant il le treit de la favarge. 
and v. 4862 ff.: 
De son escu a feit anclume, 
Car tuit i forgent et martelent, 
Si li fandent et esquartelent. 
8 Ed. A. Jubinal, Nouveau recueil de contes, dits, fabliaux I (Paris, 1839), p. 337: 
v. 2 ff.: Et proesce, qui li alume, 
Li fet fére d’un hyaume enclume, 
Et de l’espée le martel, 
Et il fet de l’escu chastiel. 
6 Ed. Gg. Wimmer (Marburg, 1888), p. 87 f. 
v. 2944 ff.: 
Et Michiel fiert li de randon 
Sor le hiaume du branc molu; 
Si c’au ferir li a tolu 
Et camaheu et crapoudines. 
As fors espees acerines 
Fierent com fevre sus enclume, 
Si que du fer li feus alume, 
Et en vole meinte estencele. 
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not been followed up any further for the purposes of this study.” 
As S. Singer once pointed out,®* the medieval French poets preferred 
to compare the blows of swords in fighting with the strokes of a hard- 
hitting carpenter, a comparison which Wolfram von Eschenbach 
imitated repeatedly in his Willehalm (zimberman). 


IV 


From this discussion I believe two conclusions may be drawn con- 
cerning the meaning and the origin of Eddic kumblasmidr. The long 
list of Middle High German (and some Old French) occurrences 
strongly supports the interpretation of the word in the figurative 
sense of “one who like a smith hammers on the helmets (of his 
enemies in battle).’”” A word of such condensed, metaphorical impli- 
cations can hardly surprise us in a poem which with its dozen or 
more kennings and its maximum number of hapax legomena has long 
been known for its approximation to skaldic technique—so much so 
that twenty-five years ago F. Genzmer tried to prove that Allakvida 
was written by a skald, probably the author of Hrafnsmél, Thér- 
bjérn Hornklofi.® 

However, in view of the complete absence of any parallels in Old 
Norse literature, the Continental German occurrences may be more 
than mere analogues of Eddic kumblasmidr, the Continental German 
formula that likens the fighting hero to the forging smith may be the 
actual prototype of the Eddic kenning. If so, Eddic kumblasmidr would 
turn out to be just one more and rather striking example to be added to 
the considerable number of words, formulas, and metrical patterns 
which, as already indicated, have of late so convincingly been traced 
to their South Germanic origins. Convincingly, because of the great 
similarity and the impressive number of the illustrations assembled, 
and also because we are inclined, nowadays, anyway, to explain the 


In the following quotations from some of the translated Old Icelandic sagas, 
mostly from OF rench, there are references to sparks flying and helmet-ornaments being 
cut off. However, there is no explicit comparison of the fighting hero with a forging 
smith. “‘peir hjugguz svd hart til at... eldr flé ér hjélmum peirra ok brynjum, er stdlin 
metas.” Karlamagnis saga, 458. “. . . Hjé t hjdlm Ivoriit konungs, své at af géngu bedi 
lauf ok steinar.” Bevers saga, 262. G. Cederschidld, Fornségur Sudrlanda (Lund, 1884), 
esp. Pp. XXx. 

8 Wolframs Stil und der Stoff des Parzival (Sitz.-ber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 
Philos.-hist. Kl., 180, 4, Wien, 1916), p. 34 f. 

® Arkiv f. nord. Filol., xu (1925), 97-134. “Beide Lieder zeichnen sich unter den 
eddischen Gedichten durch eine gewisse Vorliebe fiir ungewéhnliche Ausdriicke aus; sie 
nahern sich hierin dem skaldischen Geschmack” (p. 101). 
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relation of Eddic lays dealing with Continental German matter to 
Old Germanic poetry on the Continent no longer in the vague no. 
tions of travelling ““Heldensage”’ but in the concrete forms of indi. 
vidual lays translated, adapted, modified. If we in such terms con- 
ceive of the beginnings as well as of the growth and spreading of Old 
Germanic heroic poetry, we have all reasons to expect that not only 
the general content but also many specific features of poetic diction 
and rhythmical form of the Continental German prototypes are re- 
flected somehow in the later Scandinavian versions as recorded, for 
instance, in the Eddic collection.7° 

The only difficulty is that the word kum(6)/ or its corresponding 

form seems to be rare in Continental German. It is attested only once 
in the Old High German glosses labeled Ra as cumpal, rendering 
Latin cohortes, probably by way of signa meaning “ensigns of co- 
horts,” and then ‘cohorts’ themselves.7! In Old Low German the 
word kumbal occurs three times in close succession, Heliand v. 635. 
648. 672 meaning “bright heavenly sign” and referring to the stars 
which appear to the three magi.” In the same way, Latin signum 
and Greek onyua in plural came to designate ‘heavenly bodies, con- 
stellation, signs from heaven.” However, we do not find the word 
*kumbel anywhere in our MHG texts. There, as we have seen, a 
“helmet-badge” or similar ornaments are designated as ml, especially 
in more popular style, or as zimier (from OF rench cimiere), especially 
in the courtly epics. Nor is there any trace of the word in Middle Low 
German. 

On the other hand, the second part of the compound kumblasmidr, 
in the MHG form -smit, occurs in a wide variety of meanings and 

70 As W. Mohr has recently put it: “Hevsler erhebt die Forderung, daf in der 
Heldensagenforschung nicht nach der ‘Sage,’ sondern nach dem Liede, dem geformten 
Trager der Sage, zu fragen sei. Wenn mit dieser Forderung Ernst gemacht wird, so darf 
man auch erwarten, da im Wortlaut von norroenen Liedern siidgermanischen Stoffes 
Spuren ihrer auSernordischen Herkunft erhalten sind . . .” ZDA, txxv (1938), 75. As 
a matter of fact, Heusler himself did set the pattern of such lexical and formulaic 
tracing in the introduction to Eddica minora (Dortmund, 1903), p. xiv: bar 4 Htinalandi 
<déa zen Hiunen, Eddic heidr<LG heide in the sense of “Waldland.” 

7. E. G. Graff, Ahd. Sprachschatz, tv (Berlin, 1838), 405. Glosses K have the form 
khunpalporun, whereas in Ra poron belongs to the subsequent gloss translating judicia. 
See also Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, p. 1698. Greek ojua “sign, mark, token” in Byzan- 
tine usage assumed the meaning of “the banner for giving military signals,” while 
onuala denoted “a military standard” or ‘‘a band under a standard,” Liddell-Scott, 
Greek Lexicon, p. 1447. For similar semantic developments cf. NHG Fé/nlein and MHG 
banier, J. Schwietering in Ehrismann-Festschrift (Berlin and Leipzig, 1925), p. 52, note. 


7 Edward H. Sehrt, Vollstdndiges 'Vdrterbuch zum Heliand (Géttingen, 1925), p. 
314 f. 
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combinations. On the whole it refers to the blacksmith working with 
metals, as in ér-, gold-, silber-, tsarn-, kalt-smit, but we also find 
MHG ratsmit “‘wheelwright,” and even the figurative use in com- 
pounds like urteilsmit and untugende smit, the last one reminding us of 
Old Norse belva-smidr.” 

However, what about Old English and Bugge’s “Anglo-Saxon 
theory,” according to which Eddic kumblasmidr is suspected of re- 
flecting an OE *cumbolsmid? As to the second element, OE -smid, too, 
is used very generally in composition with dr-, isen-, gold-, seolfor- and 
figuratively in poetical compounds with gryn-, hleahtor-, lér-, wr6ht-, 
téon- and with wfg- in wigsmiod as referred to above. And as regards the 
first element, OE cumbol-, there is no doubt that it occurs more often 
in Anglo-Saxon than in any other Germanic dialect. While OE cumbol 
never means “‘cairn,”’ it is very difficult to decide in most instances 
whether the word denotes “banner,” ‘‘Feldzeichen,” or ‘‘helmet- 
badge,” “‘Helmzeichen.”’ The confusion is natural enough in view of 
the fact that helmets and military emblems were often decorated in 
the same way. A very striking illustration of this is the Roman 
triumphal relief in the Vatican Museum showing a captured Teuton 
with a military emblem next to him decorated with a boar,” the same 
boar that appears on the Anglo-Saxon helmet found at Benty Grange 
in Derbyshire, England,” or on the Scandinavian helmets pictured 
in the finds of Torslunda and Wedel.” In literature, as everyone 
knows, this boar is referred to as swin ofer helme in Beowulf v. 1286 
and elsewhere, and, to come back to our problem, in the compound 


% Cf. M. Lexer, Mhd. Handworterbuch, 1 (1876), 352. 2015, and for more recent 
usage, Dt. Wérterbuch, rx (1899), 1054 ff. 

% See the illustration in L. Stacke, Deutsche Geschichte, 1 (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 
1880), 56/57. 

% See the illustration in J. Hoops, Reallexikon d. germ. Altertumskunde, 11 (Strass- 
burg, 1913-15), 502 No. 3. Described by C. Roach Smith and Mr. Bateman in Col- 
lectanea Antiqua, 11 (London, 1852), 238-42; L. Lindenschmidt, Handbuch d. dt. Alter- 
tumskunde, 1 (Braunschweig, 1880-89), 256 f.; and M. L. Keller, The Anglo-Saxon 
Weapon Names (Heidelberg, 1906), p. 85: “*. . . on the crown of the helmet is an ellipti- 
cal bronze plate supporting the figure of an animal carved in iron, with bronze eyes, 
now much corroded but perfectly distinct as the presentation of a wild boar.” 

% Cf. O. Montelius, Kulturgeschichte Schwedens (Leipzig, 1906), p. 232. See also 
the reproductions in Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf? (1941), pp. v and vi, and the discus- 
sion by J. Grimm, Dt. Mythologie (Berlin, 1875), pp. 177 ff., and Hi. Falk, Altnordische 
Waffenkunde (Skrifter utgit av Videnskapsselskapet i Kristiania u1, Hist.-Filos. Kl. No. 6, 
Kristiania, 1914), pp. 157-60. Evidence of the use of such helmets on the continent may 
be seen in the Old High German personal name Eburhelm recorded in the seventh and 
— centuries, E. Férstemann, Altdt. Namenbuch I. Personennamen? (Bonn, 1900), 
p. 
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OE eofor-cumbol, Elene v. 76 and 259; in the latter passage the word 
varies with grimhelm “galea larvata.’”’ There is no question that 
eofor-cumbol in these two instances refers to a “‘helmet-badge in the 
form of a boar,” and, perhaps, as pars pro toto,”’ to the whole helmet, 
as does cumbol in two other passages, Andr. 1206 and Judith 333: 
To weallgeatum wigend brungon, céne under cumblum ‘The warriors 
thronged to the wall-gates, bold beneath their helmet-badges.” Ip 
other cases, of which there are more than twenty, including such 
compounds as cumbol-gehndd, -gehndst, -gebrec, -haga, -hete, -wiga, 
and here-cumbol, the meaning of “‘banner, standard” seems more to 
the point, although for cumbol-gebrec Grein-Kéhler’* favor the trans- 
lation ‘‘Zerhauen der Helmzeichen” as against Bosworth-Toller’s 
“crashing of banners or ensigns.”’® H. Marquardt, on the basis of 
parallels such as wig-haga: cumbol-haga, wtg-hete: cumbol-hete, ques- 
tions any definite concrete meaning for OE cumbol, suggesting that it 
had assumed a vague and general connotation of “battle” and that 
therefore a hypothetical OE *cumbol-smid synonymous with wigsmid 
“bellator” might be assumed.*® However, H. Marquardt’s assumption 
of such a vague meaning of cumbol- is not borne out by the majority of 
occurrences of the word, her explanation of wigsmid, *cumbolsmié as 
“forgers, producers of battle,’’ reducing the second element -smid to 
the vague function of a verbal form such as -fremmend “producing,” 
is less plausible than the interpretation suggested above, “‘(hammering 
like a) smith in battle,” in fact, her explanation is absolutely incom- 
patible with the genitive plural form kumbla- as in Olcel. kumblo- 
smior. 

The Olcel. kenning kumblasmidr therefore presents a very peculiar 


7 “The difficulty is to determine whether swin and eofor refer to the boar-image on 
the helmet only or to the helmet as a whole. . . . Similarly cin-beorg Ex 175 may be pars 
pro toto, or it may refer to the mentonniére or chin-piece only. eofor-cumbul El. 76 and 259 
undoubtedly is pars pro toto, referring to the entire helmet in both passages.” M. L. 
Keller, op. cit., p. 86. See F. Holthausen’s edition of Elene, Vocabulary, p. 59. A very 
striking parallel of “helmet-ornament” as pars pro toto for “helmet” is ON stéla ml 
“sword-ornaments” = “swords,” R. Meissner, op. cit., p. 31, note 1. 

78 Sprachschatz der ags. Dichter (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 97. 

79 Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, p. 174. Cf. also H. Lehmann, Briinne und Helm im ags. 
Beowulfliede (Diss. Géttingen, Leipzig, 1885), p. 30: “Die ags. Gedichte lassen allerdings 
in einigen Fallen beide Deutungen zu, doch ist in den weitaus meisten das Feldzeichen 
unter dem Worte zu verstehen.” 

8° Die Altenglischen Kenningar (Schriften d. Kinigsberger Gelehrien Ges., Geisteswiss. 
Klasse, 14, 3; Halle, 1938), p. 208: “Es ist also durchaus méglich, da auch alleinste- 
hendes cumbol einfach als Kampfsymbol verstanden wurde.” See also pp. 212 f. 214. 
243. 
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problem: in Continental German the basic idea of the kenning is 
abundantly documented but there is scanty evidence of the specific 
word forming the first element of the compound, and there is even less 
evidence of its having been used in the particular meaning of ‘“‘helmet- 
badge,” “‘helmet.”” In Old and Middle English the idea seems to be 
totally unknown®™ but the first element of the compound in the form 
cumbol is found more frequently than in any other Germanic dialect, 
also in the specific meaning of “helmet-badge/helmet” which we were 
led to assume (though more frequently designating “banner”). In 
Old Icelandic (and Old Scandinavian in general) neither the idea nor 
the word in the sense of “helmet-badge/helmet”’ seem to be well 
represented. That is to say, in spite of the innumerable heitis and 
kennings for “‘warrior, man” in Old Norse, there is none which like 
kumbla-smidr would imply the idea of ‘“‘one who like a smith hammers 
on the helmet(-badge)s (of his enemies in battle),” and in spite of the 
frequent use of the word kumb/ in Old Scandinavian, there are few 
occurrences in which the word does not mean “cairn” but “sign, 
badge,” and even fewer in which it unquestionably stands for ‘“‘helmet- 
badge” and at the same time is not suspected of foreign influence. We 
also remember that kumblasmidr occurs only once in Old Norse 
literature. 

The logical conclusion, therefore, would be to assume that the 
kenning kumblasmidr of Atlakvida 24, 3 is not an indigenous Old 
Icelandic formation. Instead, like the content of the poem, the formula 
implied in this kenning goes back to a Continental German Urlied, 
the linguistic form, especially the use of kumbl-, to Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluences. This sounds improbable because too involved. However, 
such a development is exactly what W. Mohr has recently been forced 
to accept for several expressions in Gudriinarkvida, 1 and 1, Sigur- 
darkvida, and other Eddic lays of doubtlessly Continental origin and 
subject-matter. 

The description of Sigurd in Gudrunarkvida 1, 18, 7-10 reads as 
follows: 


. . €Oa veri biartr steinn 4 band dreginn, 
iarknasteinn yfir gdlingom. 


* This concurs with the statement by H. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 243: “Ein 
‘Schmieder der Helmzierden (mit dem Schwert als Hammer),’ wie Neckel im Edda- 
Glossar iibersetzt, ld 3t sich jedenfalls vom Altenglischen her nicht stiitzen.” Cf. also, 
ibid., p. 120: “Die altenglische Kenning ist im allgemeinen so wirklichkeitsnahe, das 
Grundwort so selten iibertragen angewandt. . . .” 
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“*.. . or the jewel bright borne on the band, 
the precious stone that princes wear.” 


Here, too, the metaphorical epithets used in describing the hero are 
“Continental German, South Germanic” rather than Old Icelandic 
or, as Bugge, would have it, Old English. According to W. Mohr 
they stem from the original German lay, as is suggested (in the 
absence of Old High German) by the many similar comparisons 
found in Middle High German epics, such as Rother v. 4604 als ein 
bernender jachant, Eilhart’s Tristan v. 2434 he is litter... alse da 
golt ist vor daz bli, and similarly Ortnit, 1, 15. However, the linguistic 
form in which this Continental German formula was finally crystal- 
lized, at least the phrase iarknasteinn yfir Qdlingom according to 
W. Mohr was unmistakably Anglo-Saxon because the word iar. 
nasteinn occurs only in two other Eddic lays (Gkv. 11 and Vk.) which 
are also both suspect of foreign influences, and because the correspond- 
ing forms eorcnanstén, earcnanstén are found repeatedly and ex. 
clusively in Old English, never in Old Saxon, or Old High German, or 
Middle High German. 

Or, in Sigurdarkvida 14, 6 kvdnir is used in the sense of “‘queens,” 
although Olcel. kvuén anywhere else means “‘wife.”’ Again, the partic. 
ular connotation of the word in Sigurdarkvida is attributed to the 
direct or indirect impact of Anglo-Saxon usage, viz., of cwén in the 
sense of ‘‘queen,”’ while the content of the lay goes back to Continental 
German sources.* And so it is with the expression vala in the same 
Eddic poem, Sigurdarkvida 66, 4, which contrary to the usual Olcel. 
meaning of “Welsh” in this particular context denotes “slaves,” in 
accordance with, and probably under the influence of, Old English 
wealh.* Such “formal” linguistic influences from Anglo-Saxon on the 
vocabulary, meanings of words, and rhythmical patterns of the 
Eddic poems, according to W. Mohr and H. Kuhn, may have accon- 
panied the close Anglo-Danish relations under Canute the Great 


® ZDA, txxvi (1939), 150 f., 171. 187. Cf. Bosworth-Toller, p. 253, and C. W. M. 
Grein, Sprachschatz der ags. Dichter, p. 164. 

83 Cf, Cleasby-Vigfusson, p. 360, and Bosworth-Toller, p. 177, and also W. Mohr, 
ZDA, Lxxvi (1939), 196: “Es liegt hier eine Bedeutungsentwicklung vor, die im Angel- 
sichsischen eingetreten ist; cwén bedeutet dort dfter ‘Kénigin’ als ‘Gattin.’ Man mud 
hier mit unmittelbarem oder mittelbarem Einflu® von ags. Sprachgebrauch rechnen.” 

84 Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson, p. 675, and Bosworth-Toller, p. 1173, and also W. Mohr, 
ibid., p. 202: “Dies Wort ist einer der Falle unter den Frendwértern und fremden 
Entsprechungen in Sigurdarkvida, bei dem man zweifeln kann, ob es ein blofer ‘West- 
germanismus’ oder ausdriicklich ein ags. Lehnwort ist. AuSerhalb des Angelsachsischen 
ist diese besondere Bedeutung des Wortes ‘Welscher’ nicht nachgewiesen.” 
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during the first half of the 11th century,® an assumption which, to be 
sure, rests on very slight evidence for the time being. 
V 

To sum up, it appears reasonable to assume that the kenning 
kumblasmior is not an indigenous Old Icelandic formation, because the 
comparison of the fighting hero with the hammering smith seems to be 
foreign to Old Norse literature. Instead, it is much more likely, in 
view of the overwhelming evidence in Continental German poetry of 
the popularity of the formula “fighting hero=hammering smith,” 
that the idea implied in the kenning kumblasmidr of Allakvida 24, 3 
reflects a formula used in the South Germanic prototype of the 
Eddic lay. 

As to the use of kumbl-, it will be difficult, because of the scanty 
material at hand, to decide between three possible explanations. In 
the first place, we know that many rare or obsolete words have sur- 
vived as first elements of kennings because of the need of synonyms,* 
and therefore the word kumbla- in kumblasmidr may after all be in- 
digenously Icelandic even though it is found very rarely in the sense 
of “helmet-badge” and mostly in passages which are themselves not 
free from the suspicion of foreign influences. If so, the idea of the 
kenning would be South Germanic, its linguistic form Old Icelandic. 

Or, by the same token we may be willing to discount the meager 
evidence of kumbl- in Old High German and accept the word kumbla- 
which makes up the first part of the compound also as a survival 
from the old Continental German prototype, in addition to the idea 
implied in the kenning. After all, even F. Genzmer, who had convinced 
himself (not others) that the skaldic poet Thérbjérn Hornklofi was 
the author of Ailakvida, never doubted that the poet used an extant 
poem from which he took several expressions, lines, indeed entire 
stanzas. *7 


% ZDA, txxvi (1939), 204, and Paul u. Braunes Beitrage, txur (1939), 212 f. 

® Cf. H. Marquardt, op. cit., p. 134: “Da auSerdem, ahnlich wie im Altnordischen, 
im Bestimmungswort eine freiere Synonymik herrscht als im Grundwort, hatten die 
Dichter hier freieren Spielraum, und wir finden gerade in den Bestimmungswértern der 
Kenningar oft dichterische Worter (darunter eine ganze Reihe hapax legomena), deren 
besonderer Sinn nicht mit Sicherheit zu erschliefen ist.” 

57 “Zweifellos hat er ein vorhandenes Lied benutzt, aus dem er manchen Ausdruck, 
manche Zeile, ja vielleicht ganze Strophen iibernommen hat.” Arkiv f. Nord. Filol., 
xi (1925), p. 118. ‘““Dennoch diirfen wir uns die Verfasserschaft Thérbjérns nicht so 
denken, als ob er das alte Atlilied nur auf Grund allgemeiner Sagenkenntnis ganz neu 
geschaffen habe. Das verbieten schon einige weitgehende Ubereinstimmungen mit 
deutscher Sageniiberlieferung.” (Ibid., p. 121.) 
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A third possibility, for which we found certain parallels in recent 
investigations by W. Mohr, would be the assumption that the use of 
the particular word kumbl- was due to the influence of Anglo-Saxon 
in which cumbol- occurs far more frequently than in any other Old 
Germanic dialect, though more often in the sense of “‘banner” than 
of “‘helmet-badge”’ and never in the genitive plural. Then the ides 
represented by the kenning kumblasmidr would be Continental Ger. 
man, the choice of the first element of the compound due to Anglo. 
Saxon influence, and, perhaps, the grammatical form kumbla- the only 
thing Icelandic about the whole kenning. 

There is hardly any need to emphasize that the third possibility 
is advanced here only with considerable hesitation, as long as it rests 
on the slim basis of the present paper and on the tenuous support of 
recent publications by W. Mohr and H. Kuhn. The paper will have 
fulfilled its purpose if new light has been shed on one of the most 
trying cruces of the Elder Edda by an analysis of the kenning kum. 
blasmidr against the background of medieval Germanic poetry in 
general, and if by an attempt to unravel the story of this kenning 
some of its broader aspects have been touched upon, especially con- 
cerning the growth and origin of the Eddic lays, questions which have 
of late again been brought into the focus of Old Norse and Old Ger- 


manic research. ' 
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OE HAMWEORDUNG, BEOWULF 2998 


AS A REWARD for slaying the Swedish king Ongenpeow and thus de- 
ciding the battle in favor of the Geats, Eofor is given by king Hygelac 
his only daughter: Jofore forgeaf angan dohtor, /hamweordunge, hyldo to 
wedde( Beowulf 2997 f). Hoops translates hdmweordunge as ‘‘als Schmuck 
fir sein Heim,’” Klaeber lists in his glossary “hdmweordung f. orna- 
ment of a home.’” Two questions may be raised concerning this in- 
terpretation of hémweordung. One may ask whether hémweordung is 
not to be read as two separate words, hdm and weordung, one of the 
reasons for this stand being that the assumed compound does not 
occur elsewhere in an OE text. Also, the translation “Ornament,” 
“Schmuck” does not seem to be adequate; weordung rather points 
to the social status and refers to the honor bestowed upon Eofor 
through this marriage. 

A number of sources show quite clearly that the position of the 
man and of the woman to be married was taken into consideration 
by the two families concerned. Anglo-Saxon sources are rather 
reticent concerning this matter. When Juliana, after being betrothed 
to Heliseus by the wish and will of her father (mid hyre fader willan 
welegum biweddad, Jul. 33 f.),* tells Heliseus that he being no Christian 
cannot have her nor force her to be his wife (me meaht bu habban mec, 
ne gepreatian pe to gesingan, Jul. 53 f), her father informs her that 
she, following her own counsel, opposes her bridegroom too strongly: 
he is better than you, more noble on earth, richer in possessions and 
treasures. It is good to have him as a friend. Therefore it is worth- 
while that you accept the love of this man, the long-lasting love 
bringing prosperity‘ (Jul. 99 ff.).6 This representation in Juliana is 

1 Johannes Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf, p. 310. 

* Beowulf, Third Edition with Supplement, p. 351. 

The Latin text (which represents a related version of the original source of the OE 
Juliana; Bolland, Acta Sanctorum, Feb. tom. 11, pp. 875-79) also stresses the will of the 
father: “En vero volo illi complere nuptias vestras.” The OE passage reflects the OE 
custom: the daughter is betrothed with the will of her father (also “with the will of the 
father,” Leges Visigothorum, ut, 1, 2, ed. K. Zeumer; see G. Merschberger, Die Rechts- 
stellung der germanischen Frau, 6 ff.). Liebermann thinks that the wish of the daughter 
was originally not consulted (Gesetze, u, 73). There is no OE testimony to support this 
assertion. A daughter may be “given away” with the will of her father and yet be con- 
sulted about her wish. As a matter of fact, this procedure is customary with the Old 
Icelandic society according to the evidence of the Family Saga. As to Juliana, her 
father accuses her of following her own counsel too strongly in opposing her bridegroom, 
which proves that she was quite determined in her stand. 

* eadlufan “riches,” Cosijn; “blessed love,” J. R. Clark Hall; “happiness of love,” 
Bosworth-Toller; “Liebe,” Grein. 

* This argument is not contained in the Latin version. 
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confirmed by similar and independent evidence outside of Old Eng. 
lish literature. According to Old Icelandic sources the woman’s be- 
trother is bound to procure a jafnr@di, an equal match. The woman 
must be suitable from the point of view of wealth, family, social 
standing, and character (Grettir Saga, chapter 34; 13; Nyals Saga, 
chapter 33; Laxdela, chapter 9). The Westgothic-Spanish laws re. 
quire a honesta coniunctio’ (Antiqua, ut, 1, 1). OE weordung then 
means honor, or bestowing honor upon; it referred to the same con- 
cept as jafnr@di and honesta coniunctio. A compound corresponding 
to OE hadmweordung is not handed down to us in any other Gmc. 
dialect. hdm is an important term in the marriage procedure. 

OE ham, Olc. heim, German heim characterizes expressions re- 
ferring to the act of bringing the bride home:® ne hi ne beob ham 
gebrohte neque nubentur, An. Ox. 1265; odrum eat ham gebrenge ‘“‘dem 
andern eherechtlich heimfiihre,’ Adelberht, laws, 31; pat him 
Abraham idese brohte, wif to hame, Gen. 1720; (bringan to bolde, Jul. 
114); Olc. fara heim (med bénda), fara heim til bus (med bénda), (fara 
lil bis med bénda), flytja heim konu, fera heim konu; MHG heimen 
‘heimfiihren, heiraten’, heimleite “‘heimfiihrung der braut,”’ heimvar! 
“heimfiihrung, vermahlung.’”'° 

The main act in the procedure of marriage is the giving (away) of 
the woman. The terms for the /raditio puellae are ancient and definite: 
Skt. dd-, pradd-, Greek didwu, éxdidwy, Russ. vydatt (vydavatt), Lith. 
iSduoli, Lat. (in matrimonium, nupium) dare, Olc. gefa, gipta (means 
only ‘“‘to give a woman away”; derived from gipt “gift”; Cf. Goth. 
fragifts “giving away, betrothal’’), OE forgiefan. The father gives 
(away) his daughter to a man: Ole. gipti hann déttur sina A. jarli. 

® See Wolfgang Krause, Die Frau in der Sprache der altislindischen Familiengee 
schichten (1926), 177 f., and 185 f.; Alfred Schultze, Zum altnordischen Eherecht, Ber. 
Sachs. Ak. Wiss. 1939, Philol. Hist. Klasse, 1. Heft, p. 9 f. (with additional literature), 

7 Alfred Schultze, Uber westgotisch-s panisches Eherecht, Ber. Sachs. Ak. Wiss. 1943, 
Philol. Hist. Klasse, 4. Heft, p. 13: “Es muss dariiber hinaus sich um eine honesta 
coniunctio handeln. In der aus Cod. Theod., 11, 7, 3 ins Brey. eod. 1. iibernommenen 
Konstitution der Kaiser Theodosius IT. und Valentinian, m1. v. J. 428 hiess es genauer: 
inter pares honestate personas, und die Interpretation iibertrug es fiir beiderseits ro- 
manische Ehepartner mit aequalibus personis, was fiir beiderseits gotische dem natalibus 
equalis der Ant., m1 1, 7 entspricht und an das islandische jafnr@di erinnert.” 

8 Evidence confirming this attitude is also found in Kudrun, 610, 651, 656; Nibelun- 
gen (Bartsch-de Boor), 821, 822; Lohengrin 33; Grimm, DRA‘, 1, 604 f. 

® Hoops Reallexikon, 1, 514; Grimm, DRA‘, 583 (420) ff. F. Roeder, Die Familie bei 
den Angelsachsen, 15 ff.; Liebermann, Gesetze, u, 371. 

10 Klaeber, Anglia 50, 120; Lexer, Mhd. Handwirterbuch, 1, 1219 ff.; Krause, loc. 
cit, 219 f. 
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This formula is most frequently reported. There may be additional or 
somewhat different statements: she was given for money, Olc. til 


fidr, til penningar; or OE mid rihte beweddod and forgifen; to ewum 


wife forgifen; forgifen to cwene; forgyfen twam werum." An expression 
“to give away to the home of” seems not to be evidenced in any early 
Germanic dialect with the exception of the Beowulf passage: dem to 
ham forgeaf Hrepel Geata/angan dohtor, 375 f. It is a contamination of 
two different terms designating two different acts in the procedure of 
marriage. 

We may then, with a high degree of certainty, conclude that in the 
Beowulf passage 2997 f. we have to read ond da Iofore forgeaf angan 
dohtor ham, weordunge, hyldo to wedde. ham, and not 16 ham, is the term 
customary with the ancient terms meaning ‘“‘to bring a wife home” 
(cf. also ham cuman, ham bringan, ham gehweorfan, him sidian). 

The two questions concerning hdémweordung, accordingly, can be 
answered in a rather definite way. hdmweording is not to be read as a 
compound. hdm belongs with forgifan. weordung does not mean 
“Schmuck,” or “adornment,” but “honor, honoring.’ Moreover, it 
was stressed that the formula “‘give away the bride,” in its ancient 
form, did not contain hdm, a fact well evidenced and known. 

FRITZ MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr College 


“ Krause, 166 ff.; Bosworth-Toller, Supplement 243. 
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Der SINN DES WorTES Devutscu. Von Joh. Leo Weisgerber. Gottingen: Van. 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949. Pp. 192. 


THIS MONOGRAPH is the most recent of a rather long list of works, mostly 
articles, dealing with the origin of the word deutsch and is certainly the most 
thorough, treating in 192 pages every phase of the subject as the chapter 
headings reveal: Der Volksname als Aufgabe ganzheitlicher Forschung, Die 
Rolle des Namens im Volksleben, Die eigentiimliche Stellung des deutschen 
Volksnamens, Die Frage nach dem Sinn des Wortes deutsch, Die etymolo- 
gischen Quellen des Wortes deutsch, Die geschichtliche Leistung des Wortes 
deutsch, Der iiberzeitliche Gehalt des Wortes deutsch, Die dreifache Wurzel des 
Begriffes Deutsch, Die Verwirklichung der Idee des Deutschen. 

Weisgerber contends that the origin of “deutsch” is purely local, i.e, 
it has no connection, except similarity of formation, with Gothic piudisk— 
because of the latter’s meaning of “heathen.” “‘Deutsch” arose in contrast to 
“Welsch” (walhisk), which is the older word, with the meaning of “zum 
eigenen Stamm gehGrig” and came into existence during the early contact of 
Romance and Germanic peoples, perhaps in the seventh century. Basing his 
argument on a finding of Th. Frings that Flemish dietsch could only come from 
*beodisk without umlaut, whereas deutsch is from piudisk, and that latinized 
theodiscus is derived from the unumlauted *eodisk, he locates the origin in 
western Low Franconia, i.e., west of the middle and lower Rhine, which 
agrees not only historically with the region of contact between French and 
German, but also linguistically, in that Old French tiedets, tieis, tisson, 
which is found especially in this territory, also derives from *beodisk and not 
piudisk. In addition, a Walloon place name like Audun-le-Tiche contrasted 
with Audun-le-Roman, and the family names Tihon and Letiexhe point in the 
same direction. It cannot be denied that the author makes out a good case for 
his point of view. His material is complete and chronologically treated. One 
cannot, however, suppress a feeling that the final answer to this baffling 
problem has not been found, particularly when we bear in mind that peodisc 
in Old English refers principally to the popular language, the vernacular, as 
contrasted with Latin (cf. the expression in the canons of the synod of Cor- 
bridge: tam latine quam theodisce, quo omnes intelligere possent, and in a docu- 
ment by King Aethelwulf not quoted by Weisgerber: silvuam quam nos theodisce 
snad nominamus) and that the author rejects outright any connection with 
Gothic piudisko é§v.x@s, and also with the Aldhelm gloss gentiles: peodisce 
which he considers an ad hoc loan translation after he had already agreed with 
W. Braune that gentilis had in the Middle Ages only the meaning of “heathen.” 

Despite the fact that the reviewer can go along with the author in much 
of his reasoning, he nevertheless finds it difficult to get away from the older 
view, reiterated by Baesecke in his latest book (Vol. 2 of the “Vor- und 
Friihgeschichte des deutschen Schrifttums,”’ 1950, p. 8) that the word 
*theodisk is a learned loan translation of Latin lingua gentilis, vulgaris, since 
it was used exclusively, in its earliest occurrences, of the language of the people 
(Volkssprache) in contradistinction to the Latin of the scholars. 

The remaining part of the monograph is devoted to a development of the 
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word “deutsch” into a symbol of national consciousness and unity, and em- 
phasis upon national characteristics. The author, however, deplores the fact 
that political events had tried to destroy the acquired differences and peculiar- 
ities of the various states such as Prussian, Bavarian, Saxon, etc. He believes 
in a federation of German states with a constitution loose enough to enable 
each one to develop and contribute its share unhindered, spiritually and in- 
tellectually, to the whole, with no single member acquiring an ascendency. 

The method used in treating his subject Weisgerber calls the “ganzheit- 
liche Sprachbetrachtung.” This is explained as a “‘namentlich an Herder und 
Humboldt ankniipfende Erneuerung, (die) sich vor allem in zwei Grundge- 
danken der jiingeren Forschung auswirkte: einmal in dem Voranstellen der 
‘inneren Sprachform,’ der Welt von Inhalten, die in einer Sprache beschlossen 
ist, und in der wir gegentiber dem Auf®erlich-Lautlichen das Wesentliche an 
der Sprache zu sehen haben; sodann in dem Beachten der Funktion, der 
Leistung, die ein jedes Sprachmittel zu erfiillen hat und aus der heraus es 
erst voll verstandlich wird. Ein in diesem Sinne ‘ganzhcitliches’ Verfahren 
hat sich immer mehr als notwendig erwiesen und zur weitgehenden Umdenken 
in der Sprachwissenschaft gefiihrt.” This total, comprehensive approach is 
further elucidated: “‘Zur Erkenntnis dieser Zusammenhange muf die Sprach- 
forschung sich bemiihen, soweit wie méglich die fachlichen Schranken zu 
iiberwinden, die sich in der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit nur zu leicht als Grenzen 
auswirken. Riihren Vélkernamen schon duferlich leicht an Grenzprobleme, 
so erweist sich das Wort ‘deutsch’ auch wissenschaftlich als ein Grenzproblem 
in dem Sinne, daf eine Anzahl von Wissenschaften zusammenwirken miissen, 
wenn die Lésung gleichmafig vorangefiihrt werden soll. AuSer der German- 
istik sind unentbehrlich die Romanistik und die mittellateinische Philologie; 
die Geschichtswissenschaft bietet den Gesamtrahmen, in dem die sprachlichen 
Erscheinungen ihren Platz haben, die Rechtswissenschaft hat Wertvolles 
beizusteuern und die allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft zeigt die Wege, auf 
denen diese Befunde insgesamt ausgewertet werden kénnen. Ein enges Zusam- 
menwirken von Forschern der verschiedenen beteiligten Wissenschaften ist 
hier unentbehrlich.” 

No one, I believe, would in any way question the desirability of procuring 
the cooperation of specialists in other fields in trying to solve a problem that 
spreads over these fields, and often this must be done, as Weisgerber reveals 
in his monograph; but when all is said and done the investigator is alone re- 
sponsible and labors under the great handicap of presenting this disparate 
material in a manner that does not too much reveal the weakness in those 
fields in which he is not a specialist. The method clearly has its decided ad- 
vantages over the older restricted one and should by all means be employed 
wherever possible, but it also has its pitfalls. 

EDWARD H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 


BEOWULF IN MODERN ENGLISH. Translated by Mary E. Waterhouse. Cam- 
bridge, England: Bowes and Bowes. Pp. 125+-xix. 10s. 6d. 


THIS NEW translation of Beowulf deserves a place among the two or three most 
successful attempts to present the Old English epic to a non-specialized audi- 
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ence. The translator has thoroughly familiarized herself with the best scholar- 
ship treating the poem, and has provided a line-by-line rendering which faith- 
fully follows the original. Further, she has wisely chosen blank verse as the 
medium “since it can properly be regarded as the modern heroic line, the old 
alliterative verse being no longer familiar to the ear or congenial to the lan. 
guage of the present day.” Also, again properly mindful of her modern audi- 
ence, she has avoided “‘archaisms, genuine or spurious, in word, phrase or 
form.” The result is an accurate, highly readable version of the poem, by 
which the lofty tone and heroic atmosphere are well conveyed. To my mind, 
this is a far happier result than either the rather drab prose renderings or the 
extremely artificial efforts to match half-lines and to employ numerous archa- 
isms. 

The translation is provided with an Introduction which well might 
have been considerably lengthened without alarming the “educated general 
reader.”” A somewhat unnecessary Analysis of the Poem, in reality simply a 
twelve-page summary, is also included. A Table of Historical References, 
based on Klaeber, which I suspect will prove more confusing than helpful 
to most readers, and a very brief Select Bibliography, complete the apparatus 
for the translation. 

R. M. LuMIansky 
Tulane University 


ALTDEUTSCHE HANDSCHRIFTEN. 41 Texte und Tafeln mit einer Einleitung 
und Erlauterungen von Gerhard Eis. Miinchen und Berlin: C. H. Beck’- 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1949. Pp. 103. Wr. DM. 5.50 paper; DM. 8. 
cloth. 


DIE ABKEHR von den normalisierten Texten des 19. Jahrhunderts hat Biicher 
wie C. v. Kraus’ Mitielhochdeutsches Ubungsbuch in die Hand des Anfangers 
gedriickt. Dariiber hinaus ist auch das friihe Studium der Handschriften 
selber wiinschenswert; Petzet und Glauning oder gar die publizierten Pracht- 
handschriften sind aber fiir den Studenten unerschwinglich. Hier will nun 
das Buch von Eis mit 41 altdeutschen Handschriftproben helfen, die Althoch- 
deutsches, Mittelhochdeutsches und Friihneuhochdeutsches umfassen. Die 
Auswahl ist so getroffen, da méglichst viele Zeitabschnitte und Mundarten 
beriicksichtigt sind, sie reicht von der Speerspitze von Kowel bis zu einer 
Probe von Luthers Hand. Mit Bedacht sind neben die “schénen”’ Handschrif- 
ten wie Codex Argenteus unschéne wie das Abecedarium Nordmannicum ge- 
setzt und fragmentarische wie die Seite des Géttinger Lucidarius. Auch 
hinsichtlich des Inhalts ist fiir reiche Abwechslung gesorgt, neben der Poesie 
kommt auch die wissenschaftliche Prosa zu ihrem Recht (historische, theo- 
logische, juristische, medizinische, astronomische). Neben dem Text steht 
eine Umschrift, die als eine Hilfe beim Einlesen dienen soll, deshalb gewoéhn- 
lich nicht das ganze Stiick umschreibt, soda der Student noch eigene Arbeit 
zu leisten hat. Jeder Text hat kurze Angaben iiber das Denkmal, die Hand- 
schrift und den Sprachstand, und das ganze Buch hat eine klargeschriebene 
knappe Einleitung von 9 Seiten iiber die Entwicklung der Schrift. Die Be- 
merkungen iiber Majuskel, Minuskel und Renaissance-Minuskel, einzelne 
Buchstabenformen, Ligaturen, Diphthonge werden durch stete Hinweise auf 
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die Bildtafeln verdeutlicht, und diese sind durchweg ausgezeichnet gelungen. 
Das Buch fiillt eine Liicke aus, ist brauchbar angelegt und drucktechnisch 
eine Freude. 

Nur weil wir dem Buch eine Neuauflage wiinschen, seien einige Aus- 
stellungen angefiigt: 

Die Knappheit der Einleitung fiihrt zu der anfechtbaren Formulierung, 
da® v. Friesens Runentheorie unhaltbar geworden sei, weil Tacitus schon 
Runen bezeuge, der Knochenfund aus Maria-Saal ins 1. Jahrhundert vor Chr. 
gehére und der Helm von Negau zwei germanische Worter in einer alpinen 
Schrift aufweise. Die Friesensche Runentheorie ist aber aus inneren Griinden 
der Schriftvergleichung zusammengebrochen, nicht aus auferen, wenn diese 
auch Marstranders Theorie beeinflu®Bt haben mégen. Der Negauer Helm 
hat keine germanischen Runen, der Knochenpfriemen aus Maria-Saalerberg 
ist eine grobe Falschung (R. Pittioni hat das Protokoll tiber die Vernehmung 
des Falschers veréffentlicht, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, vi, 1937, 
460-66), und die notae auf den Losstabchen, die Tacitus erwahnt, kénnen 
nur mit allem Vorbehalt zu den Runen gerechnet werden (kiihne Vermutun- 
gen wie die von Baesecke, Germ.-Roman. Monatsschrift, xxu1, 413-17, und 
von Mentz, Rhein. Museum, LXxxvi, 193-205, bleiben Vermutungen!). Auch 
zu den Anmerkungen waren einige Fragen zu stellen, z. B. warum beim Angel- 
sichsischen Runenkastchen die unméglichen Deutungen von Haigh, Stephens 
(nicht: Stephen!), Sweet und Hofmann gegeben sind und nicht die von Wad- 
stein, Napier, Viétor. Das Wessobrunner Gebet soll nach Eis im 1. Teil eine 
altsichsische Vorlage gehabt haben, beim Hildebrandslied wird aber eine 
Stellungnahme zum Herkunftsproblem vermieden. Beim Zweiten Merse- 
burger Spruch wird gesagt, Balder sei ein Beiname Fols; das Umgekehrte 
ware wohl richtiger. Auf derselben Seite (38) steht gilimida statt gilimida. 
Auch hier ist mir die Bemerkung iiber das vorgeschlagene gilimida zu apo- 
diktisch. Die Literaturangaben S. 99-103 bediirften einer Durchsicht und 
Siebung. Wichtiges steht neben Zufilligem, z. B. unter der Runenliteratur 
steht weder das alte Werk von Henning noch die neue Gesamtausgabe der 
einheimischen Runendenkmdler des Festlandes von Helmut Arntz (Leipzig, 
1938) noch dessen unentbehrliche Bibliographie der Runenkunde (Leipzig, 
1937), dafiir aber iiberfliissigerweise R. Hennig, “‘Skandinavisches Kultur- 
schaffen im vorcolumbischen Amerika,’”’ Forschungen und Fortschritte, 1947. 

Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR VON DEN ANFANGEN BIS ZUR GE- 
GENWART. ERSTER BAND: DrE DEUTSCHE LITERATUR VON KARL DEM 
GroBEN BIS ZUM BEGINN DER HOFISCHEN DicutuNG (770-1170). Von 
Helmut De Boor. Miinchen: Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1949. 
Pp. 268+-viii. 

THIS BOOK is the first of a series of nine volumes, entitled ‘‘Geschichte der 

deutschen Literatur von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart,” by Helmut De 

Boor (Berlin) and Richard Newald (Freiburg). As the authors state, the pur- 

pose of this work is not to offer a compendium of new research with new meth- 

ods, under new viewpoints, but rather to give a history of literature based on 
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accepted research, thereby merely indicating the inherent problems and cop. 
troversies. This aim has been fully achieved in the present volume, edited by 
De Boor. It covers the critical period of the first four hundred years of German 
literature (the OHG period and transition to MHG) with all its important 
glossators, interpreters, translators, scribes, writers, and poets. The common 
denominator which rules the whole book, from the earliest gloss to Orendel, 
is of necessity the permeation of German life with Christianity and its re. 
flection on language and literature. In contrast to many other histories of 
literature, particularly those published in the thirties, De Boor begins with 
German literature of the eighth century, thus avoiding all incongruous ma- 
terial, pitfalls, and controversial aspects of the (pagan) Germanic period. His 
material is divided into twelve chapters of about equal length; each chapter 
is accompanied by a valuable list of editions, books, and articles dealing with 
the various subjects discussed. The opening chapter is characterized by the 
title, “‘karlische Literatur,” and in a tripartite form discusses the Christianiz- 
ing efforts and achievements of the great Karl (pp. 14-35); it leads through 
Hrabanus Maurus straight into Fulda (35-46). The following chapters deal 
with the products of “Stabreimdichtung” (OS Biblical poetry, Hildebrands- 
lied), ‘“Endreimdichtung” (Otfried), and the charms (46-91). Considerable 
space (96-123) is given to the new prose writers of the transition period 
(Notker, Williram). Then follow three brilliantly written chapters on the 
impact of the Cluniac reform upon early German literature which logically 
leads to Mariology and legendary literature (127-99). The chapter ‘‘Vorhé- 
fische Epik” (Kaiserchronik, Alexander, Roland) is cleverly connected with 
the so-called ‘“Spielmannsepen” (Rother, Herzog Ernst). The last chapter 
deals with the “Legendenroman,” Salman and Morolf, Oswald, and Orendel 
(250-58). 

It is fascinating to follow the author from scriptorium to scriptorium, and 
to observe, step by step, the slow formation and steady progress of German 
language as well as literature. It is surprising to note that among the all- 
important stepping stones St. Gall does not appear in the same exalted light 
in which other historians are wont to present it. Reichenau, too, “‘stagnating 
in glossary tradition,” is relegated to a place of minor importance. Some other 
centers, however, formerly of lesser prominence, have been pushed into the 
foreground, as e.g., St. Emmeran and Freising. The latter owes its outstand- 
ing role, as one may justly suspect, to a great extent, to Baesecke’s A brogans, 
whose far-reaching conclusions are here given surprisingly much considera- 
tion. For the later period one might expect to find a chapter on the Trier 
center which would help much to replace the somewhat evasive “‘rheinische 
Kulturraum.’ There is one point open to criticism: While the author justly 
gives much space to Low German and Low Franconian influences, he deliber- 
ately excludes all Latin literature, thus creating a lacuna of quite a few dec- 
ades in the tenth century. In the introduction he tries to justify his omission, 
and we gladly follow and accept his reasoning. Nevertheless, it can hardly be 
denied that some of the later MHG literary products have to be referred back 
to this Latin period. This is the case, e.g., with Herzog Ernst whose fanciful 
tales are regarded as the product of the Crusades (p. 208), an oversight which 
this book shares with most histories of literature. Similarly, German visionary 
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literature and descriptions of the Other World might better be linked with their 
Latin precursors. Moreover, the MHG Brandan is not indigenous to the 
twelfth century (p. 189), but likewise has its roots in the very same Latin 
background; incidentally, Brandan’s “Meerfahrt” did not last nine years 
(p. 199), but seven (cf. C. Schréder, 1. 1924 and p. 152, 1. 1157; also Latin 
MSS). As for foreign influences, one cannot help but feel that De Boor was 
very liberal in admitting AS influences. Other insular influences which worked 
directly or indirectly through AS intermediaries are scarcely indicated. In a 
work of such dimensions it is unavoidable that fields of minor import have 
been omitted (e.g., popular blood charms, such as Longinus’ charm) or recent 
publications overlooked (e.g., R. Bauerrreiss: Wessobrunnergebet; E. R. 
Curtius: numerology). American research, too, with noteworthy contribu- 
tions in this field, has neither been used, nor mentioned; this may possibly be 
excused with the proverbial c’est la guerre. 

In spite of a few shortcomings of minor nature, De Boor’s book is the 
product of sound scholarship. It is the most important recent contribution 
in the field of early German literature. As a companion volume to Ehrismann 
it is indispensable for the student as well as the teacher and should be in every 
library. 

CarL SELMER 
Hunter College 


Der STIL VON HARTMANNS EREC VERGLICHEN MIT DEM DER ALTEREN EPIK. 
By Anthony van der Lee. Utrecht University Dissertation, Utrecht: 
Smits, 1950. Pp. 160. 


VAN DER LEE states (p. 1) that his task is to compare the style of Hartmann 
von Aue’s Erec with a group of pre- and early-court epics in order to deter- 
mine the extent of Hartmann’s dependence upon them. At the same time, he 
plans to examine more closely the style of these earlier works. Placing the date 
of Erec at 1190, he selects epics whose dates fall before this year: The Rolands- 
lied of Pfaffe Konrad; the Alexanderlied of Pfaffe Lamprecht, including 
especially the Strassburger Alexander; Kénig Rother; Herzog Ernst A, B, G, 
and F in the edition of Bartsch; Graf Rudolf; the Tristrant of Eilhart von 
Oberge; and the Eneide of Heinrich von Veldeke. 

The first chapter treats “‘die asthetischen Figuren” (similes, metaphors, 
synecdoche, hyperbole, litotes, etc.), the second dwells on syntactical items, 
while the third views the poet as he occasionally abandons his objectivity 
(rhetorical questions, addressing the audience, didacticism, humor, comment 
on the action). A final chapter containing a summary and conclusions is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography. 

The summary, pp. 36-38, could well be omitted, for this material is 
again summarized at the end of the book. On p. 41 we are told that only 
Hartmann is acquainted with the personification of Saelde, while on p. 42 we 
find that Minne and Fortuna are “‘Gemeingut der mhd. Dichtersprache.” 
But is not Saelde the MHG. translation of the Latin Fortuna? Jakob Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, 1 (3rd. ed., Géttingen: Dietrich, 1854), 822 ff., cites 
— examples of the personification of Saelde both before and after 
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Any comparison of a MHG. text that was based in great part upon a 
French source but that also had possible German sources for some motifs 
and traits of style should include regular references to the French model, 
This van der Lee has studiously avoided, in spite of his assurance (p. 3) that 
“‘Selbstverstandlich miissen die stilistischen Erscheinungen des Hartmann. 
schen Erec auch mit denen seiner franzésischen Vorlage verglichen wer. 
den. .. .”” He quotes French passages only five times (twenty-one verses ip 
all!) and makes only nine other brief references to Chrétien’s romance—al] 
quoted from other scholars! 

We must conclude that the author has not compared the MHG. Erec 
with Chrétien’s Erec, and has not once considered Hartmann’s attitude to- 
ward his French source. 

Is the reader expected to believe that the long roster of stylistic and syn- 
tactical items discussed in connection with Hartmann’s Erec and the earlier 
German epics, but where no reference is made to the French model, have no 
counterparts in Chrétien’s text? This is possible in individual cases, yet 
highly unlikely for the many constructions silently passed over by our 
author. In neglecting to consult the French text he thus leaves us with the 
impression that where there are no earlier German parallels the items cited 
are entirely Hartmann’s property. The method employed results in an in- 
justice both to Hartmann and Chrétien and leaves the stylistic picture ob- 
scure. 

We are in any case indebted to van der Lee for collecting in one place an 
extensive group of Belege of stylistic and syntactical devices occurring in 
Hartmann von Aue’s Erec and the chief court epics and pre-court epics before 
it and for appending a working bibliography of stylistic studies on these 
works. 

JoHN LANCASTER RIORDAN 
University of Virginia 


NEUE WEGE ZUR DICHTERISCHEN UND MUSIKALISCHEN TECHNIK WALTHERS 
VON DER VOGELWEIDE. Mit einem Exkurs iiber die symmetrische Zahlen- 
komposition im Mittelalter. Von Johannes Alphonsus Huisman. Aca- 
demisch Proefschrift. Utrecht, 1950. Pp. 164. 


WALTHERS ‘“‘PALINODIE”’ (124, 1) ist von Carl v. Kraus mit dem Metrum der 
Nibelungenverse zusammengebracht worden. Die allgemeine Annahme dieser 
Erkenntnis durch die Forschung hat den Entdecker ermutigt, in seinen Unter- 
suchungen (S. 465 ff.) einen durchkorrigierten Text des Gedichtes vorzulegen 
der sich allerdings ziemlich stark von den Handschriften entfernt. 

Der Verfasser der vorliegenden Dissertation, ein Schiiler von H. Spar- 
naay, nimmt diesen Fall zum AnlafB, um Walthers Formkunst aus dem 
neuen Prokrustesbett zu befreien. Die altgermanische Freiheit in der Be- 
handlung der halbschwachen und schwachen Teile der Versfii®e sei in Wirk- 
lichkeit nie ganz verloren gegangen; jedenfalls seien die mhd. Gedichte nicht 
mit den Mafstaiben Opitzens zu messen. Sein Ziel ist, nicht nur ‘echtere’ 
Gedichttexte zu gewinnen, sondern auch den ‘“‘Verputz der Heuslerschen 
Metrik” von der mhd. Lyrik “abzukratzen.” Ferner miiSten zwei Nachbar- 
disziplinen mehr als bisher fiir die Textgestaltung herangezogen werden, 
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namlich Musikgeschichte und Arithmetik. Ihre Befragung soll den Rahmen 
der allzuengen nationalen Betrachtungsweise sprengen und eine horizontale 
Verbindung mit der gesamten europiischen Dichtung erméglichen. In den 
musikgeschichtlichen Fragen stiitzt sich das Buch auf die Studien von F. 
Gennrich; in Bezug auf die Rolle der Arithmetik fiir die Gedichtform sind 
die Bemerkungen iiber Zahlenkomposition von E. R. Curtius in dessen 
Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter wegweisend gewesen. Die 
auBerordentliche Bedeutung dieser Grundsatze und ihrer Konsequenzen 
(nicht nur fiir die Walther-Forschung) rechtfertigt ein ausfiihrlicheres Re- 
ferat. 

Das 1. Kapitel behandelt (zunachst nach den erwahnten metrischen Prin- 
zipien) die “Palinodie.” Huisman geht aus von Gennrichs Ableitung der 
epischen Laissenstrophe und ihrer musikalischen Kadenz aus der Litanei: aus 
der Laissenstrophe erklaren sich zwanglos die Nibelungenstrophe, die Ku- 
drunstrophe, die Palinodiestrophe als gleichberechtigte Geschwister derselben 
Familie. (Ubrigens verliert dadurch auch der alte Prioritatsstreit zwischen 
Kiirenbergerstrophe und Nibelungenstrophe seine Bedeutung.) ‘“‘Die Palino- 
diestrophe ist die um eine Dimension erweiterte Nibelungenstrophe; statt 4 
zihlt jene 16 Langzeilen; nach dem vierhebigen Schlu®halbvers folgt noch 
eine Art Refrain. Die Kadenz ist also auch viel umfangreicher als die der 
Nibelungenstrophe”’ (S. 8). Walther hat nun offenbar Form und Melodie in 
den Dienst seines Aufrufs zum Kreuzzug gestellt. Die rezitativische Grund- 
form der Melodie aber erlaubte eine wesentlich freiere Behandlung des 
Schemas, als v. Kraus gestatten wollte. Z.B. sind siebenhebige Schlufverse 
in Z. 16, 33, 50 anzusetzen. Die bei v. Kraus grundsiatzlich beseitigten sechs- 
hebigen Verse ohne Nebenhebung im Anverse sind wiederherzustellen (dieser 
Eingriff des Herausgebers betraf 25% des ganzen Gedichtes). Eine Unter- 
suchung iiber die Vokaltechnik bringt ebenfalls neue Aufschliisse und die 
Rechtfertigung einer umstrittenen handschriftlichen Lesung. Alliteration 
findet sich in 75% der Verse; deshalb ist die Annahme eines stabenden 
Wortes (samsé) fiir Z. 16 erwiagenswert: die entsprechenden Zeilen 33 und 50 
haben diesen Schmuck (Alliteration mit d bzw. w). Auch die angenommene 
Fernresponsion in Z. 50—wenn 16 richtig erginzt ist—mag bestehen; die 
Deutung von s-d-w in sé wolte ich denne singen als Servus Dei Waltherus schieBt 
aber m.E. betrichtlich iiber das Ziel hinaus: Walther hatte dann wohl auch 
die richtige Reihenfolge in Z. 50 bewahrt! 

Das 2. Kapitel analysiert Walthers ‘Kunststiick’ 47,16 Ich minne sinne 
lange zit. Die Strophenform ist durch Lachmanns Druckanordnung unklar 
geworden. Huisman zieht als neues Hilfsmittel zur Bestimmung der Strophen- 
form die Punkte in den Handschriften heran, die zur Abtrennung der Verse 
dienen, und findet, daB eine Reihe von Reimen nicht als Versschliisse, sondern 
als Binnenreime aufzufassen sind. Durch die neue Anordnung erhalten wir 
eine (besonders ausgeschmiickte) Kontrafaktur zum Reinmarton MF 160,6, 
die sogar den Schlu®reim tibernimmt. Nachdem diese Beziehung festge- 
stellt ist, kénnen wieder Eingriffe in die Metrik des Reinmartons zuriickge- 
wiesen werden, und umgekehrt fallt von diesem neues Licht auf die Walther’- 
sche Parodie. Die Uberbietung des Originals durch die chiastischen Binnen- 
reime stammt aus der mittellateinischen Lyrik, ebenso wie die Dekoration 
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der vier SchluBreime mit Schlagreimen. Walther (der Klosterschiiler?) be. 
herrschte also die lateinische Formkunst. 

Im 3. Kapitel wird der Zahlenkomposition bei Walther nachgegangen. 
Seit Plenio weif§ man, daf{ Walthers Reichston 8,4 25 vierhebige Reihen 
und 100 Takte hat, was Plenio schon wegen der Bedeutung der Grundzah] 
100 in der Marienpoesie als eine versteckte Huldigung auf die Stauferkénigin 
Maria (Irene von Byzanz) erklairte. (Diese Symbolik haingt mit der Zah| 
der Gebote im Dekalog zusammen.) Huisman findet mit Plenio, daf in der 
Palinodiestrophe die Langverse doppelt zu rechnen sind (auf Grund der hand- 
schriftlichen Punkte in den Zasuren); damit kommt man auf 33 Reihen, d.h, 
auf einen zahlenmystischen Hinweis auf die Dauer des Lebens Jesu. Da die 
Halbverse 3 Hebungen haben, der vorletzte eine Hebung mehr, ergibt sich 
auch hier 33 X3 plus 1 Extrahebung, d.h. die Zahl 100. Das ganze Lied hat mit- 
hin 200 Hebungen: diese Zahl ist in ihrer griechischen Schreibung T ein Sym- 
bol fiir das Kreuz. 

In 57,23 heiBt es Ir sint vier und zwénzic jar / vil lieber danne ir vierzec sin. 
Die Stollen zahlen hier 4X (2X3) =24 Verse. Wenn man den SchluBvers dop- 
pelt rechnet und ihm sieben Hebungen gibt, dann hat das ganze Lied 
4X (23+4)=40 Verse. 

Wenn im grofen Marienleich mit seiner komplizierten Symmetrie die 
Langzeilen doppelt gezaihlt werden, dann ergeben sich fiir Einleitung und 
SchluB je 20 (12+8), fiir den 1. Hauptteil 41 (10+21+10)+20(12+8), fir 
das Mittelstiick 28(8+12+8), fiirden 2. Hauptteil 20(10+10)+41(8+25+8), 
Dieser symmetrische Bauplan rechtfertigt v. Kraus’ Text gegeniiber den 
Streichungen Stellers. Die drei Hauptteile haben zusammen 150 Verse; 150 
findet sich auch als Summe der Buchstaben der Antiphonien Ave Regina 
caelorum und Sub tuum praesidium und sonst éfter. Die Zahl 12 im Herzen 
des Mittelstiicks (auch in Einleitung und Schlufteil) bezieht Huisman auf 
das Alter der Jungfrau zur Zeit der Verkiindigung. Auch die Zahl 81 (Ein- 
leitung plus 1. Hauptteil; 2. Hauptteil plus Schlu%) mag als Quadratzahl von 
9 geheime Bedeutung haben (Maria soll noch 9 Jahre nach der Kreuzigung 
gelebt haben). Dem Leser schwindelt, wenn der Verfasser auch durch Sub- 
traktion religidse Zahlenwerte gewinnt: das Mittelstiick hat 33 Verse weniger 
als die Hauptteile (61—28=33) und die zentrale Gruppe (61+28+-61) hat 
40 Verse weniger als der ganze Leich (190—150 =40), nach Huisman eine 
Anspielung auf die Dauer der Schwangerschaft (vgl. V. 5,37). Sodaf also 
das Leben Maria mit den folgenden Zahlen umschrieben wire: 12 Jahre plus 
40 Wochen plus 33 Jahre plus 9 Jahre. Dieses Ergebnis ist wirklich verbliif- 
fend, aber man méchte doch gerne dhnliche Beispiele zur Bestatigung ver- 
gleichen kénnen, bevor man die Méglichkeit des Zufalls ausschaltet. Es ist 
mir wahrscheinlich, da eine Reihe von Zahlen sich in einem gewissen gege- 
benen Verssystem zwangslaufig wiederholen und da ihre symbolische Deu- 
tung zu Selbsttauschungen ihrer Entdecker fiihren mu®. Dagegen kann das 
Mittelstiick mit der Verszahl 28, der Mondzahl wegen des Zyklus von 28 
Tagen, ohne weiteres auf Maria bezogen werden. (Wenn man Huismans 
Bauplan annimmt, dann erscheint die Sequenz Carm. Bur. 60-60a Caplus 
amore gravi als Vagantenparodie auf Walther, die eine Menge textlicher 
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Anspielungen enthalt, aber das symbolische Zahlenschema des Originals 
zerstrt.) 

Der im Titel genannte Exkurs iiber symmetrische Zahlenkomposition 
sucht die Ergebnisse der Waltherkapitel breit zu unterbauen und behandelt 
ailtere Schemata mit signifikanten Zahlendispositionen (die ahd. Paraphrase 
des 138. Psalms, das Ludwigslied, De Heinrico, das Georgslied, Notkers I. 
Sequenzen, eine Sequenz der 2. Periode, einen altprovenzalischen und einen 
altfranzdsischen Lai), dann drei Leiche aus der Waltherschule und schlief- 
lich zwei Dichtungen, deren textkritische Probleme durch die Erkenntnis 
der zahlenmafigen Struktur gelést werden kénnen. 

Das 4. Kapitel beschreibt Walthers Stellung zwischen Rezitation und 
Liedmelodik. Erst um 1200, als die epische Dichtung sich von der Musik zu 
lésen beginnt, findet die Lyrik den Weg zur Liedmelodik. Walther hat im 
Leich noch den epischen Vortrag fiir die wichtigsten Gruppen bewahrt, d. h. 
er verwendet fiir diese noch das vierhebige Reimpaar und Langverse mit 
Zasur. Bei Konrad von Wiirzburg ist das epische Reimpaar schon ganz 
verschwunden; bei Reinmar von Zweter haben wir eine richtige Kanzonen- 
strophe im Leich (Str. 9). Auch Walthers Spriiche zeigen den Ubergang: der 
1. Spruchton ist noch rein rezitativisch (8, 4 ff.) und die ‘Palinodie’ stellt 
eine Riickkehr zum epischen Typus dar. Dazwischen liegen Spruchténe, die 
den Einflu8 der neuen Liedform zeigen, ohne liedmafige Melodik zu haben 
(z. B. Laiausschnitt in 11, 6; Kanzone in 24, 18). 

Der 2. Philippston (16, 36 ff.) ist eine Kontrafaktur des Weihnachts- 
liedes Nu sis uns willekomen herro Crist; das Paldstinalied (14, 38) ist die 
Kontrafaktur einer Hymne, die uns allerdings nur in einem spaten Offizium 
auf den Hl. Joseph erhalten ist. Die Gegeniiberstellung der Hymnen und 
Kontrafakten zeigt, wie Walther bei der Modernisierung der deutschen Lyrik 
half, wie er die alten Weisen in die neue Kunst iiberzuleiten wufite. 

Es besteht kein Zweifel, da die Arbeit von Huisman neue Wege zum 
Verstindnis Walthers und der mhd. Lyrik eingeschlagen hat. Ihre textkri- 
tischen und musikgeschichtlichen Kriterien werden sich als fruchtbar erweisen, 
auch die arithmetischen, wenn sie mit Vorsicht gehandhabt werden. 

Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Tue SacAs OF KormMAK AND THE Sworn Broruers. Translated from the 
Old Icelandic with Introduction and Notes By Lee M. Hollander. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press For the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York, 1949. Pp. xi+(2)+217. $2.50. 


THE FACT that Kormdks saga and Féstbre dra saga have been translated into 
English before does not diminish the credit due Professor Hollander for his 
newest volume of translations from the Old Icelandic. The versions of both 
sagas by Vigfusson and Powell in Origines Islandice (Oxford, 1905) and of 
Kormaks saga by Collingwood and Stefansson (Ulverston, 1902) suffer by 
comparison with Professor Hollander’s forthright prose and accurate verse, 
for the earlier translators failed to realize that the Icelandic saga was essen- 
tially popular, living prose literature without an antiquarian or archaic flavor. 
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While Professor Hollander’s translations are careful and precise, he has 
reproduced the spirit of these biographical sagas of violence and revenge with 
their admixture of witchcraft and the supernatural. In general he keeps very 
close to the original text; yet he is able to recast a sentence or a paragraph 
into idiomatic English and to achieve the same effect as the Icelandic saga 
writer. His skill may be demonstrated by comparing the following passage 
with its English equivalent on page 100: 

Melask peir pat vid, er peir skiljask, at peir skulu par finnask, er skipit sté¥, 
p4 er vara teki, ok fara p4 enn allir samt til fangs nordr 4 Strandir. Skiljask né at 
sv4 meltu, ok bidr hverr peira vel fyrir gdrum. 

On parting they agreed to meet again in spring where their ship was laid up, and 
that all would then return to the Strands for fishing and whaling. Thus they parted 
good friends. 


As a translator and interpreter of skaldic poetry, Professor Hollander js 
probably without equal. It is therefore fortunate, and not surprising, that he 
has turned his attention to the sagas which preserve the verses of Kormak 
Ogmundarson and Ppormé¢r Kolbriinarskald. Indeed, the prose of Kormaks 
saga seems but a garment for the frame of Kormak’s 85 skaldic stanzas. The 
translations themselves are done with exacting care and are reliable from 
the standpoint of both content and form. They would be esthetically still 
better if they did not contain so many archaisms and if the words in kennings 
were not hyphenated. The permissibility of archaisms in translating skaldic 
poetry is debatable; Professor Hollander’s view is extreme. He has stated 
elsewhere,! “As for skaldic poetry, a great deal of it was deliberately anti- 
quarian. Hence also in translation, archaisms are not only “excusable’’ but 
paramount....” Would not “excusable but not paramount” be more ac- 
curate? The skald and his audience were familiar with a large vocabulary of 
poetic and unusual words, but, unlike the modern translator, the skald had 
no unabridged dictionary at his disposal. The hyphens between words in 
kennings distort the skaldic verses and do not aid in the understanding of 
the kennings. 

The notes appended to the translations are awkward to use, particularly 
because they do not contain page references. Since the skaldic kennings can- 
not be understood without explanation and the notes must be referred to 
continually, it would be preferable were there footnotes, as in Professor 
Hollander’s own book on The Skalds, published in 1945. 

Professor Hollander is at odds with himself regarding the translation of 
place names, and, as he explains in his preface, he has ‘‘attempted the com- 
promise of translating where the English equivalent lay ready at hand.” 
This method leads to inconsistency; Hvitaé becomes “‘White River,” while 
Nor®ora remains untranslated, for example. Furthermore, many of the trans- 
lations have no validity outside the book. The matter of place names remains 
a dilemma. 

Kormaks saga was apparently translated some time before Féstbre6ra 
saga, for the style in the translation of the latter is easier and freer than in 


1“The Translation of Skaldic Poetry” in Scandinavian Studies, xvi, No. 6, 
May, 1945, 233. 
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the former. The use of parentheses about words and phrases needed to clarify 
the text in the translation of Kormaks saga is unnecessary and clumsy, as, 
eg., on page 47: “Thereupon Bersi went back to Steinvor and mounted his 
horse (with her) and arrived at home (in the morning) before the people had 
gotten up.” 

The few errors which I have noted are of no significance. Page 90, 1. 24 
should read ‘“‘left’’ instead of “right.’”’ Page 95, 1. 22 should read ‘“Thorméd”’ 
instead of ‘“Thorgeir.” On p. 83, Thorbiorg is not identified as a daughter of 
Olaf PA. The sentences “Tveir menn fellu af lidi borgeirs’” and “Sigridr Atti 
gott bi ok gagnsamt”’ have been omitted on pp. 97 and 147, respectively. On 
p. 206, skali should read skéli; on p. 211, pdttr should read Pdétir. Some, but 
not all, of the interpolated material in Féstbre6ra saga has been bracketed. 
There are a few doubtful translations, e.g., svid as “sulky,” p. 93; frdligr as 
“brisk,” p. 146; préttigr as “nerveless,” p. 175; breklauss as “effeminate,” p. 
175. The use of untranslated Icelandic words such as gledimadr (p. 75) and 
hofudskgld (p. 82) must puzzle many who read the introductory material. 

P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Kansas 


PHILOLOGICA: THE MALONE ANNIVERSARY STUDIES. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1949. Pp. 382+-x. 

THIS BOOK is edited by Thomas A. Kirby and Henry Bosley Woolf in honor 
of the Old English scholar, Kemp Malone, celebrating his sixtieth birthday 
and his twenty-fifth anniversary as a member of the faculty of Johns Hopkins 
University. Appropriately, most of the forty-three articles deal with problems 
of the early English language and literature, though a respectable minority 
includes studies in such fields as American English, Icelandic language and 
literature, and folklore. 

In a brief note at the beginning of the volume the editors pay tribute to 
Professor Malone’s work in the field of Old English heroic poetry, as well as 
to his lively and understanding interpretation of literature in the classroom. 
Any reader who, like this reviewer, has never met Kemp Malone, will un- 
doubtedly be struck by the warm feeling of admiration and respect for the 
man which is evident not only in the editors’ note, but also in several of the 
articles, where there is occasion to refer to his work. Indeed, it is scarcely 
possible to make a detailed study of any kind in the Old English field without 
encountering the name of Kemp Malone—a statement which can easily be 
confirmed by consulting the bibliography of his published work (over four 
hundred entries) appearing at the end of the volume. 

Contributions to the Malone Anniversary Studies range from ‘The 
London Basin in the Saxon Invasion” by H. Liideke to “The Birth of New 
Verbs” by H. L. Mencken. The limitations of a review of course make it im- 
possible to consider, even briefly, very many of these; perhaps the following 
selection of titles, with occasional commentary, will indicate the scope of the 
material. 

Studies in the Old English field include four articles on the language, 
four on the history of Old English scholarship, and a half dozen on text inter- 
pretation. ““The Anglian Vocabulary of the Blickling Homilies” (Robert J. 
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Menner) contains an analysis of the “mixed” character of the vocabulary, 
with the conclusion that the Homilies were originally written in Mercia or 
copied by Mercian scribes. It is a curious fact that of the four articles on Old 
English scholarship two are concerned with the work of the Danish scholar, 
N. F. S. Grundtvig. The first of these, ‘Contemporary Reaction to the Iden- 
tification of Hygelac” (Franklin D. Cooley), traces the “carelessness, per- 
sonal animosity, patriotism, and prior commitment to theory” which pre- 
vented a number of early Beowulf scholars from either acknowledging the 
significance of, or crediting Grundtvig with the discovery of the identification 
of Hygelac with the Chochilaicus of Gregory of Tours and the Gesta Fran- 
corum. The second, “Grundtvig: A Stimulus to Old English Scholarship” 
(David J. Savage), tells the interesting and instructive story of how Grundt- 
vig needled English scholars for their lack of interest in Old English literary 
monuments, and how, as a result, he had to abandon his own proposed pub- 
lication in favor of a rival project begun by an aroused Society of Antiquaries, 
Two of the articles on text interpretation are concerned with Old English 
riddles. One of these, “‘Riddle 68 of the Exeter Book” (Norman E. Eliason), 
supplies a new, and, to this reviewer, convincing solution for riddle 68 (i.e, 
68 and 69 taken as one riddle): ‘‘Christ walking on the sea.” 

Among the articles on Middle English texts is a Chaucerian study which 
ought to be of considerable general interest: “The Convent of Chaucer’s 
Prioress and Her Priests” (Marie Padgett Hamilton). Miss Hamilton argues 
cogently for retention of the widely disputed ‘“‘and preestes thre”’ of the pro- 
logue, offering evidence which tends to show that “‘An escort of only one man 
for the two nuns would have been at variance with monastic custom and the 
sense of decorum of our lady Prioress.’’ Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of this article is the clearer picture it gives us of the prestige of 
Madam Eglentine’s nunnery, Stratford at the Bowe. 

One of the most entertaining pieces in this volume is “That Fine Italian 
A in American English” (Thomas Pyles). With obvious enjoyment Mr. Pyles 
analyzes that “self-conscious elaboration of natural English speech, born of a 
passionate lust for ‘correctness’’’ which has produced, in this country, the 
“foreign” pronunciation of such words as dilettante, Milan, errata, and Dante. 

Unfortunately, many interesting and valuable articles must be passed 
over without comment. The reader is urged to discover for himself the variety 
of topics, the scholarship, and the entertainment to be found in this volume. 
It is a fitting tribute to Kemp Malone, whose versatility, intellectual energy, 
and inspiration have earned him a place of honor among “the small number of 
truly great medievalists of this or any other period.” 

D. C. FOWLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Von DER MystIk zum Barock. 1400-1600. (‘“‘Epochen der deutschen Liter- 
atur,” Band II, Erster Teil.) Von Prof. Dr. Wolfgang Stammler. 2. 
durchgesehene und erweiterte Auflage. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1950. vim, 755 S. gr. 8°. Geheftet DM. 24.50, in Halb- 
leinen DM. 28.50. 


W. STAMMLERS Darstellung des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts in den Epochen der 
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deutschen Literatur fillt seit 1927 das oft beklagte Vacuum zwischen Mit- 
telalter und Neuzeit mit einer breiten Schilderung aus. Niemand hatte sich 
yor ihm an diese iiberaus schwierige Pionierarbeit gewagt, handelte es sich 
doch dabei um eine vierfache Aufgabe: zwischen Spatgotik und Humanismus 
eine tragfahige Briicke zu bauen, die Terra Incognita des Neulateins zu er- 
forschen, das dornenbedeckte konfessionelle Schlachtfeld zu durchkreuzen 
und schlieSlich die AnschluBwege zur Barockliteratur zu finden. Der Verfasser 
hat jiingst (im Januarheft des x_vm1. Bandes dieser Zeitschrift) die Liicken 
in unserer Kenntnis der mittelalterlichen deutschen Prosa aufgezeigt: die 
Sprédigkeit der Form habe die (an Formschénheit doch nicht allzu anspruchs- 
vollen) Germanisten weitgehend abgeschreckt. Erst recht sind die hier be- 
handelten Jahrhunderte “‘prosaische” Zeiten, und sie haben jedenfalls nicht 
die philologische Betreuung genossen, die sie verdienten. Es gibt keine “Klas- 
sik” in dieser Periode, die den natiirlichen Mittel-und Héhepunkt der Er- 
zihlung bilden kénnte; es gibt auch keine geistesgeschichtliche Neuorientier- 
ung, die wie im Falle des Barocks zu Entdeckungen und Rettungen fiihrte. 
In der Vorrede zur zweiten Auflage wird ‘eine abstrakte, nur Ideen und Stré- 
mungen beriicksichtigende Problemstellung” angesichts der vielen ungelésten 
Einzelfragen ausdriicklich abgelehnt. Das Buch war von vorneherein als 
‘Stoffbuch’ angelegt, und ein Stoffbuch ist es geblieben. 

Man weif, daf die Ziele, die sich die erste Auflage gesteckt hatte, zur 
Zufriedenheit der Kritiker und Benutzer erreicht wurden. Trotz der erdriik- 
kenden Masse der besprochenen Werke wurden klare Linien der Entwicklung 
festgehalten, trotz der enormen Arbeitsleistung blieb die Darstellung frisch 
und anregend. Nach dem Erscheinen anderer Werke schatzt man jetzt auch 
die Objektivitat des Verfassers auf dem konfessionellen Gebiet. Allerdings ist 
die von anderen gestellte Frage zu wiederholen, ob die Zuriickhaltung gegen- 
iiber der Erscheinung Luthers und der Reformation nicht allzu weit geht. 
Das Luther-Kapitel mit der Uberschrift “Lutherische Pause” ist nicht sehr 
verandert. GewifS werden Bibeliibersetzung und Liederdichtung gewiirdigt, 
aber der Bruch mit dem Humanismus iiberschattet alles, und es wird betont, 
daf Luthers Auftreten keine neue Epoche in der deutschen Literaturentwick- 
lung beginne. Trotzdem scheint uns Luthers literarische Tatigkeit—gerade 
auf dem Gebiet der deutschen Prosa!—eine etwas griindlichere Behandlung 
zu verdienen. Es fehlt z.B. eine Analyse der grofen Reformationsschriften, 
die doch Literaturdenkmiler sind. Wenn Luther auch weder unsere neuhoch- 
deutsche Sprachform noch unsere Prosa aus dem Nichts geschaffen hat, 
schlieBlich und endlich geht unsere Prosakunst doch zu einem guten Teil auf 
ihn zuriick. ; 

Gegeniiber den 554 Seiten der 1. Auflage (457 Seiten Text, 68 Seiten 
Anmerkungen, 16 Seiten Zeittafel, 13 Seiten Namen) ist die 2. Auflage um 
genau 200 Seiten starker geworden, d.h. der Zuwachs verteilt sich auf 2 Seiten 
Vorrede, 38 Seiten Text, 169 Seiten Anmerkungen, 4 Seiten Namenindex und 
3 Seiten Sachenindex, wahrend die 16 Seiten Zeittafel in Fortfall gekommen 
sind. Dieser Uberblick zeigt schon deutlich, wo das Schwergewicht der Umar- 
beitung liegt: weniger im Text als in den Anmerkungen. 

Die Textgestalt ist denn auch im grofen and ganzen die alte, wenn die 
bessernde Hand auch iiberall in kleinen stilistischen Anderungen gespiirt 
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wird. Die sachlichen Berichtigungen sind minimal zu nennen. Neugefaft jgt 
nur der Abschnitt itiber Johann von Saaz, jetzt Johann von Tepl. Eine vor. 
sichtigere Formulierung-—im Sinne der letzten Forschungsergebnisse—kop. 
trastiert nun die sinkende Welt des kirchlichen Mittelalters nicht mehr go 
scharf mit dem lebenbejahenden Humanismus: die Wurzeln des Ackermanns 
in der popularen Scholastik und in der literarischen Tradition sind in Rech. 
nung gestellt. Die neuaufgefundene lateinische Widmung der Schrift ist jm 
Text kurz erwahnt und fiir den Formwillen des Autors ausgewertet, aber die 
Darstellung halt mit Recht an dem Erlebnischarakter der Dichtung fest und 
reduziert sie nicht zu einer blofen Stiliibung in Sentenzen und colores. Dage- 
gen spricht die Ergriffenheit des Ackermanns, rein duferlich aber auch die 
parallele Verwendung des eigenen Namens Johann von Sacz und des Namens 
Margaretha.—Der Dialog Eccius dedolatus wird nun nicht mehr Nikolaus 
Gerbel zugeschrieben. 

Die Kapiteleinteilung ist die gleiche geblieben; der Seitengewinn verteilt 
sich, wie folgt: ‘Zustand und Auflésung’ 9 Seiten; ‘Neues Lebensgefiihl und 
neuer Stil’ 2 Seiten; ‘Beharren in alter Kunstiibung’ 15 Seiten; ‘Lutherische 
Pause’ 8 Seiten; ‘Kiinstlerischer Anstieg’ 4 Seiten. Die Erweiterungen sind 
nicht neue geschlossene Zusitze, sondern sie sind iiber den ganzen Text ver- 
teilt, oft nur zwei Zeilen mit einem neuen Namen, seltener ganze Seiten einge- 
henderer Analyse des besprochenen Denkmals. 

Wir wollen davon absehen, die neuen Autorennamen hier im einzelnen 
aufzufiihren; ein Vergleich der beiden Indices gibt jedem diese Auskuntt. 
Allgemein ist zu sagen, daf} neben friiher iibersehenen, weil sekundiren Ge- 
stalten einige Gruppen neu erscheinen, die abseitigen Literaturprovinzen 
angeh6ren. Eine solche ist z. B. die mystische Theologie mit Justina Blarerin, 
Thomas von Kempen, Konrad Blémlin, Johannes Mulberg, Otto von Passau, 
Johannes Nider, Markwart von Lindau, Stephan Fridolin, Dietrich Coelde, 
Johannes Veghe. Eine andere Gruppe bilden Vorgainger und Zeitgenossen 
Johann Geilers von Kaisersberg, die Prediger Johannes von Indersdorf, der 
Wiener Magister Friedrich, der Strafsburger Magister Ingold, der Ablaf- 
prediger Friedrichs des Weisen Johann von Palz. Neu ist auch die Gruppe der 
Theosophen (Agidius Gutmann, Valentin Weigel), erweitert die der Historiker 
und die der Naturwissenschaftler und Arzte. Das Blickfeld ist auf Ungar 
und Siebenbiirgen ausgedehnt (Ungarischer Humanismus; die Siebenbiirger 
Lebel, Schesius; die Spieltatigkeit in Siebenbiirgen; des Deutschungam 
Leonhard Stickel Susanna). Auch mehrere Schweizer Namen sind neu. 

Von anderen Zusidtzen seien erwahnt solche zu den Themen Selbstbio- 
graphie, Mystik, mystische Lyrik, biirgerlicher Geschmack und deutsche 
Prosa. Ganz neu ist ein Abschnitt iiber bauerliche Literatur. Sehr gewonnen 
hat besonders das Kapitel ‘Volkslied’ durch ungefahr sieben eingeschobene 
Seiten. Die Persénlichkeit Luthers ist durch ein Wort iiber seine Siindenangst 
und seinen Determinismus plastischer geworden, die Schilderung seiner 
Tatigkeit als Prediger hat zwei neue Seiten bekommen. Im Passus iiber die 
Bibeliibersetzung aber wire noch Manches zu kliren gewesen, sowohl Luthers 
Verhiltnis zur Vulgata, das doch enger war als Protestanten sich vorstellen, 
wie seine Abhangigkeit von den bereits vorliegenden deutschen Bibeln. Die 
Formulierung (S. 312), da Luther auch in diese ‘“thineingesehen” habe, ist 
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viel zu schwach. Ohne die Hilfe der Vulgata und der alteren Ubersetzungs- 
arbeit ware die schnelle Fertigstellung der Septemberbibel nicht méglich 
gewesen.—Eine andere Gréfie der Reformationszeit, Hans Sachs, wird zwar 
als Spruchdichter und Meistersinger gewiirdigt, aber seine Fastnachtspiele 
sind auf einer halben Seite ganz summarisch behandelt (ohne eine einzige 
Titelangabe), und seinen Dramen geht es in 15 Zeilen nicht besser. Dafiir 
hat Hans Rosenpliit jetzt mehr als eine halbe Seite gewonnen.—Die deut- 
schen Dramen von Nikodemus Frischlin (Frau Wendelgard) sind unter den 
Tisch gefallen.—Ein auffalliges Versehen im Murner-Kapitel der 1. Auf- 
lage ist in die 2. iibernommen worden. Uber den sogenannten Jetzerhandel, 
eine schauerliche Episode im Streit der Franziskaner und Dominikaner iiber 
die Unbefleckte Empfingnis, heifit es: ‘Als 1509 in Bern vier Dominikaner 
wegen angeblichen Kirchenfrevels unschuldig verbrannt worden waren, trat 
er (Murner) mutig fiir sie ein und bezichtigte die Berner Regierung des 
Justizmordes, eine Anklage, die sich in der Neuzeit als wahr erwiesen hat” 
(S. 209). Das genaue Gegenteil ist richtig. Als BarfiiSerménch war Murner 
absolut voreingenommen und nahm in mehreren Schriften, vor allem in Von 
den fier ketzeren (herausgegeben von Eduard Fuchs, Thomas Murners deutsche 
Schriften, Bd. 1. 1) gegen die Predigerménche und fiir die Anklager Partei, 
gutglaubig, aber auch furchtbar leichtglaubig. Es stimmt allerdings, dais 
seine ausfiihrliche Berichterstattung neben den offiziellen Prozefakten als 
Material fiir die Rehabilitierung der Opfer diente, aber erst 400 Jahre spater. 
Stammlers Irrtum gekt wohl auf eine mifiverstandene Wendung in der Aus- 
wahl von Georg Schuhmann zuriick (Th. Murner und seine Dichtungen, Re- 
gensburg, 1915, S. 10). 

Einige Kleinigkeiten: S. 284: Die Sibille der Elisabeth von Nassau- 
Saarbriicken ist vergessen. S$. 285: Das Datum der Ubersetzung der Schénen 
Magelone ist nicht 1539, sondern 1527, das des Druckes 1535. S. 431: Das 
Datum von Bartholomius Ringwaldts Treuer Eckart ist nicht 1558 (so schon 
in der 1. Aufl.), sondern 1588; die Urgestalt, Hans Frommann, 1350 Verse, 
1582, ist nicht erwahnt. S. 452 (1. Aufl. S. 414 f.): Joh. Rudolf Rebmans und 
Valentin Rebmans Poetisches Gastmahl (1606 bzw. 1620) ist hier ausgefallen 
und sonst nicht wiederzufinden. S. 483: Der Anteil der englischen Sprache an 
den ersten Auffiihrungen der englischen Komédianten und der dadurch viel- 
leicht bedingte Naturalismus des Schauspielstils ist auch in dieser Auflage 
nicht abgewogen. S. 491: Der Titel von Hécks Gedichten ist nicht Poetisches, 
sondern Schénes Blumenfeld. 

Soviel iiber den Text. In der Vorrede sagt Stammler, daf ihm biblio- 
graphische Arbeiten eigentlich nicht lagen und daf er sich nicht fiir ziinftig 
halte. Dagegen ist zu erinnern, da der Merker-Stammler und das Verfasser- 
lexikon des deutschen Mittelalters diese Bescheidenheit hinlanglich widerlegen. 
Die groBe Leistung dieser Neuausgabe steckt in den Ammerkungen (jetzt 237 
Seiten), die weit iiber das vordem Gebotene hinausgehen und hiufig erschép- 
fende bibliographische Auskunft iiber literarische Erscheinungen und Pro- 
bleme geben. Unter Stichworten wie Mystik, Meistergesang, Volkslied, 
Volksbuch, Faustbuch, Volksschauspiel, Predigt, Jesuitendrama findet man 
teiche Belehrung. Daneben sind soziologische Themen behandelt: Ver- 
greistes Rittertum, Standeordnung, Geldwirtschaft, Handelsgesellschaften, 
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Nationalstolz, Patriotismus. Oder kulturgeschichtliche wie Buchdruck 
Buchschmuck, Flugblatt, Italienische Renaissance-Kultur, Reformbewe. 
gungen in der Kirche, Hexenglaube und Hexenverfolgungen, Universitits. 
geschichte, Musikgeschichte. Dies sind nur wenige Beispiele aus der Fiille 
Der Reichtum ist bei weitem gréfer, als der knappe Sachenindex ahnen aft, 
Z.B. sind in der Bibliographie auch die einzelnen deutschen Landschaften 
gesondert bedacht worden, so der Humanismus am Niederrhein, in West. 
falen, in Schwaben, usw., wovon der Index nichts meldet. Hier wire in Zy. 
kunft nachzuhelfen. Die Beitrage amerikanischer Germanisten sind im allge. 
meinen verzeichnet, obwohl die deutschen Bibliotheksverhiltnisse diese 
Aufgabe sicher nicht erleichtert haben. Der wichtigste hier iibersehene Tite 
ist M. B. Evans, The Passion Play of Lucerne, “MLA Monograph Series,” 
xiv, New York, 1943.—S. 713: W. Biittner, Claus Narr, ist in Bobertags 
Narrenbuch (DNL 11) nicht enthalten (derselbe Irrtum schon in der 1. Aufl), 
—Die Zeittafel vermift man ungern. 

Die zweite Auflage ist, was sehr zu loben, bei Fraktur geblieben. Die 
erste hatte fettere Typen, die schwer zu lesen waren; die jetzigen sind wesent- 
lich angenehmer. Die Anmerkungen sind in Antiqua. 

Druckfehler: S. 50 ist zu lesen studendi quies st. sludenti. S. 167: Schesius 
st. Scheriius. S. 456: et rei publicae st. ei ret publicae. S. 467: Geschichtklitter- 
ung st. Geschichtsklitterung (dasselbe S. 469). S. 503: O. Zirker st. O. Zicker. 

Die neugestaltete Bibliographie allein macht schon das Werk unent- 
behrlich fiir Universitat und Bibliothek. 

Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


THE OTHER WORLD ACCORDING TO DESCRIPTIONS IN MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. 
By Howard Rollin Patch. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. 386+-ix. 


THIS BOOK has a very comprehensive subject. Even after giving it the limita- 
tion indicated by the subtitle: “According to Descriptions in Medieval Liter- 
ature,” the author has found it expedient to circumscribe it still more by con- 
fining his studies to ‘‘the longed-for country or supposedly more or less desit- 
able region.’”’ He, therefore, has excluded descriptions of places of torture 
unless for some special reason they come within his province. This is a some- 
what arbitrary procedure, and, fortunately, it is not carried through. The 
visions (ch. IV) are primarily concerned with the punishments, and give re- 
latively scanty attention to the joys of paradise. 

But even with the above mentioned limitations, the subject is so big 
that the author, as he himself says, has found it impossible to make an er- 
haustive collection of the material or give an account of all the relative literary 
documents. “In view of the extent of the available material it has seemed wise 
to make a more general survey of what is known and of certain instances that 
hitherto have escaped notice, to see whether any dependable conclusions are 
beginning to emerge so that other investigators may have something of 4 
guide to assist them from this point on” (p. 2). 

The author has succeeded in writing a very useful and valuable book. 
He gives us a clear impression of the range and a variety of the material 
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while he also points out the constant elements that imply channels of trans- 
mission from one work to another. In the footnotes one will find many and 
well-chosen references to literature on the different subjects, but unexpected 
omissions are also met, e.g., Fridtjof Nansen’s In Northern Mists. In certain 
instances the literary development ought to have been more clearly stated. 
This is especially the case in the chapter on visions where a better arrange- 
ment is required. 
Knot LIest¢gi 
Oslo, Norway 


Tae DIALECT AND PROVENANCE OF THE MIDDLE ENGLISH Porm “THE OWL 
AND THE NIGHTINGALE”: A Lincuistic Stupy. By Bertil Sundby. (Lund 
Studies in English, xvii). Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. 


THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE is obviously a Southern poem, but scholars 
have been troubled by the appearance of rhymes that have been considered 
Kentish or Southeastern (kunne: henne), by ‘““Midland”’ forms without break- 
ing (ald-old), and by the occurrence of a few words that seem to be Anglian 
or “Northern,” such as bisne, “blind,” knarre, “‘crag.’’ Dr. Sundby attempts 
to determine the provenience of the poem by using the finer techniques de- 
rived from the study of place names for delimiting the areas of particular 
sound changes and by applying the results to the phonology of the original 
poem as this is reconstructed from rhymes and the spellings of the two MSS. 

There is a double hazard in this method. The first is inherent in the use 
of place-name materials, where the documents with local spellings must be 
distinguished from those with official orthography. The author tests his docu- 
ments carefully (pp. 20 f.) emphasizing the value of the Subsidy Rolls, and 
his conclusions, on the development of OE. 4, for example, and on the dis- 
tribution of ang/ong, are valuable for the study of Middle English dialects 
quite apart from their application to The Owl. The second hazard is harder 
to surmount because the evidence of the rhymes is sometimes conflicting and 
the spellings of the MSS inconclusive. Both the Cotton and the Jesus MSS 
derive from a MS which could not have been the author’s original, and com- 
parison of the spellings therefore takes us back only to an intermediate stage. 
Here, too, Sundby is thorough, scrupulous, and acute, but for that very reason 
he is sometimes more indecisive than his predecessors. At the head of each 
section he lists those rhymes and spellings of the two MSS that reflect the 
Old English sound under discussion, and he then tries to determine the 
author’s original spelling and sound, sometimes admitting the existence of 
variants in his dialect, as in an/on (p. 117). He does not consider the possibil- 
ity that the practice of the Cotton scribe in the seven short poems immediately 
following The Owl and that of the Jesus scribe in the poems written by him 
might throw light on the characteristic spellings of the two scribes as opposed 
to what they were copying. This is a difficult philological task that might be 
worth attempting. The studies on the scribes of a still more famous Cotton 
MS—that of Beowulf—show the importance of examining all a scribe’s work 
before trying to distinguish his practice from that of his original. 

Since the language of the poem clearly does not represent the extreme 
east nor the extreme west, it would seem, the author says, ‘‘a legitimate 
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procedure to compare two dialects intermediate between those of Kent and 
Devon, but nevertheless . . . sufficiently distinct to set off the dialect features 
peculiar to the south” (p. 15). The dialects chosen for minute examination 
are those of Dorset and Surrey. Another obvious reason for selecting these 
two counties is the mention in the poem of Portisham in Dorset as the home 
of ‘“Maister Nichole” of Guildford (in Surrey), plainly a friend of the poet if 
not the poet himself. Because of these references students of the poem and its 
language have placed it either in Dorset (Morsbach, Breier, Ekwall) or in 
Surrey, particularly West Surrey (Wyld, Grattan). Though Sundby sum. 
marizes the work of earlier scholars on the authorship and dialect he does not 
admit candidly that his choice of the two dialects is really predetermined by 
the internal literary evidence. If this were disregarded there would be no good 
reason for excluding Hampshire. At the end of the book he reverts to Master 
Nicholas and speculates on the significance of local allusions in the light of 
his conclusion that the basic dialect used by the poet was a variety spoken in 
Western Surrey. The sure judgment the author displays in purely linguistic 
analysis deserts him here, when he begins to comment on the relation of art 
and reality in the poem. The final pages with their mixture of novel suggestion 
and frequent citation of conflicting authorities give an unhappy impression 
of indecision and vacillation. 

The main part of the book consists of sections on seven phonological 
criteria by which the dialects of Dorset and Surrey might be distinguished, 
In a few cases, as in the development of WS @! and @ and that of eo before 
r, the evidence proves to be neutral. Sundby concludes that the poem was 
written in the dialect of Western Surrey because many features of the original 
poem seem to be irreconcilable with the dialect of Dorset and to correspond 
with the dialect complex of Western Surrey. The most telling evidence against 
Dorset is 1) the lack in Dorset of any but sporadic e-forms from OE 4, when 
a number of e-rhymes (besides probable rhymes in i and ii) seem to be well 
attested; 2) the absence of ong-forms in Dorset (200 cases of ang to 1 ong) as 
opposed to their presence in Surrey (95 cases of ong to 27 of ang); the lack of 
any indication of a typical Dorset development of ea to ia, ie, as in Hyele from 
OE. héale (from healh), where The Owl has hale (dale) in rhyme. In the dis- 
cussion of the e-forms, which are said to be most conspicuous in East Surrey 
and to extend in ever-decreasing numbers towards the West (p. 56, cf. p. 53), 
citation of Kékeritz’s article on “The Juto-Kentish Dialect Boundary,” 
American Speech 16 (1941), 270-77, would have been relevant, since it deals 
with mele-forms from OE. mylen in Hampshire, as well as with other South- 
eastern characteristics treated in the book. For ang/ong Sundby provides a 
good map of the distribution in Hampshire (p. 128), showing that the county 
has both forms, with ang prevailing in the western part. A special and inter- 
esting study is made of the forms for “wren”: wrenne, wranne, because the 
poem rhymes wranne with monne (dat. pl.). One might expect!-an in the South- 
east from i-umlauted OE. @n, and would certainly expect -en in Dorset; but 
the opposite is the case, there being 24 Wranne’s to 5 Wrenne’s in Dorset 
names and 11 Wrenne’s to 1 Wran in Surrey. This reversed distribution, which 
is confirmed by modern forms in wran(ny) in the Southwestern dialects, is 
ingeniously explained by the influence of metathesized forms (p. 137). 
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One phonological feature of the original Owl, the ald/old forms from an 
unbroken vowel, which seem to be usual in spite of a few e/ld-rhymes, would 
hardly be expected in the region at so early a date, and represents a departure 
from the genuine dialect of both Surrey and Dorset. Sundby reckons with the 
possibility that in certain West Saxon sub-dialects breaking did not take place 
(p. 148), but he later makes the bold—and unlikely—suggestion (p. 202) that 
the poet, expecting his work to be copied in a Worcester scriptorium, might 
have slightly anticipated the alterations his text was bound to suffer—a 
practice that seems rather modern than medieval. If one is unwilling to admit 
the encroachment of unbroken Midland forms on the Southern area, it seems 
safer to suppose that a literary influence of Midland on the author is respon- 
sible for both his unbroken al-forms and his forms with e for OE. ie. It is pos- 
sible that a familiarity with Midland poetry made him choose forms an 
rhymes that he must often have heard spoken beside those of his native dia- 
lect. We should be willing to admit that a poet need not have adhered strictly 
to the spoken speech of his youth, and that his Reimsprache may not be ab- 
solutely consistent either with itself or with his own spelling. 

Sundby, then, like Wyld thirty years ago (Essays and Studies 5. 139 ff.), 
finds the poet’s dialect to be that of West Surrey. But Wyld’s localization, 
somewhat like that of Morris’s assignment of Gawain to Lancashire, is an 
example of a probable conclusion based on invalid evidence, since the Chert- 
sey (Surrey) charter he used for comparison is actually written in the Mercian 
dialect. Sundby’s careful study follows a more rigorous method and provides 
a firmer linguistic basis for Surrey provenience. The evidence from vocabulary 
proves less helpful than that from phonology because it is more conflicting. 
A favorite Southwestern word, if one judges from proper names, such as 
copenere, ‘“‘lover,”’ appears side by side with one that seems distinctly South- 
eastern or Kentish, such as clute, “‘clod.”” These and other words are consid- 
ered more likely to be localisms than the ‘‘Northern” words, such as bisne, 
“blind,” which may have spread to the South, like the Scandinavian words, 
through Midland settlers. Dr. Sundby points out that more words are South- 
eastern (6) than Southwestern (3), but if he had not been anxious to minimize 
the Dorset influence and to insist that the poem is not only in the Surrey 
dialect but written in Surrey (p. 206), he might have said that the vocabulary, 
in so far as it proves anything, is easily reconcilable with the hypothesis that 
a poet who came from Surrey had acquired some. Southwestern words from 
sojourning in Dorset. 

ROBERT J. MENNER 


Yale University 


Comic THEORY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Marvin T. Herrick. Ur- 
bana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1950. Pp. viii+-248. Paper, 
$2.50; cloth, $3.50. 


THIS VOLUME, one of the latest in the series of big and handsome books that 
the University of Illinois Press has been able to produce, is issued at a price 
much lower than poor scholars have grown accustomed to expect; and this 
latest of Professor Herrick’s studies of classical influence in the sixteenth cen- 
tury has all the solid thoroughness and competence that we do expect. He 
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starts, not from Aristotle and Spingarn, but from the well-known fact of 
Terence’s special fame in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and his thesis 
is that the study of Terentian comedy in the first half of the sixteenth century 
“laid the main foundations of Renaissance theories of comedy.” To put the 
case more elaborately, 


Aristotle’s contribution to the discussion of comedy in the Renaissance was mainly a 
critical method plus a few critical terms; the details of specific analysis of comic func. 
tion, comic plot, characterization, intellectual content, and style came not from Aris. 
totle’s Poetics, but from the commentators on Terence, who drew upon the rhetoricians, 
ancient and modern. Aristotle’s Rhetoric, in fact, provided more matter for the discus. 
sions of comedy in the first half of the sixteenth century than did his Poetics. In other 
words, the groundwork of comic theory was already laid before the Poetics became a 
major influence in dramatic criticism. 

... Donatus had already worked out the main outlines of comic theory. The 
sixteenth century had only to elaborate his observations. (Pp. 3, 5.) 


Professor Herrick begins with a chapter on the place of rhetoric in poet- 
ics, and goes on in successive chapters to deal with the topics listed in the 
first sentence quoted above. The book might be called an anthology and re. 
view of Terentian criticism, but, for reasons already indicated, analysis of 
Terence becomes an analysis of comic theory in general. The points of view 
that were dictated by the all-embracing rhetorical tradition were often so 
very different from modern approaches to comedy that Professor Herrick’s 
study is continually illuminating. And while a complete account of even Ren- 
aissance comedy would, as he recognizes, need to take in Aristophanes and 
Plautus and a variety of non-classical traditions and conventions, yet a uni- 
fied study of Terentian commentators goes far to explain why the sixteenth- 
century theory of comedy 


was an intellectual theory emphasizing a strict decorum of plot, character, sentiment, 
and diction, and emphasizing the philosophical lessons in human conduct to be gained 
from literary comedy. 


This book is, then, a learned, concrete, and judicious contribution to 
the understanding of the neoclassical theory of comedy. Professor Herrick 
has read and summarized a multitude of critics, both well known and obscure, 
so that his readers may enjoy the palm without the pang. And though he gives 
such a full conspectus of criticism, he does not let himself or us get bogged 
down in the mass of data and opinion. His more zealous readers may digest 
the documentation as they go along; but the material is so clearly organized 
that those who choose may follow the exposition of central ideas and postpone 
the evidence. 

Dovuctas Buss 
Harvard University 


THomAsS HEywoop’s THE RAPE oF LucreEce. By Allan Holaday. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1950. Pp. x+185. $2.00. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD, who had “either an entire hand or at least a main finger” 
in 200 plays, deserves more attention than has been given him, even though 
“it was never any great ambition in [him], to be in this kind voluminously 
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read.”’ Professor Holaday’s edition of The Rape of Lucrece puts us all in his 
debt, especially by the sections of his Preface which assign a new date of com- 
position and treat of the play’s history on the stage. As recently as Professor 
Boas’ monograph (Thomas Heywood, London, 1950) it was asserted that The 
First and Second Parts of King Edward the Fourth is “the earliest play in print 
which may be confidently attributed on internal evidence in whole or in part 
to Thomas Heywood.” But Holaday establishes the possibility that soon after 
Heywood composed Oenone and Paris in imitation of Venus and Adonis, he 
wrote the first version of The Rape of Lucrece under the influence of Shake- 
speare’s second narrative poem. The profusion of rhyme in portions of the 
play, the extravagances of style, and the artificialities of sentiment which 
earlier critics have deplored are readily accounted for if we agree with Hola- 
day that the play originated in 1594. With this dating, Drayton’s allusion in 
his Legend of Matilda (1594) to “Lucrece ... Acting her passions on our 
stately stage” becomes intelligible for the first time. (Lines 834-38 which the 
editor interprets, on p. 10, as a warning to Elizabeth of England’s need for a 
recognized heir to the throne:sound to me more like self-congratulation that 
England had in the prolific James a king whose progeny assured “olives of 
endless age”; possibly these lines are indebted to the “‘show”’ of Banquo’s off- 
spring as represented in Macbeth.) 

It is Holaday’s bold speculation that a manuscript of the play was taken 
to Germany by English actors and suffered a sea change at the hands of 
Robert Browne. He points out that Browne returned to London in 1600-1601 
and implies that Jonson’s reference in Cynthia’s Revels (1601) to “a stabb’d 
Lucrece” may be evidence of a revival of Heywood’s play. It seems probable 
that Browne, who was again in England in 1608, was the “stranger that 
lately acted Valerius his part” and that to him may be attributed the interpo- 
lation of many of the songs in the first edition (1608) and the incongruous 
passages of text; this explanation relieves Heywood of much responsibility 
and reserves to him the remnants of the first version, certain revised portions 
of the play, and possibly a few of the songs that had crept into the text before 
the publication of the fifth edition (1638). The case for Browne’s having per- 
formed an altered version of Heywood’s original text on the Continent might 
have been strengthened—or damaged—by a study of the Strassburg Lucrece 
(the exact title and imprint of which are not provided), which may well 
prove to be a reported text. Such a study would throw valuable light on the 
interrelations of other texts that survive in both English and Continental 
versions. 

The decision to adopt Q5 (1638) as the basic text is puzzling, even though 
Heywood was still alive at that date and may have written two of the songs 
recently interpolated. The presence of a signed address ‘To the Reader” 
in Q1 is proof of the author’s active participation in the edition and suggests 
strongly that foul sheets may have served as copy for the printer. It might 
have been profitable to compare the text of Q1 minutely with the MSS of 
The Captives and The Escapes of Jupiter (both in Heywood’s hand in MS 
Egerton 1994) in search of characteristic spellings and punctuation. This 
study could have been supplemented by an analysis of the spelling habits of 
the compositor or compositors who set Q1. The combined results might help 
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to identify passages of text attributable to another hand and thus buttress 
the argument for divided authorship. 
In the sections of text that I have collated, the readings of Q1638 are 
repeatedly inferior to that of Q1608. For example, in lines 284-86, 
Now are we king indeede, our awe is builded 
Vpon this Royall base, and slaughtered body 
Of a dead King: 


where Royal base is surely to be glossed as “Royal Throne,” Q4 substitutes 
‘“‘and”’ for “the,” altering the construction and changing the meaning of the 
passage. In line 86, acceptance of Q1638’s “‘ardency” spoils the metre, which 
runs smoothly if “‘ardence”’ of Qq 1-4 is restored. In the same way, “Why” of 
Qq1-4 is preferable to Q5’s “What” in line 145; ‘‘on” of Qq1-2, line 158, is 
better than “of”; Q1’s “stronger,” line 165, is more accurate than the later 
reading “strongest.” In other words except for changes made, as in line 97 
of “‘God’’ to “‘Iove,”” to conform to the requirements of censorship, most of the 
variants in the later quartos are the result of compositors’ errors or attempts 
to modernize. In Qi we come nearest to the author’s intention and possibly 
to a manuscript in his very hand. (Is the word “SENATE” (=Sennett), 
which occurs above the initial stage direction of the first and second scenes 
and elsewhere in the play, a characteristic spelling of Heywood or Browne, or 
does it indicate that a prompter has been at work on the MS?) Should not the 
definitive text of this play consist of an edited reprint of the first quarto and 
of the first printing of each of the songs that were later added to the play? 
The details in which the later printings differ from the first will fall into two 
groups: substantive variants, each of which the editor must evaluate on its 
merits; and accidental variants of spelling, punctuation, and typography, 
which, being derivative, will have no authority whatever. (This principle 
was cogently enunciated in Sir Walter Greg’s paper, ‘“The Rationale of Copy- 
Text,” at the English Institute in 1949.) 

It would be helpful if the editor had disclosed how many copies of the 
basic text had been collated or, if only one, what particular copy of Q1638 
had been reprinted. There is no record of variant formes, no analysis of spell- 
ing variants, and no account of the presswork as revealed in variant settings 
of the headlines. In the account of performances, that on 24 October 1628 
seems to have been overlooked (see Bentley’s Jacobean and Caroline Stage, 
pp. 22, 253). And there is no discussion of the possible interrelations of Hey- 
wood’s play and T[homas] M[iddleton]’s Ghost of Lucrece (1600). 

James G. McMANAWAY 


The Folger Shakespeare Library 


THE PLAys OF NATHAN FIELD. Edited from the original Quarto with Intro- 
duction and notes by William Peery. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1950. $3.75. 

THIS HANDSOME book 1s the first critical and annotated edition of the inde- 

pendent work of the interesting playwright, Nathan, better known as Nat. 

Field. Students of Elizabethan drama may be grateful to Professor Peery for 

his careful and scholarly labors on the text. 
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To the ordinary reader the most interesting part of the book is the Gen- 
eral Introduction. In a brief and readable biography of Field, Peery includes 
a list of plays in which he may have acted, noting that he probably played 
the part of Humphrey in The Knight of the Burning Pestle and that of Little- 
wit in Bartholomew Fair. As we know that he took the role of Bussy in Chap- 
man’s Bussy D’Ambois, Field’s mimetic talent evidently ranged from low 
comic to high tragic parts. 

Field was, his lifelong, a man of the theatre; beginning as a boy with the 
Chapel Children, ca. 1600, he ended some twenty years later as a leading 
member of the King’s Company. Peery stresses the fact that he was an actor 
before he became a playwright, but seems at times to take too little account 
of the actor’s instinctive sense of the theatrically effective. To charge A 
Woman is a Weathercock, a lively comedy of disguised intrigue, with ‘basic 
insincerity’ shows a misunderstanding of Field’s aim and art. 

The Introduction also discusses Field’s relation to other contemporary 
dramatists. There is nothing to show that he came into personal touch with 
Shakespeare, but like every actor of that time he must have been familiar 
with the master playwright’s work. The best known lines of Field: 


Did you never see 
The Play where the fat Knight hight Oldcastle, 
Did tell you truly what this honor was? 
(Amends for ladies, Iv, iii, 24 ff.) 


bear amusing testimony to the fact that twelve years after Shakespeare’s 
“fat Knight” had appeared in print as Falstaff, he was still known to theatre- 
goers as Oldcastle. Peery rightly inclines to minimize Jonson’s influence on 
Field, but he stresses that of Chapman, who graced the Weathercock with a 
poem to “his loved son, Nat. Field.” and calls attention to an unexplored re- 
lation between Field’s work and the early realistic comedies of Middleton. 

The copious explanatory notes might well have been pruned before pub- 
lication. There is unnecessary glossing and explanation of familiar allusions. 
On the other hand the references at the beginning of each scene to that part 
of the stage where the action occurs are of real value; they tie up the play- 
wright’s technique with his use of the threefold Elizabethan stage, a matter 
too often neglected by modern editors. 

In conclusion one may say that this careful, if at times somewhat 
meticulous work, of a young scholar is not only valuable in itself, but gives 
promise of more to come. One may look forward hopefully to the edition of 
Day’s work on which it is understood that Professor Peery is engaged. 

T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 


HEINRICH VON KLEIsT’s DRAMAS. By E. L. Stahl (Modern Language Studies). 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1948. Pp. vii+144. 12s. 6d. 


THIS MONOGRAPH, the fourth in the series of ““Modern Language Studies” 
edited by Professors J. Boyd, A. Ewart, and W. J. Entwistle, is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the initial study, Herder, by A. Gillies and an immediate forerunner 
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of additional treatises on German letters, The Great German Mystics, Eckhart, 
Tauler and Suso by J. M. Clark, and Schiller, by W. Witte. 

The preface discloses our author’s principal aim: “to give a general rather 
than a detailed account.” He has “‘purposely omitted to discuss aspects of 
Kleist’s work which have received particular attention in the best known 
books on the subject.” Despite these restrictions, imposed by the physical 
limitations of the volume, the author has succeeded in presenting a succinct, 
readable, informative, and scholarly exposition of the origin, development, 
and fruition of Germany’s most German dramatist. 

Since the first third of the text is devoted to an “Introduction” empha- 
sizing the philosophical backgrounds which determined the nature of Kleist’s 
productions, “Heinrich von Kleist, Dramatist,’’ might be a more descriptive 
title. The student of the German drama must study and digest this erudite, 
introductory information in order to appreciate the discussions of the individ- 
ual dramas. 

Distinguishing between the pessimism of Kleist and that of Grillparzer, 
Stahl attributes that of the Prussian to “his inability to believe in a benevo- 
lent Deity.” Unlike the optimist Lessing, the Olympian Goethe, and the ideal- 
ist Schiller, the realist Kleist could not overcome his environment. Finally, 
Kleist was able to give a positive valuation to life ‘“‘only because he shelved 
his metaphysical questionings, not because he solved them” (p. 2). Stahl 
recognizes in Kleist’s development “three major intellectual influences” 
—‘‘his assimilation of pre-Kantian philosophy, the impact of Kant or his fol- 
lowers,” and “his interest in the ideas of G. H. von Schubert and of Adam 
Miiller’’ (p. 3). The tragedies Guiskard, Schroffenstein, and Penthesilea reflect 
his dispairing struggle with and failure to become reconciled to the philosophy 
of the author of Zum ewigen Frieden. In these dramas Kleist is a precursor of 
the author of Der Erbférster and Die Makkabéer (p. 25). Kathchen von Heil- 
bronn, Die Hermannschlacht, and Prinz Friedrich von Homburg reveal a posi- 
tive attitude to life (p. 33). Finding one basis for this newly found optimism 
in Kleist’s attendance upon Adam Miiller’s lectures on German science, liter- 
ature, and art (1806) and Schubert’s lectures on the Ansichten von der Nachi- 
seite der Naturwissenschaften (1807) in Dresden, Stahl supports his thesis by 
quoting from Kleist’s correspondence, by analyzing the plays, and by citing 
the eventuating philosophy of the “profound and suggestive essay, Uber das 
Marionettentheater.” To quote Stahl: “Since human knowledge, Kleist be- 
lieved, was imperfect, it disturbed the harmony of man’s being, so that, if the 
integrity of man’s character is to be restored, the human race must progress 
to the achievement of the only true knowledge, which is that of God, or rule 
it out entirely” (p. 36). Thus Kithchen, ‘‘a puppet without ‘Bewufitsein’ ” 
possesses her beauty “‘by virtue of naiveté.’’ Thus freed from further specula- 
tion on the ultimate nature of life and, being ‘‘free to consider life in its prac- 
tical issues, which the Napoleonic Wars made imperative” (p. 39), Kleist re- 
flects his new state “savagely” in Die Hermannsschlacht and “nobly” in 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. 

Nor does Stahl neglect Kleist’s dramatic technique. The often-observed 
infrequency of monologues in the dramas finds sufficient and valid explana- 
tion. The monologue is the “‘most convenient outlet for the lyric genius of the 
dramatist.” But Kleist is not a lyricist. The monologue presents “a great 
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character in spiritual conflict with himself.’’ But Kleist’s characters are not in 
conflict with themselves, but with unpropitious exterior forces. Monologues 
tend to destroy ‘‘vraisemblance” and “‘Kleist’s uncompromising realism. . . 
made him agree with Gottsched on this point” (p. 24). 

Being also sure of themselves, Kleist’s characters set small value in con- 
versation, hence the comparative unimportance of dialogue, rarity of exam- 
ples of real stichomythia and the employment of a peculiar kind of repartee. 
Since the plots of Kleist’s dramas often resemble those of detective stories, he 
uses “‘a continuous series of scenes rather than a balanced division into Acts” 
(p. 28). Stahl believes that from a “technical point” Kleist “produced his best 
work in this manner,” e.g., the Krug and Penthesilea (two Kleistian dramas 
which caused Kleist’s antipode, the poet from the other Frankfurt, much 
grief). 

The separate discussions of the individual dramas (pp. 40-115) are ade- 
quate. Amphitryon, “ein Lustspiel nach Moliére” Stahl discusses at length. 
Agreeing with Goethe, he finds the play of “essentially tragic nature.” “Es 
geht bei den Hauptpersonen auf Verwirrung des Gefiihls” (p. 61). Der zer- 
brochene Krug is described as ‘work which has few traces of its author’s 
indebtedness to other writers” (p. 68), thus disregarding Oedipus, Shake- 
speare’s Measure for Measure, and the Falstaffian dramas. Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg, Kleist’s masterpiece, “is almost entirely free from the contamina- 
tion of his psychological infirmities.” “Its poetical sources are of the nobler 
mainsprings of his arresting personality, revealing his selfmastery in the pre- 
sentation of life” (p. 117). 

Typographically, the book is very commendable. The type is small, es- 
pecially in the footnotes, but the paper is good and the text clear. Few mis- 
prints are noted, e.g., “vom” for “von” (p. 33, 1. 19); ““Dérflung” for “Dér- 
fling” (p. 109, 1. 35); and “ust” for “just” (p. 119, 1. 28). The inconsistency in 
recording titles is puzzling. In the well-chosen “Selected Bibliography” (pp. 
142 f.), the nouns in the American titles (Blankenagel and Silz) do not con- 
sistently begin with capitals, as do those in the British titles (Burke and 
Tymms). In a footnote, Burke’s title is printed differently again (p. 21, 3). 
Purdie’s title (p. 23, 1) has no capitals (cf. Tymm’s, p. 143). 

Finally, the allotting of about 16 per cent of this booklet to the English 
translation of 194 German passages quoted in the body of the text is of ques- 
tionable value. If the book is intended for those not versed in German, why 
were the translations not incorporated into the text and the original passages 
reserved for the appendix? The translations are, moreover, of such different 
merit as to suggest that they do not stem from a common source; some are 
not too close to the original, others do not employ the most appropriate Eng- 
lish terms; yet others are masterpieces. 

These final observations should not detract from the general excellence 
of the work. Students of German literature and of the drama have here an 
opportunity to enjoy a most lucid, noncontroversial exposition of the dra- 
matic development and production of the most important and the least un- 
derstood German dramatist of the nineteenth century. 

Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 


Louisiana State University 
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THE ENGLISH RomANTIC Poets: A REVIEW OF RESEARCH. Thomas M. Ray- 
sor, ed. New York: The Modern Language Association of America, 1950, 
Pp. 241. $2.85. 


FOR THE AMOUNT of information to the page, The English Romantic Poets 
has few rivals. It is a compact survey of all the major research on Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and on the subject of the English 
Romantic Movement, sifted, organized, and often evaluated. A cooperative 
project, it is sponsored by the Nineteenth-Century English Romantic Group 
of the Modern Language Association under the editorship of Professor Thomas 
M. Raysor. Professor Ernest Bernbaum wrote the chapters on the Romantic 
Movement and on Wordsworth. Professor Thomas M. Raysor contributed the 
general chapter on Coleridge, and Professor René Wellek added a chapter on 
Coleridge’s philosophy and criticism. Professor Samuel C. Chew wrote the 
chapter on Byron, Professor Bennett Weaver the one on Shelley, and Pro- 
fessor Clarence D. Thorpe the chapter on Keats. The book is a review, not a 
bibliography. It treats a selected group of scholarly contributions, but the 
amount and variety of material chosen for inclusion are extremely extensive. 
Most chapters are divided into sections on bibliographies, editions, biogra- 
phies, and criticism. Significant work of an earlier date is included, but most of 
the space is devoted to the scholarship of the present century. Unfortunately 
there is no index. To index subjects and titles might have proved too cumber- 
some, but at least an index of proper names should have been provided. The 
book’s usefulness is hampered by the omission of this important feature. 

So much has been written on the Romantic poets in the past and present 
centuries that the student and scholar find it difficult to keep track of the 
books and essays. Nothing is more welcome than a competent review of the 
major tendencies of all this work. The collaborators of The English Romantic 
Poets fulfill this need generously. The plan of brevity and directness of treat- 
ment enhances the ease with which the book may be used as a reference 
guide, although occasionally this requirement has forced the contributors to 
include whole paragraphs that are little more than lists of titles and to pass 
over interesting books and articles with too hasty generalizations. These are 
pitfalls inevitable in such a task as this, and it is the more wonder that they 
occur so rarely and that comments are in the main tangible and deftly pointed. 
All the chapters, although written by six different men, show a remarkable 
evenness in quality and competence. It would be difficult to single out any 
one collaborator as the best. Perhaps Professors Chew, Raysor, and Thorpe 
are somewhat more cautious, and their chapters give the impression of great 
sanity and dependability. Professors Bernbaum, Wellek, and to a lesser de- 
gree Weaver, give more rein occasionally to controversy and to their own bias, 
tendencies that in no sense, however, detract from the value or trustworthiness 
of their contributions. 

The survey includes some pertinent suggestions for future work. Its 
practical purpose as a review does not permit exploration of the large areas of 
untouched inquiry, the reconsideration of the whole scholarly approach to 
literary history and criticism that is the ambitious aim of The Reinter pretation 
of Victorian Literature, a book authorized by the Victorian Group of the 
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Modern Language Association. But the contributors to The English Romantic 
Poets often suggest unfinished tasks or regions of research that have been 
inadequately examined. 

What are some of these suggestions? Bernbaum remarks that there is no 
recent monograph on the Pre-Romantic Movement as a whole; that there is 
yet no agreement as to whether the eighteenth-century religious revival was 
a cause or a consequence of Pre-Romanticism; that the religious subcurrent 
in Wordsworth’s thought, while not neglected, has received comparatively 
secondary attention. With the possible exception of the last topic, these 
are all fruitful suggestions. Raysor points to the need of a biography that inter- 
prets Coleridge’s thought and poetry as well as presenting a narrative of his 
life. Everyone recognizes this need, and it provides no small challenge. Raysor 
finds that Coleridge’s early poetry has been examined with less care than 
might be expected for information on the poet’s origins. Also literary his- 
torians have shown little interest in Coleridge’s “lyric magic,’ except in 
studies of Christabel. A good share of Wellek’s chapter is devoted to desiderata. 
The needs here seem to be the greatest. Coleridge’s largest manuscripts have 
not been published in extenso, and a complete edition of his prose is needed. 
The problem of his indebtedness to other thinkers, his “plagiarisms,’’ the his- 
torical question of sources and influences, all are in a state of confusion. Wellek 
is most concerned with a study of Coleridge’s relation to German thought, 
charging most investigators of thissubject with an inadequate firsthand knowl- 
edge of German philosophy. The qualifications that Wellek requires of the 
scholar who undertakes this task will not lend encouragement to the timid. 
“The task could be done only by a scholar who had a thorough knowledge 
of the enormous body of German speculative thought of the time, and who 
could use the huge literature which has accumulated around such figures as 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. He would have to pay considerable attention to 
the vexed question of chronology in Coleridge’s thought, and could not be 
satisfied with the usual textbook conceptions of such complicated thinkers as 
Schelling, who passed through many stages in his varied development and 
himself underwent the most divers influences, from Boehme, Bruno, and Leib- 
niz, who, in part, were also among Coleridge’s intellectual ancestry.” Chew, 
after pointing out the need of a complete, new biography of Byron, adds that 
at present L. A. Marchand is preparing a biography that he hopes will be 
definitive. Weaver states that the scholarship on Shelley’s political thought 
is not complete; that greater, more largely proportioned works on Shelley’s 
philosophy need yet to be written; that comprehensive criticism, beyond 
biography and sources, is what remains to be done well. Thorpe points out the 
need of a complete bibliography of Keats and of full-scale studies of his repu- 
tation in England and in America. 

While these problems do not suggest a “reinterpretation of Romantic 
poetry,” they are important and require a range of scholarship and talent for 
successful completion. But the book could have included something more 
without lengthening it appreciably or distorting its purpose. The contributors 
might well have suggested some larger humanistic values that, utilizing all 
this wealth of past research, are now ripe for the gathering. A paragraph at 
the conclusion of each chapter would suffice, summarizing the values gained 
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from all types of research, and pointing to larger esthetic, social, and philo- 
sophic applications and interpretations. 

But the policy that rightly dominates is a review of what has been done. 
An objective approach is the first requirement, but this must be judiciously 
blended with evaluations derived from critical principles in the minds of the 
contributors. Judgments must be passed. 

Among the more inclusive types of judgments are the attitudes expressed 
concerning tendencies in research. Bernbaum warns against the old “his. 
torical method” of explaining the Romantic writers by looking for origins 
with more attention paid ‘“‘to a great poet’s supposed precursors than to him- 
self, or to the movement’s alleged antecedents than to its own nature.” 
Weaver points out that because Shelley’s brilliant mind absorbed erudition 
from many sources, scholars can and do find in him whatever they wish to 
search for. “Surely we can suspect that some of this emphasis upon sources is 
exaggerated,”’ he concludes. Thorpe also has a word of caution on the same 
tendency in the study of Keats. “The great potential evil in this kind of study 
is the tendency to trace everything in a poet back to someone else, so that in 
the end he may be left devoid of virtue beyond that of being an adept bor- 
rower and a talented adaptor of other men’s wares.”’ All this is healthy advice 
to the younger student to whom the book is chiefly aimed 

The more limited type of judgments, those delivered on individual books 
and articles, is of course too varied to be justly represented in this review. 
Readers doubtless will not agree with all the opinions, but it must be remen- 
bered that the contributors have unselfishly not appropriated valuable space 
for extended arguments in defense of their evaluations. They have generally 
succeeded in substituting deftness of touch for detailed reasoning. Perhaps 
their views on the work of the ‘New Critics” are not fully representative 
(Raysor, in his Preface, warns that on this school of critics and on the work of 
G. Wilson Knight the collaborators differ widely), but since it is a subject 
touched on by more than one of the contributors it will serve as something of 
a sample of their assessments of individual critics. 

Their comments are generally but not wholly unsympathetic. Bernbaum 
points out the essential hostility of these critics to Romanticism, but remarks 
that they are better critics than the ““Humanists” (Paul Elmer More and Irv- 
ing Babbitt) because they keep more closely to strictly literary matters. 
However, their philosophy is alien to Romanticism, and they speak for a 
“world-weary” and materialistic generation. Tintern Abbey is “elaborately 
misinterpreted” by Empson, and the latter’s “affectation of a liking for a Basic 
English version of Wordsworth” is ludicrous. Raysor devotes two full para- 
graphs to Robert Penn Warren’s essay on The Ancient Mariner, crediting 
him with having enriched Coleridge scholarship. He points out that Warren’s 
symbolism is romantic rather than psychological, and “is centered in the 
poem itself rather than in its author.” But he is skeptical of Kenneth Burke 
and others who interpret the poem by means of symbols of psychoanalysis 
and anthropology, pointing out the danger of the “fancifully subjective” in 
these esoteric interpretations. Thorpe reports noncommittally the comments of 
Burke, Allen Tate, and Cleanth Brooks on Keats’s odes. Wellek, of course, 
cannot escape taking into account I. A. Richards’ Coleridge on the Imagina- 
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tion, a book that he characterizes as the most influential discussion of Coler- 
idge’s esthetic. Wellek brilliantly touches on some fundamental weaknesses. 
He remarks that Richards really uses Coleridge only as a springboard for an 
elaboration of his own theories. He points out that Richards very frequently 
cuts off Coleridge from his philosophic moorings and misunderstands his 
terminology. Richards’ linguistic type of thinking, with its highflown expecta- 
tions—of which he sees Coleridge the ancestor—Wellek regards as absurd. 
Finally, Wellek remarks that the points in Coleridge most admired by Rich- 
ards are derived directly from Schelling. This is a penetrating critique, more 
effective than the disorganized sniping of the other contributors into the sacred 
camp. 

To accumulate an extensive list of the minor faults of this book would 
give them greater emphasis than they deserve and would be a churlish return 
for a difficult task so expertly done. A few examples will suffice. Bernbaum 
devotes too much space to his refutation of George W. Meyer’s Words- 
worth’s Formative Years, thus giving this book a disproportionate share of at- 
tention. Edith Batho’s influential book, The Later Wordsworth, gets only a 
one-sentence comment. Weaver clusters the history of Shelley’s literary char- 
acteristics around three of his major poems. Helpful as this arrangement is in 
the study of these poems, it imposes restrictions and leaves the topic some- 
what disorganized. Wellek, after concluding that Coleridge does not occupy 
the position of an original thinker in the history of philosophy, states that he 
deserves a high place in the history of criticism. Yet before Wellek is done, he 
has dismissed Coleridge’s theories and esthetics as secondhand, and his claim 
to greatness is diminished to “novel critical opinions” and to his merit in hav- 
ing transmitted German ideas into England. The blunt conclusion drawn from 
Wellek’s views would seem to be that Coleridge in every respect is quite 
second-rate as a thinker. Chew’s position on the important question of the 
relation between a full acquaintance with Byron’s “iniquities” and a pene- 
trating understanding of his poetry is somewhat ambiguous, although he im- 
plies that an awareness of the “‘Astarte’’ problem is desirable. The point needs 
sharper clarification. There might be a wider choice of sources for information 
on Keats’s relationship with the men of his time than the few references that 
Thorpe supplies. Such a book as Richard D. Altick’s The Cowden Clarkes 
might be included in this list. In Raysor’s discussion of the highly specialized 
subject of the effects of opium on Coleridge, he might have mentioned Lydia 
E. Wagner’s article, ““Coleridge’s Use of Laudanum and Opium,” although it 
does not touch on Coleridge’s poetry. A source of extremely minor irritation 
ina book as carefully proofread as this, is the inconsistency throughout in 
the use of a lower-case or a capital d in the spelling of Professor de Selin- 
court’s name. 

But all these things are cavil concerning a book as balanced and learned 
as this, which achieves its purpose by a high degree of compactness, lucidity, 
and intelligent evaluations. Students and scholars in the Romantic period 
may well be grateful to all six collaborators. 

James V. LoGAN 
The Ohio State University 
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Tue Excursion A Stupy. By Judson Stanley Lyon. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+154. 


THE AUTHOR has written with “the intention of providing a general introduc. 
tion” to The Excursion. Although he refers to his study as “very largely spade- 
work” he has “tried to assemble for the first time all available material on 
the poem’’; for he holds “that a better grasp of the facts about the poem, a 
fuller understanding of its meaning, and a more thorough familiarity with the 
qualities of its poetic style than have hitherto been possible will make it easier 
to evaluate.” 

After writing his chapters on its reputation, its history, its sources and 
analogues, its content, and its style, his own evaluation is perhaps too pressed 
to admit sufficient clarity. While in one paragraph (p. 139) he concludes that 
“Wordsworth himself was intellectually and emotionally involved in almost 
every line of it,” that “It bears clear evidence of several important strides 
forward in the poet’s mental development,” and that “It came from the pen 
of a more profound, more serene, and wiser Wordsworth than did most of the 
previous works,” in another paragraph (p. 140) he concludes that “The char. 
acters lack conviction and fail to hold our sympathies,” ‘‘The transitions be- 
tween ideas in the speculative parts of the poem are not always marked with 
sufficient clarity,” ‘“The style . . . occasionally lapses into verbosity and rhe- 
toric,” and “It may still be thought with some justification that it was a grave 
error on ‘he part of Wordsworth ever to have undertaken” the poem. The 
use of qualifying words and potentials, so marked in these sentences, cannot 
save the reader from a painful sense of confusion. Would not a stout objective 
position taken and kept, with no effort to prove a thesis or later to diminish 
a claim have been wiser? 

It is in dealing with the reputation of The Excursion and its history that 
Mr. Lyon is most successful. Here his willingness to do what he calls “spade- 
work” and his industry in doing it provide us with data useful in reading the 
poem. His work is accurate and well ordered. 

Nor do the remaining chapters of this book want what effort may bring 
them. What has to be questioned at times is whether or not the industry is so 
great as to be somewhat self-canceling. There is more probability that the 
chapter on Sources and Analogues is over-enriched than that it is left impover- 
ished. A little tighter limitation of claims might have helped a great deal. For 
the assertions begin to push against each other until we long for the full ad- 
mission of Ulysses: “I am a part of all that I have met.” Although Coleridge 
himself deems Wordsworth “‘a fellow-labourer . . . with far greater powers of 
mind,” Mr. Lyon says that “he was utterly incapable of executing such an 
ambitious, grandiose, speculative design as that of The Recluse without the 
constant stimulation . .. which Coleridge supplied.” Having been told of 
“The mercurial mind of Coleridge” we are then told that Wordsworth “needed 
a firm foundation of Coleridgean metaphysics to work on.” The trope of a firm 
foundation upon mercury is bothersome; and to claim more for a poet than 
he claims for himself is not right. Then, having asserted an utter significance 
of the influence of Coleridge upon Wordsworth, Mr. Lyon goes on to point 
out the influence of Thomson, Mallet, Akenside, Armstrong, Young, Cowper, 
Savage, Berkeley, Thelwall, Goldsmith, Parnell, Broome, Blair, Gray, Pur- 
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Book Reviews 277 
chas, Carver, the Bible. One cries ampersand! We may assume that all of 
these influenced Wordsworth, but must we not be aware that one influence 
tends to cancel out another? Where are the respective bounds of these several 
influences? We are relieved to be told at last that ““The most important single 
source for isolated specific passages is Wordsworth’s own life.” 

The following chapter on content is marked by careful analyses, helpful 
resumés, and the use of rhetorical means by which the reader is aided in un- 
derstanding the poem. Difficulties, however, begin to appear in matters of 
interpretation when Mr. Lyon does not admit plainly that Wordsworth is 
confused but when he feels that he must clarify the confusion. This is to at- 
tempt the impossible. The more one struggles the deeper he sinks and the 
more clever he is the more false are his conclusions. When Wordsworth began 
The Excursion (1798) he was a sensationist, deeply under the influence of 
Coleridge. But that mercurial genius overthrew Hartley in 1801 and, depart- 
ing for Malta, left his slower fellow-labourer caught in the trammels of the re- 
pudiated doctrines. What follows? “Wordsworth could not bring himself to 
abandon that cardinal principle of empiricism which says that sensory expe- 
rience of nature is the ultimate source of all our finest thoughts.” That, then, 
is it; and however hard the paradox, we cannot go on to say: ““The mind con- 
tributes to sensation just as much as sensation contributes to the mind.” It 
was just this attempt to go in two directions at once which marked the con- 
fusion of Wordsworth. This is not synthesis; it IS confusion. Again such quali- 
fications as “‘almost no,’”’ “much higher level,’ ‘a considerable emphasis,” 
“so nearly thoroughgoing,” “more emphasis,’ cannot save. If Wordsworth, 
keeping ‘‘a high estimate of the réle of the senses,” in any degree compounded 
“4 mind from the senses,”’ then to that degree he was a Hartleyan sensationist, 
just as Professor Beatty claimed he was. When the poet writes: “sensation, 
soul, and form,/All melted into him” (Ex. 1, 207-08), the least ingenuous 
thing one can say is that he is recording his confusion. The senses are merely 
“faculties which seem/Extinguished” (Ex. v1, 520-21) but are not utterly laid 
asleep as in Tintern and The Prelude we are assured they are. This would seem 
precisely what needs to be said at the beginning; but to struggle with the mat- 
ter inconclusively and then to write a paragraph of repudiation (pp. 103-04) 
“will never do.” 

This tendency of the author to speak in thesis and then to qualify, to 
overstate and then to understate dims his chapter on Style. When he asserts 
that Mary E. Burton’s book The One Wordsworth “has done much to dispel 
the persistent popular belief that there were two Wordsworths, a rakish, 
radical, inspired young poet and a pontifical, reactionary, garrulous old 
poseur” (p. 123), he is not only twice wrong in fact but embarrassing in claim. 
The truth is that many staunch Wordsworthians—including Wordsworth 
himself—hold not that the rake became the pontif, the radical the reactionary, 
but that there is an important difference between Wordsworth the poet (as he 
often is in The Prelude) and Wordsworth the philosopher (as he too often is in 
The Excursion). There is a difference between what he sees and can see when 
“Apparelled in celestial light,” and what he sees and can see in “the light of 
common day,” in the “years that bring the philosophic mind.” When Words- 
worth himself says that ‘‘A power is gone which nothing can restore’ true 
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Wordsworthians give heed. They would not dare force a thesis beyond this 
point. And so, when after the excellent manner of Josephine Miles we study 
the style of The Excursion by observing the words significantly used in the 
poem, should we not know something of when the words were used? Mr. Lyon 
in part pays attention to this matter, but not consistently or sufficiently. He 
does pay attention to other matters of real importance such as sentence 
length, imagery, and similies. His conclusion seems to be that despite an ip- 
tolerable “‘residue of dull prosaism and inflated rhetoric and verbosity,” the 
similarity of the style “to much that has always been called classical” “may 
serve as a useful starting-point in the revaluation of the later Wordsworth.” 
Classical or no, this starting point would seem to be very near where we have 
been: neglect also can have her virtues. 
BENNETT WEAVER 
University of Michigan 


Vom GEIsT DER DicutuNG. Gedichtnisschrift fiir Robert Petsch. Heraus- 
gegeben von Fritz Martini. Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe, 1949. S. 409, 


DIE MEISTEN der hier vereinten Abhandlungen wurden Robert Petsch zum 
70. Geburtstag am 4. Juni 1945 iiberreicht. Der Gelehrte starb am 10. Sep- 
tember des gleichen Jahres, und so ist das als Festgabe gedachte Werk zu einer 
Gedichtnisschrift geworden. 

In den beiden ersten Beitragen umreifen Fritz Martini und Paul Béck- 
mann die Persénlichkeit des Heimgegangenen,—der erste vor allem den 
Menschen in den Mittelpunkt stellend, der andere im besonderen den Forscher 
wiirdigend. Robert Petsch war von weitem, umfassendem Blick; leidenschaft- 
lich seit friihen Tagen der Wissenschaft ergeben, von unermiidlicher Arbeits- 
kraft und zihem Lebenswillen, trotz herber Schicksalsschlage; noch in den 
Jahren, da er den Tod nahen fiihlte, férderte er rastlos sein Werk. Er war 
aufgeschlossen fiir alles Schéne und Gute, hilfsbereit seinen Schiilern gegen- 
iiber, voll Giite und Milde; iiberzeugt, daf die Lehre vor allem dem Menschen 
und dem Menschentum dienen miisse. Sein Arbeitsgebiet—ungeheuer um- 
fassend—reicht vom Altgermanischen bis in die jiingste Gegenwart. Jahr- 
zehntelange Bemiihungen galten Goethes “Faust.” Auch die Verdffent- 
lichungen iiber Schiller, Kleist, Richard Wagner seien genannt. Weiter- 
hin die Schriften iiber Volkspoesie, iiber Zauberspriiche, Sprichwort, Ratsel, 
Volkslied, Mirchen und Sage. Petsch verfolgte die Entwicklung des Dramas 
von der Antike iiber Shakespeare bis zur zeitgenéssischen Dichtung und zum 
HGrspiel. Durch die ihn entscheidend kennzeichnende Neigung zum Uni- 
versalen wurde er der Begriinder der “‘Allgemeinen Literaturwissenschaft.” 
Er untersucht das Sein der Dichtung, ihren inneren und auGeren Aufbau, nicht 
um Regeln aufzustellen, sondern um den Weg zu bahnen fiir neue Méglich- 
keiten des Verstehens, fiir ein tieferes Erfassen der Kunst und ihrer Gestalt- 
ungskrafte. Drei Werke sind hier hervorzuheben: ‘‘Wesen und Formen der 
Erzahlkunst” (1934; 2. Auflage 1942)—“Die lyrische Dicktkunst. Ihr Wesen 
und ihre Formen”’ (1939)—‘‘Wesen und Formen des Dramas’ (1945). 

Das dritte dieser Biicher, dessen ersten Band der Verfasser unter har- 
testen Entbehrungen und schwersten Erschiitterungen in einem stillen Helden- 
tum noch abschlieSen konnte, sowie die ““Spruchdichtung des Volkes’’ (1938) 
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beriicksichtigt Paul Béckmann, um an ihnen die Fragestellung und Unter- 
suchungsrichtung von Robert Petsch “im einzelnen zu umgrenzen und auf 
ihre Tragfahigkeit hin zu erproben.” Es zeigt sich die Fruchtbarkeit der 
yon dem Heimgegangenen angewandten Betrachtungsweise: dringt sie doch 
zu dem urtiimlichen Leben der Dichtung vor, ihr Wesen als eine eigene Hal- 
tung des menschlichen Geistes erhellend und zugleich die Einsichten in die 
Typen der Poesie vertiefend. 

Die folgenden vier Beitrige gehéren innerlich zusammen: Eduard Spran- 
gers Gedachtnisrede “J. G. Herder: Ahnung und Erfiillung,”—Fritz Blattners 
Abhandlung ‘‘Das Shakespearebild Herders,”—Béckmanns “Der dramatische 
Perspektivismus in der deutschen Shakespearedeutung des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Ein Stiick Selbstverstandnis des handelnden Menschen”—und Emil Wolff, 
“Hegel und Shakespeare.” Sprangers Darlegungen, klar aufgebaut und iiber- 
zeugend, gehen von der Lyrik aus, in welcher Herder Zwiesprache mit sich 
halt. Seine Seele ist ein Mikrokosmos, schlieSt alles in sich—und sehnt sich 
mgleich nach Beriihrung mit dem Makrokosmos, dem All; gibt sich hin den 
Offenbarungen Gottes, die uns durch Sinne, Sprache und Vernunft in Natur 
und Geschichte zuteil werden. Der Mensch ist zur Humanitat “‘gebildet,”’ 
aber jede Seele reicht auch in eine Uberwelt hinaus, ist Teilhaber Gottes; 
wie Herder sagt: “Das Universum punktet sich in mir.” In Shakespeare—so 
héren wir weiterhin—sieht Herder nicht eine geschichtliche Persénlichkeit, 
sondern allein die Schépferkraft des Geistes, die in den einzelnen Werken eine 
in sich abgeschlossene und iiberdies mit dem Ganzen zusammenhingende 
Welt offenbart. Raum und Zeit werden in die Geschehnisse hineinbezogen; 
diese selbst sind nicht von einer Idee oder von absoluten Werten aus, sondern 
vielmehr von den ihnen eigenen R4tselgriinden her zu erfassen. Der deutschen 
Poesie erschlieSt Herder die Méglichkeit, Leben und Schicksal in voller 
Weite und Tiefe zu begreifen; die Schau dringt vor in die Unendlichkeit. Im 
Ringen um Shakespeare gewinnt unsere Dichtung iiberhaupt ein urtiimliches 
Verstindnis der dramatischen Gestaltungsform; iiber die von Lessing in der 
“Hamburgischen Dramaturgie” dargelegten Grundsitze hinausdringend lernt 
siemenschliches Handeln aus sich verstehen. 

Fiinf Sonette des Andreas Gryphius erliutert Erich Trunz in knapper 
Sprache, die dem Geiste kein Schweifen gestattet. Trunz richtet den Blick 
jeweils nur auf das Einzelgedicht, ohne Vergleiche mit friiheren oder spateren 
Fassungen zu bringen oder die Beziehung zu anderen Werken des Schlesiers 
herzustellen. Die Proben sind so gewahlt, daf} die Hauptgebiete der Sonett- 
dichtung des Gryphius zur Geltung kommen: das Kirchliche, das Schicksal 
der Zeit, das Hdéfische, das Weltanschauliche und das Persénliche. Ein 
Charakter von hoher kiinstlerischer und menschlich-sittlicher Kraft offenbart 
sich; zudem erhalten wir tiefe Einblicke in das Wesen des Barock.—Wielands 
“Oberon” erweist sich in Fritz Martinis weitsichtiger Untersuchung als “ein 
letzter, schon in seiner Entstehung mehr bildungsgeschichtlich und artistisch 
als unmittelbar erlebnishaft gezeugter”Héhepunkt jener adsthetisch-poe- 
tischen Traditionsreihe seit der italienischen Renaissance, die das kiinstlerische 
Werk als ein autonom in sich geschlossenes, ganz an die virtuose Leistung des 
Dichters gekniipftes und in ihr erfiilltes Gebilde von einer tiefer greifenden 
und existenzmafigen Lebensbindung abléste.””—Daf die religiése Wandlung 
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Goethes in den Jahren 1772-1774 von entscheidender Bedeutung ward, zeigt 
Wilhelm Flitner: in dieser Zeit wurde die Grundlage geschaffen, auf der die 
spatere sittliche Auffassung des Dichters, seine Weltsicht und sein Glaube 
ruhen. Was vor der Krise geplant war, blieb Bruchstiick; als sie tiberwunden 
war, entstanden die Werke, die sich innerlich und organisch zu einer Ganzheit 
zusammenfiigen.—In dem Beitrag “Der Tragiker Heinrich von Kleist und 
sein Jahrhundert,” einem Ausschnitt aus dem inzwischen erschienenen zwei- 
bandigen Werk “‘Die deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel” (1948), gibt 
Benno von Wiese ein unvergefBliches Bild der ratselhaften Gestalt des un- 
gliicklichen Dichters. Kleists Verhaltnis zur Welt deckt er an dem Marionetten- 
Symbol auf, das eine neue Deutung erfahrt, und an dem Vergleich des 
Lebens mit einem Ringkampf, und zum Schluf grenzt er die Art der Tragik in 
Kleists Werken von der Tragédie Schillers und Goethes iiberzeugend ab.— 
“Das Problem der Wirklichkeit bei Christian Dietrich Grabbe” beleuchtet 
Heinrich Leippe. Er dringt zum innersten Wesen des Dichters vor, das sich 
in der Ganzheit seiner Persdnlichkeit, in seinem Weltbild und seinem Stil 
spiegelt. Vor allem untersucht er Grabbes Stellung zur Geschichte und zeigt, 
wie hier eine geheime Gegensatzlichkeit sich offenbart, die in ihrer Spannweite 
von entscheidender Bedeutung ist, zumal bei den Stimmungsschwankungen 
und den sich widersprechenden Charakterziigen des Menschen. 

Die Entstehungszeit des mittelniederdeutschen Theophilusspiels, das 
Robert Petsch besonders liebte und von dem er eine grundlegende Ausgabe 
besorgte, setzt Conrad Borchling noch ins 14. Jahrhundert. Seine Darlegungen 
beriicksichtigen sorgfaltig auch Einzelheiten und gewahren zudem Einblicke 
in die niederdeutsche Literatur des 14. und des 15. Jahrhunderts.—Das 
Wesen des Volksliedes veranschaulicht fesselnd Heinrich Meyer-Franck: 
er zeigt, wie das urspriinglich einstrophige Lied allmahlich durch das mehr- 
strophige verdrangt wird; den Antrieb gibt die Musik. Die Art der Erweiter- 
ung wird an zwei Beispielen dargelegt. Das eine Mal verrit sich anfangs ein 
inniges Verhaltnis zur Natur; in den spateren Zeilen aber ein Gegensatz 
zwischen Natur und Gott. In dem anderen Lied, das auf den ersten Blick ge- 
schlossen und einheitlich erscheint, spricht zunachst Leichtherzigkeit; der 
Fortsetzer aber ist erfiillt von einem tiefen Gefiihl—‘‘Altertumskundliche 
Beitrage zur Erklarung der Sage von den Hiamelschen Kindern”’ liefert Otto 
Lauffer. Erinnerungen an ein fiir die Stadtgeschichte von Hameln wichtiges 
Ereignis verkniipfen sich mit Wandersagen. Ein bestimmtes Jahr der Entste- 
hung der Sage laft sich nicht festlegen; mit Recht wird betont: “Eine Volks- 
sage ist etwas anderes als eine geschichtliche Chronik.” 

Beethovens Heiligenstaédter Testament vom Oktober 1802, dessen Hand- 
schrift als Spende der beriihmten Sangerin Jenny Lind, der “‘schwedischen 
Nachtigall,” in den Besitz Hamburgs gelangt ist, bringt Gustav Wahl in 
gereinigtem Text. Er bietet zudem Erliuterungen, auch Mitteilungen iiber die 
begeisterte Aufnahme, die Jenny Lind in Deutschland gefunden hat, und 
druckt schlieBlich den Schenkungsbrief erstmalig ab.—“‘Ein biolgisch gerich- 
teter Beitrag zur deutschen Versforschung” sind die Ausfiihrungen von 
Wilhelm Heinitz,—nicht ganz leicht zu lesen und nachzuempfinden. Sie gehen 
iiber die Entdeckungen von Rutz und Sievers hinaus, denen fiir die “urhe- 
berliche Richtigkeit”’ nur ‘der miihelose Stimmklang”’ bei der Nachgestaltung 
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igt maSgebend war und deren Untersuchungen mehr von dsthetischen Gesichts- 
die punkten geleitet waren.—Gemeinschaftsfragen im verpflichtenden Sinne 
ibe stellt Andreas Walthers Abhandlung”’ Volkhafte Sozialweisheit und Spitzen- 
len kultur” in den Mittelpunkt, mit treffenden Erérterungen unter anderem 
eit iiber die sozialen Sprichwérter. 
nd Eine Zusammenstellung der erstaunlich zahlreichen Veréffentlichungen 
rej- yon Robert Petsch in Buchform wie in Zeitschriften und Zeitungen (S. 382- 
ibt 409) beschlieBt das gewichtige Werk: dieses zeigt, wie auferordentlich an- 
in- regend auf den verschiedensten Gebieten der Heimgegangene durch seine 
en- Forschung, seine Lehre und seine menschliche Persénlichkeit gewirkt hat, 
des mgleich aber auch, wie Schiiler und Freunde seine Lebensarbeit erganzen 
: in und selbstandig fortfiihren. 
— HEetMuT WocKE 
tet Werste iiber Bad Oeynhausen, Germany 
i 
n RicHARD BEER-HOFMANN, WERK UND WELTBILD DES DICHTERS. Von Otto 
igt, Oberholzer. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1947. Pp. 272. 
cite AN EXHAUSTIVE study of a prominent literary figure should give the reader 
gen an account of the writer’s life, a portrait of his character, and a critical inter- 
pretation and evaluation of his works. Dr. Oberholzer gives us only a bare 
das outline of the life of this Austrian poet, who was born in Vienna in 1866 and 
abe died in New York in 1945. Even less do we learn of Beer-Hofmann’s character 
gen and personality. All this is perhaps due to the scarcity of source material and 
cke to the chaotic conditions in Central Europe during the Hitler epoch. For racial 
Das reasons, German and Austrian scholarship avoided a study of Beer-Hofmann. 
ick: Until Dr. Oberholzer published his book as a Swiss contribution to modern 
ehr- German literary criticism, we possessed the studies of Alfred Werner (Vienna, 
ter- 1936) and Solomon Liptzin (New York, 1936), who, during the poet’s life- 
ein time, undoubtedly refrained from any personal revelation which might have 
satz been of interest. Nevertheless, more information about Beer-Hofmann’s 
Be education, development, activities, and general views would have beeen wel- 
der comed by Dr. Oberholzer’s readers. 
iche We would have been extremely grateful to the Swiss scholar if he had 
Dtto given us a good survey of a literary group which more than fifty years ago 
ges became known as “‘Young Vienna.” The members of this group never formed 
tste- 


such a close association as the writers in Berlin and Munich and so far have 


ilks- not been sufficiently investigated except in essays and short articles, and per- 
haps in chapters of individual biographies, of which Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
and- by Karl J. Naef (1938), must be considered the most important one and toa 
chen great extent the godfather of Dr. Oberholzer’s book. 
y in On the other hand, Dr. Oberholzer minutely investigates the writings 
r die of Beer-Hofmann, one by one, from a point of view uniquely chosen. Hardly 
und any influences or borrowings from older or contemporary writers are men- 
rich- tioned. Using the well-known conception of spirit and life (Geist und Leben), 
von Dr. Oberholzer states that civilization can only flourish in an epoch of har- 
ehen mony between spirit and life, and for such an epoch, he uses the term A szen- 
ae denz. In contrast to Aszendenz, Dr. Oberholzer explains the terms Dekadenz 
ung 


and Depravation. For him Dekadensz appears when, in a disharmony between 
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spirit and life, spirit is preferred at the expense of life, while Depravation is the 
result of the reverse process. 

The terms Degeneration and Regeneration are considered primarily as 
biological phenomena, with little relevance to trends in civilization. Beer. 
Hofmann’s literary output is viewed as a gradual rise from decadence to as- 
cendency, which is undoubtedly correct, but this rise is not such a phenomenal 
accomplishment that Dr. Oberholzer can make very much use of his intro- 
ductory remarks. Even the idea of pre-existence is touched upon. Did this 
idea of mind over body get hold of Beer-Hofmann before it became a dominant 
factor in Hofmannsthal’s thinking? 

If change and development must be pointed out, more should have been 
said of the poet’s attitude toward his Jewish characters: from the self-indulg- 
ing, intellectual Paul in Der Tod Georgs, to Itzig, the Shylock type, in Der 
Graf von Charolais, and finally to David, the ideal of Jewish national power. 
There is ascendency in thought as well as in characterization. 

Nobody can help admiring Dr. Oherholzer’s subtle interpretation of 
Beer-Hofmann’s psychological insight into his characters. We get an under- 
standing of the modern esthete (Der Tod Georgs); we see how the man of the 
baroque age is driven by forces over which he has little control (Der Graf von 
Charolais), and how human destiny in ancient days was thought to interplay 
between God and the individual (Der junge David). 

The last part of the book, entitled ‘‘Grundziige eines symbolischen Welt- 
bildes,’”’ at first glance seems to be very important. When one reads these 
pages more than once, however, questions appear in one’s mind to which the 
author gives no answer. Dr. Oberholzer wants to present Beer-Hofmann asa 
poet who expresses himself in symbols, which is without doubt the consensus 
of many critics. This idea is favored by one fact never to be overlooked: Beer- 
Hofmann during his long life wrote so little. If he had been more prolific, he 
might have contradicted himself, and the critic’s task would not have been so 
easy. Without question, Beer-Hofmann uses symbols, but genuine symbols 
are instruments or forms with which one explains abstract or spiritual ideas 
or conceptions. But that does not mean that whenever words like “‘tower,” 
“water,” “sand,” “hay,” or “fish” are used, a symbolic meaning underlies 
them. Furthermore, citing over-abundant examples from other poets does not 
assist in the proof. It would have been much more to the point to repeat 
Beer-Hofmann’s use of some specific symbols in a comparative arrangement. 

The island as symbol has been used by poets since Homer, and always 
as a symbol of separation. Did Beer-Hofmann consider the island as a union 
of earth and water? 

In the paragraph about the androgynous being, Dr. Oberholzer retraces 
human development to primitive times, which is very interesting indeed, but 
where the anthropologist stops, the biologist should begin. A table about 
normative man is given, but its application to Beer-Hofmann is not clear. 

In summing up the value of the book, one ought to say that (1) Beer- 
Hofmann has been placed in the proper niche among modern Austrian poets; 
that (2) the reader receives a deeper understanding of the work of Beer-Hof- 
mann as an artist-thinker; and that (3) Dr. Oberholzer—courageously, per- 
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haps not quite successfully—tries to find a method by which to explain liter- 
ary symbolism. 
HERMANN BARNSTORFF 
The University of Missouri 


Drie BEDEUTUNG VON EDGAR ALLAN POE FUR DIE ENGLISCHE LITERATUR. 
Von Harro Heinz Kiihnelt. Innsbruck: Wagner’sche Universitats Buch- 
handlung, 1949. Pp. 319. 


IN THIS BOOK, presented on the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Poe, Mr. Kiihnelt offers a detailed study of the American 
Poet’s influence on Rossetti, Morris, Wilde, Swinburne, Stevenson, Doyle, 
Thomson, Yeats, and Wells. Poe’s influence on English literature, says Mr. 
Kihnelt, has not hitherto been thoroughly examined, partly because his impact 
on France has received primary attention and partly because scholars have 
been more concerned to find the sources of influence upon Poe. 

Mr. Kiihnelt’s investigation of Poe’s influence upon English literature is 
well planned and orderly, if not always convincing. Beginning with an exam- 
ination of Poe’s life and times, he refutes popular misconceptions which repre- 
sent Poe as abnormal in his personal habits (for example, his alleged addiction 
to alcohol and opium), and denies that one can safely look for biographical 
information about Poe in his stories and poems. He next compares Poe with 
the English authors under discussion by pointing out similarities in their lives 
and in their concepts of art. He then proceeds to the main task of showing how 
various stories and poems of Poe influenced particular compositions of the 
English authors. The influence is traced in most instances by showing a simi- 
larity of motifs, by finding in the English compositions verbal expressions 
identical with or reminiscent of Poe’s, and discovering similarities in synes- 
thesia, and in concepts of art. 

Mr. Kiihnelt rejects subjective criticism of Poe, that is, judging Poe’s 
work in terms of his life on the assumption that in such a character as Roder- 
ick Usher, for example, or in the “I” of other stories Poe is describing his own 
personal abnormalities. Whatever defects of character and personality Poe 
may have had, Mr. Kiihnelt contends, he was a highly conscious artist who 
had much more confidence in the importance of logic and plan to poetic 
creation than of intuition. Consequently, Mr. Kiihnelt is skeptical of much of 
the Freudian interpretation of Poe, such as Marie Bonaparte’s (Kiihnelt, page 
34), which attempts to classify Poe’s works according to the various com- 
plexes which were basically operative in his life at the time of their composi- 
tion. It should be added here that Mr. Kiihnelt brings to his study consider- 
able knowledge of psychiatric and medical theory. 

His book has, however, the almost inescapable weaknesses of a study of 
this type despite Mr. Kiihnelt’s valiant effort to avoid the pitfalls, and his 
evident desire to protect the artistic integrity and essential originality of the 
English writers from the imputation of literary subservience. As a result, 
while his treatment of Poe’s character and personality impress the reviewer 
as objective and well balanced, and his treatment of Poe’s theory of art sound, 
his knowledge of French criticism of Poe competent, and his acquaintance 
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with the writings of the English authors and of Poe obviously wide, his book 
suffers from the common malady of seeing influences where probably none 
existed, or that may have originated from sources other than Poe, and of 
offering evidence of such tenuous validity that the reader is reluctant or re. 
fuses to accept it. 

Mr. Kiihnelt is best when he marshalls the support of other critics show. 
ing Poe’s influence. He is less dependable when he attempts to go beyond these 
and presents his own observations of parallels and influences. 

Kiihnelt’s assertion that Rossetti and Poe both loved animals, on the 
basis that Rossetti kept a zoo and Poe described a loyal dog in ‘The Narrative 
of Arthur Gordon Pym” and showed his interest in cats in his story “The 
Black Cat,” is entirely unconvincing even as a minor point of biographical 
similarity. 

In his section ‘“‘Anklange an E. A. Poe,” beginning p. 111, Mr. Kiihnelt 
offers passages to show that Rossetti’s writing contains expressions reminis- 
cent of Poe. Such an attempt is hazardous at best. It is clutching at straws to 
point to the use of particular words like ‘‘hyacinth” as evidence that Rossetti 
used it after finding it in a poem by Poe. Also clutching at straws is much of 
Mr. Kiihnelt’s extensive treatment of similarity in the use of synethesias 
by Poe and some of the English authors. That the study of synesthesias 
commonly used by an author has value is not questioned. It is almost impos- 
sible, however, to establish that because Poe and Rossetti used synesthesias 
that were much alike, that Rossetti was in this matter influenced by Poe. 

Particularly dubious is Mr. Kiihnelt’s attempt to show that Rossetti’s 
“Autumn Song” is similar in mood to Poe’s ‘‘Ulalume.” Kiihnelt does not 
name the mood which he finds common to both poems, but merely asserts 
their identity. However one may describe the mood of “Ulalume”’ (perhaps 
impending doom of grief), it is not the mood of “Autumn Song” which is 
clearly described in the second line of the passage as “languid grief.” The 
grief is common to both poems but not the feeling about the grief. 

Such weaknesses as have been indicated are inherent in the nature of the 
study and in Mr. Kiihnelt’s case, perhaps, to a lack of that intimate acquain- 
tance with the English language which is essential when dealing with the 
subtleties of influence. The book has, however, sufficient accuracy and de- 
pendability to be of real value to students of American and English literature. 

FreD W. LorcH 
Towa State College 
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